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L EADING off in this issue of your favorite 
(we hope) detective magazine is a story 
^ by Craig Ellis, one of the brighter lights 
in the field of whodunit fiction. The story is 
called “Murder on My Mind,” and we think 
you’ll agree, after reading it, that Craig deserves 
all the praise you have been heaping on his head 
over such- yams as “The Metal Monster Mur¬ 
ders,” which, incidentally, is now out in book 
form under the title of “I Thought I’d Die.” 
We’re expecting a lot of letters from you readers 
on “Murder on My Mind.” 

OPEAKING of letters, it’s been a long time since 
^ one of our novels has brought in the amount 
of mail that “Halo in Blood,” by John Evans, 
succeeded in doing. We sort of had a hunch you’d 
feel that way about the yam; and for those of 
you who will want to own the story in more per¬ 
manent form, it will be on sale between hard 
covers on May 23. Bobbs-Merrill is the publisher, 
and we say orchids to them for knowing a good 
yarn when they see one. 



A NOTHER favorite with you is back in this 
issue. We mean, of course, Bruno Fischer, 
who presents a “Cop with Wings”—a new kind 
of cop according to some of the stories you hear 
about police departments. While the wings are 
figurative, a lot of people in the story claim they 
can see them. 

COMETHING new: a combination artist and 
^ author makes his bow this month. We are 
referring to “McDaniel in the Lion’s Den,” by 
Henry Sharp, who illustrates his own story. The 
story has a unique slant to it that we think you’ll 
go,all out for. 

A NOTHER newcomer to these pages is John 
W. Torrance, Jr., who gives you “The Body 
Will Keep.” If, midway through the yarn, you 
get to thinking it is a fugitive from a science- 
fiction magazine . . . well, just keep on reading 
is all we can say. You’ll find you haven’t wasted 
your time. 

VJ/ILLIAM LAWRENCE HAMLING, stuck 
’ ’ for a story plot, turns to his own profession 
for inspiration, and comes up with “You’ll Die 
Laughing.” ,In it you will get an idea of the 
extent an author values his brain-children, and 
we assure you that value is not overstated. 
INCIDENTALLY, Mr. Handing is now a mem- 
ber of the staff that puts out the Ziff-Davis 
fiction magazines. From now on, if you have 
any kicks about the stories in our pages—or any 
other complaints for that matter—just remember 
that the blame goes to Mr. Hamling. That’s how 
we make a new staff member feel at home! 


A NOTHER novelette you won’t want to miss is 
“Everybody Wants My Money,” By Frances 
M. Deegan. We don’t have to tell you that Miss 
Deegan knows how to write the kind of story 
that sings; you’ve read her yarns in our pages 
many times. In this story you’ll meet a little 
old lady who has a lot of money that a lot of 
people would like to take away from her. But 
she finds an unexpected ally, and between them 
they figure out a course of action, that gives some 
unusual twists to what happens. 


W ILLIAM G. BOGART and David Wright 
O’Brien fill out the rest of the issue. Nuf 
said! — H.B. 
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By CRAIG ELLIS 


T HE case of the matinee murders 
happened in Wace’s early days 
with the detective division. He 
was something new among us, not only 
in length of service but in the kind of 
man he was. The whole department 
was slowly changing in those days, 
though we didn't appreciate it at the 
time. Then we had—as we still have— 
the muscle men and the cunning, brainy 


characters, and the guys like me, work¬ 
ing cops who’d walked a beat for years 
before experience and a break had made 
them detectives, third grade. I don’t 
mean that to sound as if Wace’s kind 
of intelligence, or any kind of intelli¬ 
gence, was ever a rarity in the depart¬ 
ment. Crime always had its practition¬ 
ers and its enemies, and there were al¬ 
ways experts on both sides. And among 



The trouble with working on that State 
Theatre murder was that the cops had to 
dig the answer from a lot of wisecracks 


the floor didn't object to being stared at; he was dead 
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the experts on our side were the techni¬ 
cians, lab workers we used to think of 
as men in stained white coats who 
sweated over microscopes and prints 
and chem analyses. We didn’t think of 
them as detectives. 

But William Wace, you might say, 
was also a technician, though he worked 
beside us. The object of his technique 
was an almost diagnostic understanding 
of the people who became involved in 
his work. Because the manifestations 
of crime were such a large part of his 
natural environment, what often in¬ 
terested him were the aberrations of 
personality, or character, or tempera¬ 
ment, or whatever it is that makes un¬ 
stable people what they are, makes 
them do what they do, and think the 
way they think. By the time we under¬ 
stood this about Wace, his reputation 
was already getting in the way, and it 
became difficult to seperate fact from 
accumulating layers of nonsense. 

This case is one I remember pretty 
well. 

^pHE call came into the station at 
3:35 in the afternoon. Wace and 
I were the only detectives in at the 
moment, and we were due to leave in 
less than half an hour, but mid-after¬ 
noon was always a popular time for 
murder in our precinct and I was used 
to working overtime. We were the 
West SIst Street precinct. We covered 
Times Square, from the penny arcades 
down through the theatrical district to 
flea circuses and third run movie houses 
on 42nd, and east from expensive res¬ 
taurants, hotels and night clubs through 
dance halls, bars, chow mein joints, re¬ 
hearsal halls, costumers, sporting goods 
emporiums, auctioneers and sight-seeing 
busses, including Radio City, all the 
way to the Fifth Avenue library. I 
should have said that no hour was a 
really unpopular one for murder in 


that precinct. 

Lieutenant Dekker stuck his head 
into the back room and called out to 
us in his habitually hoarse, harassed 
voice. We went quickly. 

Wace had been sitting in a sunlit cor¬ 
ner, feet up on a chair, reading a huge 
volume. He put it down on a table, 
face open, and stood an inkwell on it 
to keep his place. When I went by I 
saw he had been reading something 
called: “No. 216 —A Virtuoso’s Will; 
Partridge from Addison And Steele’s 
Tatler and the date on it was 1710. I 
remember things like that. I think I 
mentioned that Wace was something 
new among us. 

We drove to the State Theatre on 
West 45th. Three prowl cars were there 
ahead of us and we could hear the sirens 
of others coming on. The prowl cars 
had come to such haphazard stops in 
the street that all vehicle traffic was 
bottled up from Broadway to the the¬ 
atre, two-thirds of the block up toward 
Eight Avenue. The Lieutenant paused 
momentarily at the curb before the 
theatre, probably looking for someone 
to yell at, but the cops had closed the 
street at Broadway and were clearing it 
quickly, so he postponed action. The 
crowd was growing fast but it had been 
divided a hundred feet to either side o:' 
the theatre and its narrow stage door 
alley. There was enough noise on 45th 
Street to keep me in headaches for 
month. 

A plainclothesman from the Broad¬ 
way squad came out of the theatre 
lobby and accompanied the Lieutenant, 
Wace and me down the alley and 
through the stage door. We weni 
through a small vestibule to the back- 
stage proper. There we found Arnold 
Corey, a first grade from our precinct, 
quietly talking with one of three cops 
dispersed among the flats and fumitur 
and people. 
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Everything seemed to be in order. 
A few feet past the wing nearest us a 
man in a gray lounging robe lay dead 
on the stage. There was no one any¬ 
where near him. The footlights and 
backstage spots were on and the cur¬ 
tain was down. From the other side 
of the curtain we could hear the vast, 
subdued buzzing of a large matinee 
audience. There were probably twenty 
or more people backstage, gathered in 
almost silent groups. They were all 
watching us as Corey talked to Lieuten¬ 
ant Dekker. While he was talking a 
woman’s scream rose very high and 
vibrated down along a hard-surfaced 
stairwell hall that led to dressing rooms. 
It lasted two or three seconds and 
stopped. 

The Lieutenant asked Corey, “Im¬ 
mediate witnesses separated?” 

Corey’s long-jawed face flushed 
though his answer disclaimed any em¬ 
barrassment. “I didn’t think it was 
necessary after Howells admit—” 

“Separate them,” Dekker said. 

He turned away as if Corey had 
ceased to exist, walked down the wing 
and entered the stage. He stood a 
yard away from the body and looked 
down at it. Wace and I followed him 
there and stood on either side of him. 

npHE dead man’s name was Ralph 
Burgesse. It was one of the three 
names in lights over the marquee, above 
the title of the play: “The Male Hypo¬ 
thesis ”. He was lying on his chest, head 
turned facing the curtain, right cheek 
flat against the green broadloom that 
covered the floor. An arm was drawn 
back close to his side, the palm pressed 
down and fingers extended, as if he had 
tried to raise himself before he died. 
His feet were encased in black patent 
leather shoes that were stood on their 
toes. Blood from his abdomen made a 
brown-black stain on the green carpet¬ 


ing and discolored the under side of his 
gray robe. His eyes were partly open 
and remarkably alive, and the makeup 
on his face imprisoned and concealed 
the subsurface pallor under a healthy, 
ruddy glow. A slight draft along the 
floor blew gently through his loose black 
hair, and that was what made you real¬ 
ize he was dead. 

The stage was set as a deep living 
room, upper class, handsome, and not 
unnecessarily original, with the usual 
French windows leading to terrace and 
garden, a fireplace, and a short stag¬ 
gered stairway that went up and off left. 
Burgesse lay between the fireplace and 
a mahogany dropleaf table, near the 
doorway we had used to enter the stage. 
On the table lay a nickel-plated re¬ 
volver. 

Dekker said, “It’s going to be a real 
bitch.” 

“Looks like,” I said. 

Wace didn’t say anything until Dek¬ 
ker looked up at him. Dekker some¬ 
times, in those days, used to make a 
point of making Wace talk, in spite of 
the fact that when Wace did talk he 
was apt to leave the Lieutenant un¬ 
happy. It was almost as if the Lieuten¬ 
ant regarded making Wace talk as one 
of his more melancholy duties, but he 
performed it often enough to make me 
suspect it wasn’t entirely without pleas¬ 
ure. I’d said so once to Wace. He’d 
laughed and made a goodnatured crack 
about Krafft-Ebing that circled my head 
and sailed on. That wasn’t Wace’s 
fault, but it was the same with a lot 
of the things he said, and, waiting there 
with Dekker, I was ready. 

Wace said, “It’s starkly from hun¬ 
ger.” 

“Uh-huh,” Dekker nodded and said 
in a bone dry voice, “Interesting com¬ 
ment, that,” and started to return to 
the backstage. On the way he stopped 
to glance at the revolver and so did 
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Wace and I. It was covered with a 
great many beautiful fingerprints. 

■^ELL, it wasn’t our headache after 
all, and we should have blown 
about the time things started moving, 
which wasn’t for awhile, but we stayed 
on. Lieutenant MacAdam of homicide 
had arrived with some of his men and 
they had taken over. The medical 
examiner’s man shared the body with 
photographers and a sketch artist, and 
gunsmiths and print experts were in a 
corner talking rim-fire and caliber and 
the age of latent fingerprints. The 
theatre manager had made a short un¬ 
informative speech to the audience and 
cops ushered people past the box office 
on their way out. I was gone for a 
minute on an errand I’d thought would 
be my last official connection with the 
case, and when I got back Dekker told 
me he and Wace were going to stick 
around. So I said I’d stick around too, 
and Dekker said he didn’t mind in a 
tone that was very eloquently asking me 
what the hell for. 

Later, Wace told me he had simply 
said to Dekker that he wanted to stay, 
once it became obvious that MacAdam 
was going to attempt the case right 
there. Some cases had to be broken 
apart and transferred piece by piece 
downtown, there to be examined and 
talked over and tested before they were 
laboriously, tentatively, put together 
again in meaningful patterns. And 
some were like this, the pieces scattered 
by a clear-cut act of violence, but all 
of them still there and so related by in¬ 
tangibles that you might never again 
be able to recreate those relationships. 
It turned out that some of those in¬ 
tangibles interested Wace, but it hadn’t 
been necessary for him to say so to 
get Dekker to let him stay. So how 
could Dekker ask me what the hell for 
was I staying? 


Anyway, things had started by the 
time I returned from telling a lately ar¬ 
rived ambulance doctor to mark the pa¬ 
tient D.O.A. 

CHAPTER II 

WERE more or less gathered in 
a large, tastefully furnished office 
backstage that belonged to the theatre’s 
owner. Elias Ross, the play’s stage 
manager, was telling it in detail for the 
benefit of a stenographer and two of 
MacAdam’s thinkers. 

“Now get this. Only three characters 
—the leads—are in the action just be¬ 
fore the first act curtain. Burgesse and 
Miss Marlowe are alone onstage. They 
kiss. Enter Howells. He comes in 
quickly from the garden and stops just 
inside the French doors. They all see 
one another. Not a word. Howells 
takes the gun out of his pocket. Bur¬ 
gesses starts to back away toward the 
fireplace door. Howells keeps coming 
after him without saying a word.” 
Ross’s brown eyes danced. He was il¬ 
lustrating with gestures by then. “He 
shoots. Just one shot. Burgesse goes 
down. Miss Marlowe recoils slowly. 
She is about to scream when the tele¬ 
phone rings. She reaches for it, stops 
to look at Howells, then takes her hand 
away and lets it go on ringing. Cur¬ 
tain.” 

Beside me, Wace said softly, “Sensa¬ 
tional.” 

MacAdam sat on a desk. “That’s 
how it went today?” he asked. Ross 
said absolutely. MacAdam said, “So 
Burgesse could lay there maybe half a 
minute, dead or alive. How long it take 
to find out he’d really been shot?” 

“Well, he was still lying there after 
the curtain. The first I thought was 
he’d hurt himself falling. You know. 
What I mean is, his really being shot, 
that was the last. When we saw the 
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blood under him, we knew then.” 

“Then what?” 

“I sent to the box office if there was 
a doctor out front.” 

“Get one?” 

“Absolutely.” 

“What’d he say?” 

“He was dead.” 

“Say anything else?” 

“Just that he was dead. Burgesse, 
I mean. Shot.” 

Dekker addressed MacAdam: “Mac, 
that was the doctor talking to the M.E.’s 
man outside. I heard him say Burgesse 
was dead before the curtain was down.” 
He added, “Mind if I do?” 

“Hell, no,” MacAdam said and shrug¬ 
ged. “Free for all. Why not?” 

Dekker nodded and turned to Ross. 
“I suppose all the movements of the 
actors, the distances apart and so on, 
are pretty carefully worked out for that 
last scene?” 

“Absolutely. It’s a sort of tableau.” 

“How far apart were they, usually, 
when Burgesse gets shot?” 

“From nine to ten feet.” 

“Was there any change in that, even 
a small one, today?” 

“Nothing at all. Why, he even fell 
the same way, you know?” 

One of MacAdam’s men spoke up to 
Ross in a troubled voice: “The Burgesse 
character isn’t supposed to die at the 
end of the first act, is he? You don’t 
kill one of the stars that early in the 
play?” 

Ross said, “No, he’s only horribly 
wounded.” 

The homicide man looked satisfied. 
“That’s what I thought.” 

MacAdam regarded his man patiently 
before he said, “Ed, you figure on de¬ 
veloping that, or you checking up on the 
technique of playwriting?” then turned 
back to Ross and asked: “Got any 
ideas who put a real bullet in that gun?” 

“No, sir. Oh, no.” 


“Wasn’t you, was it?” 

Ross jumped a little. “Absolutely 
not.” 

“Sure?” 

“I certainly am.” 

“You sound pretty sure.” 

“Well, I am sure. I guess I’d know 
if—” 

“But you could’ve, couldn’t you?” 

“Well, I—uh—I suppose I—uh— 
could. But so could a lot of others. 
Howells let that revolver lie around 
anywhere. He’d put it on a chair or 
someplace and wander off.” 

IY/TacADAM started to stay some¬ 
thing at the same moment that 
Wace said, “Lieutenant?” MacAdam 
inclined his head and said with a wave 
of his hand, “Go right ahead, sir. Every 
county heard from.” 

“I’m sorry,” Wace said. 

“I mean that,” MacAdam protested. 
“Go ahead.” 

Wace smiled briefly, took a step to¬ 
ward Ross and said, “Correct me if 
I’m wrong, Mr. Ross. This play has 
been running some three months, so its 
routine is settled. As stage manager, 
you’d probably take personal charge 
of as important a prop as the revolver? 
You yourself would load the blank and 
carry the revolver on your person up to 
the moment you gave it to Howells, just 
before he entered from the garden? In 
that case—Yes?” 

It took Ross another moment to re¬ 
cover from his attitude of rapt and 
somewhat surprised attention. He had 
been shaking his head almost uncon¬ 
sciously, plainly alarmed by Wace, 

“That’s not exactly right,” he said. 
“Howells is onstage earlier and he has 
to let the audience see the revolver. He 
takes it out of his pocket and accident¬ 
ally drops it just before Miss Marlowe 
comes in, but he hides it in time. You 
see, the audience knows but no one in 
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the play does. I’d give Howells the 
revolver for the earlier scene. Then he 
exits and there’s about five minutes 
before he comes in again to end the act. 
I’d try to be around when he came off 
so’s I could take the revolver. Some¬ 
times I’d get it, sometimes I wouldn’t.” 

Wace said, “Because you weren’t 
around.” 

“Well, not that so much. Sometimes 
he’d say he wanted to keep it to build 
up the mood he wanted to have when he 
came back.” 

“And you let him?” Wace’s eye¬ 
brows rose, almost distressed. 

“My God, he’s one of the show’s 
stars! If that’s his mood, that’s his 
mood. Sometimes he wouldn’t let me 
have the revolver and then I’d find it on 
a table or someplace like that. Maybe 
he’d forget it or his mood would change 
or he’d get mad and tell me it was pull¬ 
ing his pockets out of shape. I was 
careful and all, just as you said, and if 
he had it, I’d try to hang around him in 
case he put it down. Not that I was 
suspicious or anything like that. I don’t 
want you to think there was—” 

“Not at all,” Wace said. “Just nor¬ 
mal precaution with a potentially dan¬ 
gerous firearm. You were also careful 
to load the blank only before Howells’ 
last entrance?” 

“No.” 

“No?” 

“Well, there’s a reason,” Ross said 
bitterly. 

“Naturally,” Wace said amiably. 

Ross said, “I told you sometimes 
Howells wouldn’t give me the revolver. 
Not even for a few seconds so’s I could 
load it. He went on once with nothing 
in it, and when he pulled the trigger 
there was click you could hear in the 
last row balcony, and the audience 
laughed through the intermission and 
every time after that the shooting came 
up. So I started loading it before I 


gave it to him the first time. I used to 
keep the safety on, but then I had to 
make sure to be there to remind him be¬ 
fore he went on again, so I finally quit 
that, too.” 

Wace nodded understanding^ and 
commented, “You seem to have had 
some difficulty managing to be at the 
right place at the right time.” 

“My God, you just don’t know! This 
show a stage manager has to be a com¬ 
bination wet-nurse, referee and I don’t 
know what. There wasn’t practically 
two consecutive minutes I could predict 
where I’d be.” 

“I see. Then when Howells first took 
the gun from you today, it was already 
loaded? And with the customary 
blank, of course?” 

“From the same identical box. Ab¬ 
solutely.” 

“And did you take the gun from him 
when he came off?” 

“No. You see what I mean?—I 
wasn’t even there. I was with Miss 
Cornish—she’s the ingenue. She was 
feeling a little sick when she came off, 
so I went up to her dressing room with 
her to see if there was anything I could 
do.” 

“And when did you come down 
again?” 

“Just before Howells made his last 
entrance of the act. I went over to him 
close enough to make sure I saw the 
revolver in his pocket.” 

“So that except for the last few mo¬ 
ments of the entire time that Howells 
was offstage, you were upstairs with 
Miss Cornish?” 

“That’s right.” 

“And you wouldn’t know if Howells 
had held on to the gun or not?” 

“I—uh—I do know. I heard, that 
is. It was lying on the green settee in 
the left wing. Some of the cast said 
they saw it.” 

“Howells had left it there before?” 
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“Probably. He’d left it everywhere.” 

'Y^/'ACE nodded and looked down at 
the floor then quickly raised his 
head, as if for the moment he had been 
too engrossed to realize, as he suddenly 
had realized, that the silence was wait¬ 
ing on him. He grinned briefly in em- 
barrasment and signified with a nod to 
MacAdam that he was at the end of his 
line of questioning. 

“Go ahead, go ahead,” MacAdam 
said, waving encouragement. I hoped, 
after a glance at Dekker, Wace 
wouldn’t take. Wace didn’t, and as 
he came back to stand beside me, Mac¬ 
Adam started to say: “You’re sure 
you’re all—” when the door opened to 
admit two more of his men, and he 
looked from them back to Wace long 
enough to ask: “What did you say 
your name was, sir?” 

“William Wace.” 

MacAdam’s nod carried over to his 
surveyal of the new arrivals. “You 
gentlemen crammed full of helpful in¬ 
formation, I trust?” 

One of the men, a ballistics specialist 
named Bernstein whom I knew slightly, 
went to MacAdam and whispered. The 
second man followed, then the other 
two from MacAdam’s squad closed in 
to form a little circle before the desk. 
Elias Ross was left standing alone be¬ 
tween the one group at the desk and 
another which Dekker made by turn¬ 
ing his back to the room and facing 
Wace and me. 

“Wace, remember this is homicide’s 
show. MacAdam’s all right, but re¬ 
member.” It was hard to tell whether 
his frown was because of irritation or 
thoughtfulness as he asked, “You have 
anything special on your mind?” 

Wace said, “I thought it might be 
nice to get a few facts.” 

Dekker said, “Don’t let MacAdam 
catch that attitude before you lose it. 


These cookies know just what they’re 
doing. You watch them and watch 
yourself; MacAdam’s a friend of 
mine.” 

He turned back just as MacAdam 
looked toward us and called out, “Hey, 
c’mere, no secrets. No snobs here. 
Mr. Ross, will you kindly accompany 
this gentleman outside to make a few 
fingerprints? Thank you. All right, 
Phil.” The print man and Ross went 
out and MacAdam said, “A little closer, 
Dekker. You bashful or what?” 

We came in until our group merged 
with theirs. 

MacAdam said, “Bernstein here’s 
been telling me what’s with that gun. 
Seems the actual bullet used was the 
wrong caliber, and it had to be stuffed 
into the chamber with paper wadded 
around it. Maybe you want to explain 
it, huh, Berny?” 

Bernstein was a tall, composed man 
who was supposed to spend a lot of 
time on his beautiful black moustache. 
He’d nodded to me when he first had 
a look at us and now for some reason 
he addressed his remarks to me, and 
there wasn’t a thing I could do about it. 

“It’s a .38 Smith and Wesson. Say 
it’s a large firearm for stage purposes, 
there being no military or police char¬ 
acters involved in its ownership. Fixed 
barrel, revolving cylinder swings out 
for loading. Center fire, using car¬ 
tridges with an exact diameter of, I be¬ 
lieve, point 359 inches. The fired shell, 
however, is for a .32 Smith and Wesson 
Long, diameter point 315. We’ll con¬ 
firm when we get the bullet but there 
doesn’t seem to be any reason to doubt 
it. Using either these figures or twist 
and groove diameter, which is two- 
thousandths of an inch smaller for both 
.32 and .38, leaves a thickness of point 
004 to be made up, for which paper was 
used.” 

“Very scholarly,” MacAdam ap- 
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proved. “And the paper?” 

“About an inch-and-a-half by an 
inch, rolled the long way, from coated 
stock, a magazine, say. It made a snug 
fit.” 

I wasn’t prepared to hear Wace ask, 
“Can we have a look at that bit of pa¬ 
per?” 

T)ERNSTEIN looked at Wace, 
glanced at MacAdam who wore a 
neutral expression, and looked back to 
Wace. “It’s outside,” he said. “It 
picked up a film of grease, which might 
fix prints on that kind of paper. It’s 
under a mike right now.” 

Wace nodded. 

MacAdam asked Bernstein: “Any¬ 
body on the paper situation?” 

“Everybody handy. Half a dozen, 
maybe.” 

MacAdam looked around. “Any¬ 
body?” he asked. 

The one of MacAdam’s men who 
hadn’t spoken until then said: “The 
first time you asked Ross if he could’ve 
put that bullet in there, he said he 
could, and so could a lot of others. 
Now, he’s the only one who could have 
put a real bullet in there from the start, 
so when he says others could have done 
it he must be talking about later, when 
the gun was lying around. But later 
he couldn’t have done it, the way he 
tells it, because he was upstairs all the 
time. Either he means he could have 
done it one of the other times the gun 
was lying around—which sounds like 
very interesting theorizing on his part 
—or else he maybe skidded a little on 
that one.” 

MacAdam nodded. “All right, Win¬ 
kler, you ask when he gets back. What’s 
on your mind, Nulty?” 

Nulty was the Ed who’d asked Ross 
if Burgesse was killed off so early in 
the play. He said, “Why didn’t Ross 
assign an assistant stage manager to 


get the gun if he’s always so damn 
busy?” 

Wace said, “Ross probably hasn’t 
any real assistants. In casts as large 
as this, they generally give the assistant 
stage manager jobs to some of the bit 
actors.” 

“What’s that got to do with the price 
of anchovies?” said Nulty in a cool 
voice. 

MacAdam said, “You ask Ross, huh, 
Ed?” and looked at Wace. “You have 
anything you want to ask Ross now 
that you know about the shell?” 

“Possibly,” said Wace. “I’ll wait 
and see, if you don’t mind.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” MacAdam 
said, studying Wace. “Is that why 
you didn’t follow up Ross when he 
mentioned the troubles he’s had?” He 
nodded as Wace hesitated to answer 
and asked: “What about that bit of 
paper you wanted to see? Or would 
you rather wait about that, too?” and 
he looked wise and large-eyed. 

“Thank you, Lieutenant,” Wace 
said. 

MacAdam said, “See if Phil’s fin¬ 
ished with Ross, huh, Berny?” 

Bernstein went to the door, opened 
it and hooked a finger at Ross, who 
came in wiping his black-inked hands 
with a handkerchief. 

MacAdam took out a pack of cig¬ 
arettes and passed them around and 
for a minute, everybody, including 
Ross, was busy getting a light. The 
way we were grouped it turned out we 
all blew smoke at Ross, who was a 
little startled by it. 

“For heaven’s sake, gentlemen, 
spread out,” MacAdam said. “Give 
Mr. Ross some air. Mr. Ross, I’ve 
been wondering how much you know 
about guns. What would you say?” 

jGHTHER the short respite outside or 
the rather friendly, offhand atmos- 
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phere inside had done a lot for Ross’s 
ease. “Guns in general?” he asked. 
“I have a Winchester I use sometimes 
when it’s open on deer upstate. I get 
along, I guess, but I’m no expert.” 

“Ever own any other firearms?” 

“Well, I had a different Winchester 
before this one.” 

“But no small guns, no revolvers, 
no automatics, so forth?” 

“No.” 

“Who bought the revolver used in 
the show?” 

“I did. We have a special permit 
for it.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, Mr. Ross.” 
MacAdam looked pleased and blew 
smoke through his nose. “You know 
you could have gotten one that would 
only fire blanks, don’t you?” 

“They generally look like toys. 
What we needed was a big menace re¬ 
volver you couldn’t mistake from the 
back of the house.” 

“Smith and Wesson, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, a Smith and Wesson .38.” 

“Buy the blanks yourself?” 

“Absolutely. From Fitch and Mar- 
sters. And I keep the box locked in 
my desk; that’s where it was when I 
got it for a detective.” 

“You’d know the difference between 
a real .38 bullet and a blank?” 

“I’m sure I would.” 

“Then you didn’t accidentally put in 
a real bullet?” 

“I should say not!” 

“You mean it wasn’t accidental?” 

“No, it wasn’t—” 

“You knew what you were doing?” 

“Yes—” 

“You gave him that gun with the real 
bullet already in it, then you made sure 
not to be around all the time he was 
offstage. If he happened to hold on to 
the gun he’d make a natural fall guy, 
and if he put it down somewhere, as 
he often did, the rest of the cast could 


be rung in as suspects. Only you for¬ 
got you might leave enough fingerprints 
on that tiny bit of paper to spoil every¬ 
thing. You forgot there’s a little film 
of grease on a real bullet that could 
carry your fingerprint to the paper. Not 
much, but enough to fry you.” 

MacAdam had slid off the desk while 
he was laying this on Ross, and his 
men had straightened up one by one 
with a somber wariness that was right 
out of a good B picture. The way they 
did it, the detailed, dead-pan, matter- 
of-fact way MacAdam had built it up, 
I could almost believe it myself and it 
kind of put me on edge. 

It had just about stopped Ross’s 
machinery. He looked like a man who 
was rapidly sinking in a quicksand in 
full view of eight morbid, unhelpful 
spectators. Just before his head dis¬ 
appeared he grabbed an open-mouthed 
breath, looked around wildly and cried 
out in a despairing, distant voice: “No 
. . . no-o-o-o . . 

MacAdam said: “You must have 
had a motive? We’ve got your finger¬ 
print on that strip of paper.” 

“Paper?” Ross burbled. “What. . . 
paper? . . 

“To make it fit,” MacAdam said. 

“Fit,” Ross repeated. His head kept 
shaking a little from side to side. “To 
make what fit? What paper?” 

MacAdam glanced at Winkler and 
Winkler said calmly, “You gave it 
away, Ross. Even before we had the 
print. You admitted you could have 
put the bullet in that gun, and then 
you give us a perfect alibi to show you 
couldn’t. You know why you made 
that mistake? Because you couldn’t 
get it out of your head that you really 
had had a chance—the best chance of 
all, at that.” 

Nultysaid: “You could’ve had that 
gun watched if you’d wanted to. You 
could’ve detailed that job to an assist- 
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ant stage manager.” 

Wace said: “And Miss Cornish 
wasn’t really sick.” 

There was a sudden, unexpected 
pause. One or two heads turned sharp¬ 
ly towards, then away from, Wace. The 
silence lasted perhaps five seconds, and 
then Ross’s voice emerged from it still 
weak but with the panic gone. 

“She was sick,” he said. “She threw 
up. She had a bad hangover. All the 
assistant stage managers are members 
of the cast.” He had turned to Nulty. 
“It saves us bucks and gives them some¬ 
thing extra, but there’re things you 
can’t ask them to do. You can’t ask 
one actor to follow another around like 
a pet dog or a valet or something. I 
mean, they’re all actors, you know? 
He’d snap their heads off if he felt 
mean about it.' All right, he’s got a 
little respect for me, but if I can’t get 
the revolver, how could they?” 

^HERE was another brief silence 
when Ross stopped talking, but this 
time it was MacAdam’s doing. He 
looked directly at Wace, and the ex¬ 
pression on his face—the look of a man 
who knows that there can be unhappi¬ 
ness in the world—was remarkably like 
Dekker’s when he was waiting for an 
answer from Wace. When Wace ig¬ 
nored the responsibility, MacAdam’s 
gaze and the silence broke together. 

MacAdam sighed. “Mr. Ross, that 
still leaves you with the best chance of 
all,” he said tranquilly. “Your story 
doesn’t remove the possibility of your 
putting the real bullet in right from 
the start. Your admission that you 
could have done it may mean just that. 
It may also be a more general admis¬ 
sion that you had had other chances, 
as all of you certainly seem to have 
had. Now, offhand you mightn’t think 
that would mean much, but it does. 
Ever been to an autopsy? No? Say 


it’s a suspected poisoning. Well, they 
hack away at everything, probing and 
searching until they come up with a 
fraction of a grain of arsenic from the 
duodenum. Just a speck of poison but 
what’s it doing there? That’s how it 
is with what you said. I ask you if 
you could have killed this man, Bur- 
gesse, and when you, with no hesitation 
at all, answer yes, I know you’ve 
thought of it before. It’s poison. Why 
should you have thought of it? Even 
if you didn’t do it?” 

Ross had listened attentively, as we 
all had, and he seemed to be consider¬ 
ing what MacAdam had said. I looked 
at Wace and saw the thin, disciplined 
lines in the corners of his mouth 
that suppressed what was probably a 
very pleased expression underneath. 
We were almost too close to MacAdam 
for it, but Wace leaned over to me and 
whispered, “Really in there, isn’t he?” 
Then he smiled a little. 

Ross said, “I don’t know, I guess I 
just thought about it. It must have oc¬ 
curred to me because I was always wor¬ 
ried about that gun.” 

“You had no reason to think of Bur- 
gesse’s death as something not alto¬ 
gether unpleasant?” MacAdam asked. 
“Now, Mr. Ross, reflect before you an¬ 
swer. Before we’re through with you, 
we’ll know enough about you for an 
authoritative biography. Unexpurgat¬ 
ed. Now think about how it was with 
Burgesse and you, and tell it so it’ll fit 
with what we find out ourselves.” 

Ross looked thoughtful, but not for 
very long. He made a quick, helpless 
gesture with his hands and said, 
“There’s nothing to tell. I didn’t like 
him much, but you could fill up the 
Waldorf-Astoria with people who didn’t 
like him. If someone wanted to kill 
him, I guess they had a reason, but I 
can’t say how good those reasons might 
be.” 
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MacAdam looked interested. “For 
instance?” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t want to mention any 
definite names—” 

“Of course you wouldn’t,” Mac¬ 
Adam nodded. “But . . . ?” 

Ross flushed. The cigarette in his 
hand had burned unattended to a butt. 
He took a hasty cautious puff and put 
the butt in an ashtray on the desk, 
then stepped back again. He straight¬ 
ened up. 

He said: “Well, Howells, naturally. 
I mean, about . . .” and began to hesi¬ 
tate, “about Eve ... Mis Marlowe ...” 

“Speak up, Mr. Ross, speak up! 
You want to help us, don’t you? You’re 
a responsible citizen in a law-abiding 
community. Are you with society or 
against it? What about Howells? 
What about Miss Marlowe? I like 
plain talk.” 

“All right,” Ross said firmly. “I 
guess you remember all that Howells- 
Marlowe publicity on the divorce? Big 
spreads. Well, it was pretty close to 
the truth. They got the divorce in Cal¬ 
ifornia, and it wasn’t final until two 
weeks after the show opened. The 
only reason we got Howells to take the 
part—it’s unsympathetic, you know, 
even if it is one of the best character¬ 
izations he’s ever done—the only rea¬ 
son, as I was saying, was Eve Mar¬ 
lowe being in it. He thought he had a 
chance up to the last night. They 
lunched together almost every day, and 
he sent flowers after every perform¬ 
ance. We had the whole company bet¬ 
ting on it—” 

“How did you bet?” MacAdam 
smiled. 

“I said no go. Without grabbing off 
any extra credit I’m a pretty good 
judge of character. It’s being in this 
business. They’re all a little phony, 
but they got to be at least a little 
phony to be any good in this business. 


Well, I don’t know exactly what made 
me decide no, but I was right, in 
spades. That last night she ducked 
out without changing, spent the night 
at a hotel for women, and the next day 
when she showed up she was single 
again. And that night she left the 
theatre with Burgesse and made the 
club circuit. After that they were an 
item, like they say. Nothing secret, 
though. Absolutely not. The columns 
wouldn’t let it even if they wanted.” 

ATacADAMS said, “And Howells 
and Burgesse had a few words?” 

“More than a few, but you don’t 
need many from Howells.” 

“No fights? No punches? Or 
maybe one of them is a slapper?” 

“No, but it came damn close once. 
This was about a month ago, a Mon¬ 
day morning we were having a rehear¬ 
sal. Eve—” 

“A rehearsal a month ago?” Mac¬ 
Adam said, passing out his cigarettes 
and throwing one to Ross. “Hasn’t 
this show been running almost three 
months?” 

“Sure, but we rehearse every two 
weeks just the same. All shows do. 
It keeps them from growing sloppy. 
So we were having this rehearsal and 
we get down to the end of the first act, 
where Howells shoots Burgesse, you 
know? Well, it was a Monday, and 
there was a lot of that cheap talk float¬ 
ing around that Eve and Burgesse had 
just come back from being on a week¬ 
end together—” 

MacAdam smiled again. “How did 
you bet, Mr. Ross?” 

“I wouldn’t know, Lieutenant,” Ross 
said sturdily. “I try to keep my mind 
above such activities. Not that it 
would mean anything if they had hap¬ 
pened to visit the same place that 
week-end. I try to—” 

“I understand perfectly and I 
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agree,” said MacAdam. 

“Yes, well, Howells was burning 
mad. He was still sending her flow¬ 
ers and candy and books but he didn’t 
see much of her, maybe lunch once in 
awhile. I could see he was really 
burned up. Well, comes the end of the 
act, he shoots Burgesse. Then after 
Burgesse falls — get this — Howells 
comes over to him, kicks him in the 
can while he’s lying there, then puts 
his foot on Burgesse—and Burgesse 
is howling with agony and can’t move 
—and makes a speech! You know? 
He stands there with one foot on Bur¬ 
gesse, with his right hand half in his 
jacket like Napoleon, waving that re¬ 
volver in his left hand, and he makes 
a speech like only he could do. He 
calls Burgesse every name in the book, 
and he recites a list of crimes he says 
Burgesse committed—” 

“Beg pardon?” 

“Not crimes for the police,” Ross 
said, treading lightly. “More for a 
doctor, you know? It doesn’t mean a 
thing. They all talk that way. That’s 
the stylish way to insult somebody, and 
everybody understands that’s all it is. 
It’s like if I called you a bastard; I 
wouldn’t really mean you were a bas¬ 
tard 

“I’m glad you feel that way, Mr. 
Ross.” 

“Oh, I didn’t—” 

“I know you didn’t,” MacAdam 
smiled. “What happened after How¬ 
ells concluded his address? Did you 
separate them?” 

“Burgesse couldn’t even get up. We 
had a doctor for him. My God, what 
I went through! He was going to quit 
the show and sue Howells for a mil¬ 
lion. We had to keep it out of the pa¬ 
pers and we had to have him ready for 
a matinee the next day. I stayed with 
him from that afternoon to the next, 
and Mr. Pembroke, he’s the senior 


producer, you know, he pleaded with 
Burgesse and finally Eve spoke to him. 
She didn’t want to have the show fold 
up under her while she was still wait¬ 
ing for some action from Hollywood.” 

“And they lived unhappily ever aft¬ 
er?” 

“Well, yes and no. Burgesse and 
Howells didn’t talk to each other off¬ 
stage after that, and Howells kept on 
sending flowers, and Eve kept on going 
around with Burgesse. They sort of 
got used to it, and that’s how it was 
until today.” 

“And that wasn’t very good, was it? 
I see why that gun worried you. You 
couldn’t help wondering when Howells 
was going to load it.” 

“Oh, no Lieutenant! No, I didn’t. 
If I’d thought—” 

“All right, all right. No one thinks 
you’re accusing Howells of anything. 
Now tell me this: did Miss Marlowe 
and Burgesse ever have any differ¬ 
ences?” 

“Nothing public, anyway.” 

“Now, Mr. Ross. . . .” 

“It’s just cheap talk. In this busi¬ 
ness when they stop talking about you 
you’re washed up. They said Eve 
wanted Burgesse to marry her, but 
that he wouldn’t. They said that’s 
why she went through with the divorce, 
but Burgesse was waiting to see if 
Hollywood wanted her any more, and 
if not, he wasn’t going to marry her. 
Maybe they had a scene or two about 
it, but not in public. And I don’t know 
but what there isn’t a damn bit of 
truth in the whole story.” 

1V/TacADAM nodded, but what that 
meant nobody knew. “Anybody 
else who didn’t like Burgesse or vice 
versa?” 

Ross didn’t answer. 

MacAdam said, “A few minutes ago 
you were filling the Waldorf-Astoria 
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with people who didn’t like him. They 
all check out since then?” 

Ross said, “Emmet Grant and Bur- 
gesse had a fight in Burgesse’s dress¬ 
ing-room about ten days ago. Bur- 
gesse said Grant came in and began it, 
Grant said Burgesse pulled him in 
while he was walking past. Grant took 
a bad beating before I got there.” 

“What they fight about?” 

“Oh, Grant was supposed to be steal¬ 
ing Burgesse’s best scenes, mugging 
and upstaging and changing his cue 
lines. Grant’s only the juvenile, and 
he was playing with two male names 
like Howells and Burgesse, but in 
some reviews he got the best notices.” 

“Who do you think started that 
fight?” 

“Well, it’s hard to say, you know? 
Grant’s a youngster but he’s a hot-head 
and kind of proud, kind of stuck-up, 
if you know what I mean. And Bur¬ 
gesse had been making cracks about 
knocking his big head off, so it could 
be that Grant went to him or Burgesse 
yanked him in. More than that I can’t 
say.” 

“Sounds like a happy family, all 
right,” MacAdam said musingly. “How 
did you keep Grant in it after that, or 
was it easy?” 

“Pretty easy. This show was Grant’s 
first real break and he knew it. The 
Coast’s after him but his agent’s hold¬ 
ing out.” 

MacAdam sighed. “Anyone else?” 

“Nothing special. He was just . . . 
well, unpopular, you know?” 

Wace sounded off again at this quiet 
juncture: “Mr. Ross, how did How¬ 
ells get along with the other members 
of the company?” 

“He got along without them,” Ross 
said grinning. “As long as they stayed 
out of his way, peace and quiet. If 
not, a few Howellsian remarks, and 
the path was deserted. Then some 


days he’d bubble over with smiles and 
sweet sayings he remembered from 
other plays, and he’d bring Miss Cor¬ 
nish flowers and wine for everybody 
else. Or it could be a hot tip on a horse 
he’d give me.” 

Wace said, “This bringing Miss Cor¬ 
nish flowers . . . ?” 

“Nothing like that,” said Ross. “It 
was just his moods.” 

“Thank you,” Wace said, signing off 
very definitely. 

MacAdam looked around at the rest 
of us before he turned back to Ross. 
“I’ll add my thanks too, Mr. Ross. 
You’ve been very helpful—” 

Ross, smiling pleasantly, had started 
to turn to the door, but he interrupted 
MacAdam to ask: “What about that 
strip of paper?” in a mildly puzzled 
and amused voice. 

“—but since you’re under suspicion 
of murder,” MacAdam had gone on 
without stopping, “you’ll make no men¬ 
tion of that strip of paper or anything 
else you heard in here. As a matter of 
fact, you’ll speak to no one about any¬ 
thing. Is that clear?” 

Ross said quietly: “Absolutely.” 

When Ross had left, MacAdam said, 
“Well, it certainly looks as if, doesn’t 
it?” and smiled gloomily. “Suppose 
you lads go out and dig a little, huh? 
Winkler, you see if they’ve got their 
fronts ready and we’ll get down to 
work.” 

Winkler and Nulty and Bernstein 
went out, and when the stenographer 
followed, that left MacAdam alone 
with Wace, Lieutenant Dekker and me. 
I felt that was what MacAdam had 
wanted, except perhaps he’d just as 
soon 1 was elsewhere. 

CHAPTER III 

T SEE that the way I’ve been telling 
1 this, Wace doesn’t seem to have 
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been such a much, while MacAdam 
looks very good indeed. There are 
three perfectly valid reasons for that. 
One, it happened the way I’m telling it. 
Two, MacAdam was very good. Three, 
we’re wrong—not being clever enough, 
or perhaps intuitive or experienced 
enough to understand what Wace was 
up to. Anyway, / wasn’t. I could 
never have guessed how early in the 
case Wace had privately nominated his 
candidate for whoever arranged Bur- 
gesse’s murder, nor that from then on 
he acted only to confirm his choice. 

Whether or not this was understood 
by MacAdam, he had quickly devel¬ 
oped a curiosity about Wace. The key 
to MacAdam was in understanding the 
devotion he had for his work, in realiz¬ 
ing that he really had what we call a 
‘social’ feeing about it, without having 
lost a good sense of proportion, with¬ 
out becoming knight-errantish and 
without posturizing: he could deliver 
outlandishly burlesqued speeches on 
such matters without batting an eye— 
as, for instance, he had submerged 
Ross in a syrupy routine on citizenship 
and the community. He hunted new 
men in the department, sharp men, 
thoughtful men, men with what he 
called an ‘interesting point of view’— 
above all, men who would remain in 
police work after they were good 
enough to be grabbed by some private 
corporation or agency. As it happened 
later, after MacAdam and Wace had 
been together on a second case, Wace 
was transferred to the homicide bu¬ 
reau, but it never worked out. 

Which is another story. In this one, 
MacAdam was still finding Wace out. 

MacAdam searched his pockets, say¬ 
ing, “Dekk, how do you figure this 
Ross?” then looking frustrated he 
turned to Wace and said, “Solve this: 
who has my currently missing cigar¬ 
ettes?” 


Dekker said: “I’ll know when I see at 
least one of the people he spoke about.” 

Wace held out a pack of cigarettes 
to MacAdam. “They went up in 
smoke,” he said. “Try one of mine.” 

“Sounds as if you don’t like him,” 
said MacAdam. “Where the hell were 
these while you were gratefully accept¬ 
ing mine?” 

“Don’t know’s I dislike him, either,” 
Dekker said. 

“Thanks,” said Wace, taking Mac- 
Adam’s offered light and reaching out 
for the pack which he then passed to 
Dekker and me. 

“How about you, Wace?” MacAdam 
asked. 

'Y^/'ACE blew out smoke, eyed the tip 

T of his cigarette, then looked up at 
MacAdam. 

MacAdam took the momentary pause 
to say, “I can’t imagine what you’re 
going to say after a buildup like this.” 

Wace said, “Lieutenant, I’d say that 
my reaction was a little prematurely 
conditioned, and that he seems worth 
all your emphasis on him—though here 
I’d say our reasons might not always 
be identical.” 

“That,” MacAdam nodded, “rated a 
buildup.” 

“Sorry,” Wace grinned. “I didn’t 
realize it would sound like that.” 

“It wasn’t so bad. A little cryptic, 
maybe. You like being cryptic?” 

Dekker observed, “That’s a beautiful 
question, Mac, and it’s liable to get you 
an even more beautiful answer.” 

Wace’s grin had lasted. “Shall I 
explain, Lieutenant?” 

“No, I don’t think you want to. Any¬ 
way, I think I was more fascinated by 
the grammatical construction of what 
you said. You shook me off somewhere 
near your second qualifying clause.” 
He regarded Wace quizzically. “Can 
you really explain it?” 
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“I meant two things,” Wace said. 
“First, that what I think of Ross has 
been influenced by other things than 
his interview in this room. I didn’t feel 
ready to say what other things, so I 
didn’t. Second, that whatever I think, 
I agree that it was important to be as 
exhaustive as you were with him. Then 
I added that though I agreed with your 
method, it might be for different rea¬ 
sons than those which I’ve assumed we 
share in common.” He added, “That 
sounds a little airier than I meant. I’m 
afraid I’m having bad luck with my 
choice of words.” 

“I’m having better luck understand¬ 
ing you,” MacAdam said interestedly. 
“I won’t ask what your different reasons 
are, but I’d like to hear what you think 
we share in common. You seem to’ve 
been diagnosing my so-called method. 
I’ll change that. We’ll drop the ‘so- 
called’ and admit I have a method, or 
certainly think I have. What do you 
think it is?” 

Wace said, “I think you decided to 
build around Ross, not only because 
he’s a prime suspect, but because his 
job makes him a great source of infor¬ 
mation about the others. But no matter 
how important he is, the time you’ve 
spent on him—without even having a 
quick look at some of the others—must 
have another reason. I think you’ve 
been giving the others time to get set 
for you.” 

Without indicating whether or not 
he agreed, MacAdam said, “An unus¬ 
ual business, that, huh, Wace?” 

“Yes,” Wace nodded, then hesitated. 
“I may be wrong, but that’s what I 
would have done if I’d been able to 
think of it in time. In an ordinary 
murder you like to get a general im¬ 
pression of the whole thing as quickly 
as possible, before you try for detail. 
But these people are all actors, and 
they’re probably good enough to hide 


anything you’d have been interested in 
seeing. I mean that you could hardly 
expect to catch anyone with his guard 
down. So why not try the other ex¬ 
treme? If you came too late to hope 
for a good first impression with actors, 
why not give them more than enough 
time to get set for you? It might work 
very well, after you knew something 
about them. If you believe in that sort 
of thing, you might decide on such 
things as who was overplaying, or not 
playing at all.” He added: “I gathered 
you were referring to that when you 
asked Winkler to see if their fronts 
were ready. Or am I wrong?” 

MacAdams said: “Wace, that’s a first 
rate analysis. You probably make it 
sound better than it is. But this my 
believing ‘in that sort of thing’—by 
which I suppose you mean the value 
of more or less emotional reactions to 
people—” 

“Not necessarily emotional at all,” 
said Wace. 

“How would you put it?” MacAdam 
asked. 

“Well, say a privately-arrived-at in¬ 
stantaneous total of a lot of impres¬ 
sions—even hunches—that adds up to 
something meaningful.” 

“All right. Do you believe in it?” 

“Enough to believe in having a try 
at it.” 

“Think it’ll ever replace the finger¬ 
print?” 

“I’m devoted to the fingerprint.” 

“You’re not a nut about this impres¬ 
sion-reaction business?” 

Wace laughed. “Lieutenant, you’ve 
got me all wrong.” 

“I’m not so sure. You’re all decided 
about Ross, aren’t you?” 

“If I am, it’s not because of any re¬ 
action or impression that concerns him 
directly. I said I’d been influenced by 
other things than what I saw or heard 
in here.” 
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“Wace,” MacAdam sighed, “what 
makei you such a mystery man, huh?” 

“I don’t like to sound foolish.” 

“Ego?” 

“I’d rather think not, but it’s pos¬ 
sible.” 

MacAdam nodded, put out his ciga¬ 
rette and said, “Well, that’s something 
you can learn.” He smiled at Dekker. 
“Talent like this must be making life 
exciting on S 1st Street these days.” 

“Oh yes,” said Dekker. 

“Let’s go see what’s with the fronts,” 
said MacAdam. 

CHAPTER IV 

TV/TacADAM really started operating 
then. When he left the office Mac¬ 
Adam had been using as a command 
post, Sergeant Guaneri of MacAdam’s 
staff was waiting outside with Arnold 
Corey. Guaneri had been supervising 
the doing of whatever needed doing 
outside the office, and Corey, you re¬ 
member, was the first grade from our 
precinct who’d been at the theatre when 
we arrived. Guaneri hesitated long 
enough to indicate that MacAdam 
might prefer to hear him privately, and 
MacAdam excused himself and took 
Guaneri aside. 

After a moment, MacAdam beckoned 
Corey to join them and they talked for 
a minute or two. Then Guaneri and 
Corey went off to the wing and Mac¬ 
Adam walked over to exchange a few 
words with Bernstein and the print men. 

Dekker seemed to be uncomfortable 
about waiting and he turned to Wace, 
who apparently had his own thoughts 
and was oblivious of Dekker’s discom¬ 
fort, and then Dekker turned to me and 
got a fish-eyed return glance for his 
troubles. I felt MacAdam expected us 
to stay—all three of us, even if it was 
only because he could no longer tact¬ 
fully separate us—and I told myself 


the merry hell with Dekker’s sensibili¬ 
ties aad stayed happy. 

I looked around. Things had settled 
and changed backstage. That first 
frightened, shocked stillness that gen¬ 
erally comes over people who have just 
seen murder done, had given way to 
subdued talking. The earlier groups 
had broken into smaller ones. Others 
—I think I mentioned it was a large 
cast—were standing around alone, aim¬ 
lessly, or trying to work up interest in 
newspapers and worn magazines. Not 
many had turned toward us when we 
came out of the office, nor did they 
seem, particularly, to be following what 
was going on, but they weren’t missing 
a thing. They had had time to recover 
and to reflect, and the atmosphere had 
changed. I don’t know that tension is 
the sort of word I mean for what I felt, 
but it’s close. 

There was no one thing you could put 
your finger on. Maybe it was related 
to Wace’s “instantaneous total of a lot 
of impressions,” and it was made of 
many things—of deceptively attentive 
people, and quiet voices, and a feeling 
of something purposeful moving toward 
an end that would later appear to have 
been inevitable, and a morbid aware¬ 
ness that four people, two men and two 
women, had been isolated in separate 
rooms, and that a fifth person, Ross, 
was keeping quite to himself—and even 
the May air, unseasonably warm and 
almost too rich to breathe, seemed part 
of it. 

Well, presently MacAdams came 
back to where we stood, and there was 
no question that he’d expected us to 
stay. He addressed us through Dek¬ 
ker, keeping his voice low. 

“Nothing much. The strip of paper 
around the shell was torn from a pro¬ 
gram cover, but it hasn’t shown yet. 
Then your man Corey came on a back 
stairway, an old-fashioned emergency 
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exit, that leads to all the dressing- 
rooms. Guaneri didn’t know about it 
and nobody covered, so now we’ll let 
it stay open in case anybody wants to 
do a little sub rosa visiting, if it hasn’t 
happened until now. The prints look 
hopeless—Howells and Ross all over 
the gun, and no one else, and nothing 
on the shell or paper.” 

Dekker grunted and said, “Not so 
good.” 

“Not so good,” MacAdam nodded. 
He saw Guaneri appear again down the 
wing and waved to him. “The doc says 
Marlowe’s over her hysterics. Care to 
come along?” MacAdam asked, looking 
at all three of us. 

Dekker said, “Mac, you’re sure we’re 
not—” 

“No,” said MacAdam. “Eve Mar¬ 
lowe rates a big audience any time.” 

pVE MARLOWE’S dressing-room 
was half a flight up a wide stair¬ 
way that started near the backstage en¬ 
trance. Actually it was a two-room 
suite. She was still in the dressing-room 
proper and we were in the sitting-room, 
which was done in burgundy, with sa¬ 
teen quilted walls, Parisian boudoir 
prints and an opened console bar. Ed 
Nulty and Winkler had joined us, and 
the room was a little crowded. 

Most of us were sitting when Eve 
Marlowe made her entrance, and she 
kept us seated with a slight gesture 
that revealed a crushed lace handker¬ 
chief in her right hand. She looked a 
little crushed herself, in a Joan of Arc 
sort of way. 

She was a tall woman with memor¬ 
able flanks. Her breasts were too heavy, 
her lips too red, her hair too blonde, 
her eyes too blue, but she was damned 
attractive and she didn’t let you forget 
it. The pastel blue negligee she had 
on took a lot of wearing. She was in 
her early thirties and prepared to stay 


there another ten years. She had a 
fresh, cold, lovely smell, like a florist’3 
refrigerator, say. She sat erect at the 
edge of an upholstered chair, legs pulled 
back, hands folded in her lap, looking 
at us without curiosity. 

Nulty opened the outer door and a 
uniformed stenographer came in and 
sat down near MacAdam with pencil 
and notebook ready. 

MacAdam said, “Miss Marlowe, I’m 
Lieutenant MacAdam of the Homicide 
Bureau. We’ve compared your finger¬ 
prints to those found on the paper wad¬ 
ding. It’s my duty to inform you that 
your are under no compulsion to make 
any statement without legal representa¬ 
tion. Anything you do or say may be 
held against you.” 

She looked at MacAdam expression¬ 
lessly, from under heavy lids. 

MacAdam said, “We know you had 
several violent quarrels with Mr. Bur- 
gesse these past weeks. We know from 
your fingerprints that you had the op¬ 
portunity—” 

“I don’t know what you want with 
my fingerprints,” Eve Marlowe said in 
a slow husky voice. “I’ll tell you a few 
things you don’t know. Ralph Bur- 
gesse was my husband. We were mar¬ 
ried secretly the day after my divorce 
was final.” She looked from the 
stenographer’s notebook to MacAdam. 
“Dean Howells murdered Ralph. That’s 
a clear statement; I’m not being hysteri¬ 
cal.” 

MacAdam nodded soberly. “It’s a 
clear statement. How did your finger¬ 
prints get on the gun?” 

“I can’t imagine. I held it for only 
a moment and I was wearing gloves at 
the time.” 

“Uh-huh. How did you happen to 
get hold of it?” 

At that point I knew that what I felt 
for MacAdam was true love. There 
weren’t many men who, casting a rou- 
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tine, unhopeful question, could have 
received such an unexpected whopper 
of an answer with the equanimity of his, 
“Uh-huh.” 

Marlowe answered, “Dean came in 
and left it. I picked it up and went 
after him.” 

“When was this?” 

“During the first act. There’s a 
scene during which Dean and I are off¬ 
stage for almost five minutes. I ran 
up to powder my nose and he was in 
my dressing-room. He wanted to take 
me to dinner tonight but I had other 
plans. He went out and forgot the gun. 
I found it a moment after he had gone 
and I went into the hallway and called 
him and he came up and took it.” 

MacAdam began, “Did—” and 
stopped as Wace got to his feet. 

■y^ACE nodded to MacAdam and 

T turned to the woman to say, “Miss 
Marlowe, did you say you called How¬ 
ells in the hallway while the perform¬ 
ance was going on?” 

Marlowe regarded Wace without in¬ 
terest. “Would you like it better if I’d 
said I whispered?” 

“If you whispered.” 

“I did whisper. He was just at the 
foot of the stairs.” 

“Thank you,” said Wace. He glanced 
towards MacAdam again, but Mac¬ 
Adam was gazing serenely at Eve Mar¬ 
lowe. Wace asked, “Did he come to 
your dressing-room often?” 

“Look here, mister detective—” 

Wace observed mildly, “It’s an in¬ 
nocent question really.” 

Marlowe said: “He dropped in now 
and then.” 

“Did he ever leave the gun here be¬ 
fore?” 

“At least once. Last week, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact. He was always forgetting 
it somewhere.” 

“Do you always powder your nose 


with your gloves on?” 

She looked at Wace steadily. “Not 
always. I had put the gloves back on 
for my next entrance before I found 
the gun.” 

“Where was it?” 

“On a chair behind my dressing 
table.” 

“Might you have missed seeing it?” 

“Hardly.” She frowned. 

“How long was the gun actually in 
your possession?” 

“Do you mean in my hands?” 

“In your dressing-room.” 

“A few moments.” 

“How long would that be in con¬ 
crete time?” 

“In concrete time? A minute at 
most. Probably less. Shall we say 
fifty-three and two-fifths concrete sec¬ 
onds?” 

“You have a maid. Was she in here 
at the time?” 

“As a concrete matter of fact she 
wasn’t. I sent her out when I found 
Dean here.” 

“Did you generally send her out 
when Howells visited you?” 

“What earthly difference—” Mar¬ 
lowe began, then gestured wearily and 
said, “Yes, I generally sent her out.” 

“May I ask why, Miss Marlowe?” 

“Because Dean’s conversation is ut¬ 
terly unpredictable.” 

“Thank you,” said Wace. 

MacAdam cleared his throat and said 
in a friendly tone, “Miss Marlowe, you 
said Howells murdered Burgesse, 
didn’t you?” 

“You’re not really interested, are 
you, Lieutenant?” 

“Do you know what that statement 
involves, Miss Marlowe?” 

“I thought I did until you just 
asked.” 

“Then I’ll clear it up. By that state¬ 
ment I understand you to say that 
Howells substituted a real bullet for 
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the blank. Do you know that Howells 
did that?” 

“If you mean did I see him do it— 
no.” 

“That’s what I mean. What do you 
mean?” 

“I mean that he threatened to kill 
Ralph. He told me more than once 
that he’d kill Ralph if he didn’t get out 
of his way. He was in here one night 
after the performance—my maid heard 
him—and he said, ‘My dear, you hold 
that horrible man’s life in your sweet 
little hand. If you don’t let him go 
before I lose patience, I’ll probably 
kill him.’ It was perfectly obvious 
how he meant that. He had the op¬ 
portunity every day and he took it in 
a very characteristic way.” 

“Then his motive was jealousy?” 
said MacAdam. 

“ JEALOUSY?” She laughed a hard, 

J ringing laugh and I realized it was 
her voice we’d heard screaming just as 
we arrived at the theatre. She threw 
out a hand in the grand tragic manner 
and said in what I surmised was an 
unkind pastiche of Howells: “Hell hath 
no fury like Dean Howells scorned!” 
and laughed again. 

“Then Howells is still in love with 
you?” 

“Who said anything about love? He 
doesn’t know what love is. He’s a two- 
headed Narcissus busy admiring him¬ 
self front and back. When he finds a 
woman who’s in love with him he gets 
excited about her good taste. He hated 
Ralph because he thought Ralph had 
taken away one of his worshippers.” 

“Did Howells know about your se¬ 
cret marriage?” 

“That would be a fine secret, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“Maybe Burgesse told him?” 

“Maybe Ralph put that bullet in the 
gun, too.” 


“Maybe he found out some other 
way.” 

“All right, maybe. I just don’t hap¬ 
pen to think so. We went up to Wood- 
bourne and were married in the home 
of a friend of mine there, Ann Chester. 
And we used our real names, and the 
justice of the peace, a Mr. Alex Pec- 
kowski, never even heard of our stage 
names. But, maybe.” 

“You mean, Miss Marlowe, that you 
kept your marriage a secret out of fear 
that Howells might kill your husband?” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

“I thought you implied it.” 

“When?” 

“I must be mistaken. Why did you 
keep it a secret?” 

“Several reasons. It would hurt the 
box office. We’d gotten a lot of pub¬ 
licity with our unresolved triangle. It 
was about the only thing that kept 
this great play going. And there was 
always the chance that Dean would 
quit the show.” 

“Really? Then you didn’t also be¬ 
lieve he might kill Burgesse?” 

“I didn’t know what he might do. 
We’re not talking about a man with 
normal reactions. Dean Howells is a 
megalomaniac. He might quit or kill 
or do both. Or he might think up 
something more suited to his person¬ 
ality. Don’t ask me what.” 

“I won’t. I’ll ask you if Burgesse 
shared your reasons for secrecy.” 

“It was his play too, wasn’t it?” 

“He wasn’t afraid Howells might kill 
him?” MacAdam asked. 

“No.” 

Winkler spoke up. “Miss Marlowe, 
with so many good reasons for not get¬ 
ting married—since it was obviously 
going to be difficult to keep it a secret 
—may I ask why you didn’t postpone 
the marriage until matters settled, or 
the play’s run ended?” 

“We got married because we thought 
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we were in love.” 

“That doesn’t make marriage com¬ 
pulsory, does it?” 

Marlowe said very evenly: “We 
wanted each other, and no waiting.” 

“Well . . Winkler began and 
stopped. 

Marlowe said to Winkler: “One 
more crack out of you and you’ll be 
spitting teeth.” 

MacAdam said, “I think you owe 
Miss Marlowe an apology.” 

“Miss Marlowe, I beg your pardon,” 
said Winkler. “I have a big mouth.” 

“And a small mind,” said Marlowe. 

“He’s sorry,” said MacAdam. “Do 
you want him to leave?” 

“No. I want him to sit here and 
keep his small mind shut.” 

“He’ll do that. Miss Marlowe, if 
you really believe that Howells planned 
to murder Burgesse, you must also be¬ 
lieve that he substituted a real bullet 
for the blank either before or after he 
was here in your dressing-room. In 
either case the gun was very important 
to him. How do you account for his 
leaving it here? You’d think it would 
be on his mind to keep his hands on 
that gun, wouldn’t you?” 

“Maybe he left it here hoping to get 
my fingerprints on it. You said you 
found them, not that I believe you.” 

“I won’t insist. But why should 
Howells want your fingerprints on the 
gun? Do you think he planned to im¬ 
plicate you in the murder?” 

“I wouldn’t put it past him.” 

“But how could he hope to have any¬ 
one believe you’d kill Ralph Bur¬ 
gesse?” 

“He could hope. Anyway, he knew 
Ralph and I hadn’t been getting along. 
The whole company knew. The little 
sneaks kept talking about it all the 
time.” 

“I meant to ask you about that. I 
believe I mentioned hearing you’d been 


quarreling. May I ask what those 
quarrels were about?” 

“You may indeed, Lieutenant. We 
quarreled about everything.” 

“Everything?” 

“And anything.” 

“Is that what you meant when you 
said you got married because you 
thought you were in love?” 

“Yes. We were going to get an an¬ 
nulment.” 


TV/fAcADAM paused and scratched 
^ 1 his jaw. “Really? All decided?” 

“Well, just about.” 

Ed Nulty popped up: “You actually 
filed papers, didn’t you, Miss Marlowe? 
That’s why you remember the name of 
the justice of the peace who married 
you—you probably had to refer to it 
recently in the legal action?” 

“Yes.” 

“I wish you’d mentioned this annul¬ 
ment sooner,” said MacAdam. 

“I might have gotten to it sooner if 
you could keep these fast-talking con¬ 
federates of yours off my back. I’ve 
been breathing for the last three min¬ 
utes only on what I could steal.” 

“Who did the filing for the annul¬ 
ment?” asked MacAdam. 

“I did.” 


“May I ask on what grounds?” 
“The usual: fraud. I claimed he 
misrepresented his income.” 

“You’d both settled on that?” 

“Yes.” 

“Who actually asked for the annul¬ 
ment first?” 

“I don’t remember. We both wanted 


it.” 


“Equally?” 

“Yes, damn it, equally!” 

“Just didn’t get along,” MacAdam 
said. “Any violences, ever?” 

“Yes!” 

“He struck you?” 

“Yes! And I struck him! We used 
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to beat hell out of each other. We took 
turns at it. I’d beat him from midnight 
till three and he beat me from three to 
six. That didn’t leave much time for 
sleep but we were happy. We bought 
hand-made Argentine gaucho whips and 
beat each other equally and concretely. 
Any more questions?” 

MacAdam shook his head reproach¬ 
fully. “Not for the present,” he said. 
“Thank you, Miss Marlowe. You’ve 
been very helpful.” 

She rose to her feet, smiling sweetly 
and fluttering her eyelids, said, “Oh, 
Lieutenant, I bet you say that to ’most 
ezwa-boddy!” and took the three steps 
to her door with an air of statuesque 
indifference. 

'Y^/’E TROOPED back, in pairs, to 
the office backstage where Mac¬ 
Adam had set himself up before. Wace 
walked with me. Apparently we weren’t 
going to visit the others, as I’d thought 
MacAdam intended originally, but 
would have them come to us. Wace 
said that was because MacAdam 
wanted to keep away from the vicinity 
of the back stairs, in case anybody 
wanted to use it. MacAdam had gone 
through with the one visit because he 
had already indicated some such ac¬ 
tion, and an abrupt change of plan 
might have made someone especially 
wary. And, considering Marlowe’s 
eminence as the female lead, it was not 
illogical that MacAdam would go to 
her alone. 

I agreed. 

When we were in the office again, 
MacAdam asked Nulty to get Dean 
Howells. MacAdam talked to Dek- 
ker, and Wace, who was standing a 
few feet away with me, watched them 
as if he were trying to read their lips. 
MacAdam looked at him once or twice, 
finally smiled, and called Winkler and 
us to gather a little closer. MacAdam 


asked Wace to produce his cigarettes 
and we went through the ceremony of 
lighting up, MacAdam meanwhile smil¬ 
ing a little to himself. 

“Well, Winkler?” he asked. 

Winkler shrugged. “I’m not the last 
word on how freshly made widows 
ought to be expected to behave.” 

“They were getting an annulment,” 
said MacAdam reasonably. 

“Well, she was hysterical at first, 
wasn’t she?” said Winkler. 

“And she’s not an especially mourn¬ 
ful type, to begin with,” said Mac¬ 
Adam. 

“No,” said Winkler. “Not espe¬ 
cially.” 

MacAdam’s smile grew brighter. 
“Certainly stinks a little, doesn’t it?” 
he said. “How about you, Wace?” 

Wace said, “I’m afraid it’s going to 
stink more as it blossoms.” 

“Uh-huh,” said MacAdam thought¬ 
fully. “Care to mention any names?” 

Wace smiled, “No.” 

“Could you really though, if you 
wanted to?” 

“It would be pointless.” 

“How far back could you have said 
who?” 

Wace hesitated, then said, “Pretty 
far back.” 

“Honest?” 

“Honest.” 

“You’ll admit it sounds odd?” 

“Not only that, but that I may be 
very wrong.” 

“Wace, I like to see confidence like 
yours. It’s good to see a man operat¬ 
ing intelligently on a theory. Just a 
minute, nothing wrong with theories. 
You said I had a method. That would 
be tactics, where a theory is strategy. 
All I say is, let’s hear it.” 

Wace smiled, dropped his gaze for 
a reflective moment and looked up 
again. “I’ll put it this way,” he said. 
“A crime, especially a planned, com- 
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plex crime, has character. When you 
understand its character, you know 
pretty well what sort of person com¬ 
mitted the crime. All you do then is 
fit the person to the crime.” 

“In other words,” said MacAdam, 
“you not only must understand the 
character of a crime, but of people—all 
sorts of people who might be involved 
in the crime.” 

“It’s really much simpler in prac¬ 
tice.” 

MacAdam nodded. “Good,” he said. 
“You know, Wace, sooner or later we’ll 
work out this murder—” there was a 
knock on the door “—and then we’ll be 
able to judge better just how much 
humbug there is in what you say.” 

Wace’s smile was worried a little. 
“That still leaves two alternatives to 
humbug. I may honestly be wrong, 
and this murder may never be worked 
out—at least, not officially.” 

MacAdam studied Wace for a mo¬ 
ment, sighed, “Well and then 

said, “Winkler, my good man, leave 
us open the door. Mr. Howells waits 
without.” 

CHAPTER V 

TQEAN HOWELLS preceded Nulty 
into the office. He came in like a 
lion in a Roman arena, lashing his tail, 
sweeping us with his eyes as if to 
judge with experienced judgment, 
where danger might lay. He had a 
head like a lion’s too, a large-featured 
face that was handsome and virile with 
a long-haired wavy blond mane and 
dark sad eyes, and a slow, regal assur¬ 
ance in the way he turned it. He was 
in his latter thirties, tall and loose- 
jointed, and he wore a beautifully tai¬ 
lored glen plaid suit with casual ele¬ 
gance. 

He inclined his head questioningly 
as no one spoke, took out a cigarette 


case and lighter and smoked. Then 
he said sharply, “Well?” 

MacAdam said, “I am Lieutenant 
MacAdam of the Homicide Bureau. 
We’ve compared your fingerprints to 
those found on the wadding around the 
spent shell. I must warn you that any¬ 
thing you say may be held against you, 
and that you are entitled to refuse to 
make any statement without your at¬ 
torney’s advice.” 

“Very well.” 

MacAdam said: “How do you ac¬ 
count for your fingerprints on the paper 
wadding?” 

“On the paper what?” 

“Wadding,” said MacAdam. He 
spelled it. 

“What is it?” 

“Come now, Howells—” 

“Mister Howells I” Dean Howells 
said sharply. “I don’t respond well to 
high-handed methods, Lieutenant. I’m 
willing to answer your questions if I 
understand them, but you’ll get no¬ 
where very quickly with veiled refer¬ 
ences.” 

“I’m sorry I taxed your patience,” 
said MacAdam dryly. 

“Now, what about my fingerprints?” 

“I must have been mistaken.” 

Howells slowly raised his eyebrows. 
“Indeed?” he said, with a golden bari¬ 
tone sarcasm. “That makes it taxation 
with misrepresentation, to mint an epi¬ 
gram. Is he taking notes?” 

MacAdam said, “I’ll see that you get 
a copy. How familiar are you with 
firearms, Mr. Howells?” 

“I’m considered an expert skeet- 
shooter.” 

“What about smaller arms? Have 
you ever owned any?” 

“I have a fine collection of duelling 
pistols. I do some target shooting with 
revolvers, but I don’t happen to own 
any. I have had a few from time to 
time, though.” 
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“Do you know the make and caliber 
of the gun that killed Burgesse?” 

“Of course. It’s a Smith and Wes¬ 
son 38.” 

“You’d know how to get a gun like 
that to fire a bullet intended for a 
Smith and Wesson 32 Long?” 

“It shouldn’t be diff—” Howells be¬ 
gan, stopped abruptly and let his eyes 
rest on MacAdam. “I see what you 
meant by wadding.” His mouth twisted 
savagely. “You certainly had your 
damned gall saying you found my fin¬ 
gerprints on the wadding.” 

“That’ll be enough, Mr. Howells,” 
said MacAdam. 

“I’ll decide what is or isn’t enough, 
Lieutenant!” 

“Howells, you’d better cool your can 
off. There’s been something ugly in 
this room ever since you came in.” 

“You’re doubtlessly referring to your 
insinuations.” 

“Sue me, I’m rich,” said MacAdam. 
“You hated Burgesse, did you?” 

“You give it too much dignity. I 
despised him.” 

“Anything special in the way of rea¬ 
sons?” 

“Nothing especially special.” 

“Not even jealousy?” 

“I? Jealous of Burgesse? For what?” 

“Eve Marlowe.” 

TJ OWELLS regarded MacAdam with 
11 amused contempt. “That bag?” 
he said. “Did she tell you that? Her 
dream-world’s been very cozy since she 
broke with her psychiatrist. Did you 
see the padded walls in the poor thing’s 
dressing-room?” 

MacAdam said, “I got the impres¬ 
sion from others. The way I heard it 
you were still in love with Miss Mar¬ 
lowe.” 

“My dear Lieutenant, I was never in 
love with that female. What was com¬ 
monly supposed to have been the end 


of our great love was merely my de¬ 
layed recovery from the effects of her 
hypnotic eye. Did you hear that Evans 
wanted her to play all three witches 
in his Macbeth? Equity said it 
amounted to monopoly.” 

“Mr. Howells, you’re not giving me 
very intelligent answers.” 

“I forbear making the dreadfully ob¬ 
vious retort you deserve.” 

“Will you tell me why you despised 
Burgesse?” 

“It’s an instinctive reaction to any¬ 
thing stercoricolous.” 

“To anything what?” 

Howells sneered, “I should think the 
police had a first hand acquaintance 
with the condition.” 

Wace said, “Lieutenant, the word 
means ‘living in dung’.” 

“Thank you, Wace,” said MacAdam 
quietly, his face growing dark. 

Howells looked at Wace apprais¬ 
ingly. “The man’s a stool pigeon.” 

MacAdam said quietly, “Mr. How¬ 
ells, you’ll set police methods back 
twenty years if you make me angry.” 

Howells laughed. “You mean you’ll 
punch me and growl, ‘Talk, you rat’?” 

“Lieutenant?” Wace asked. 

“A pleasure,” said MacAdam. 

Howells turned expectantly toward 
Wace and laughed again. “Is it the 
pigeon man’s turn now?” 

Wace shook his head. “You’ve got 
us both wrong,” he said mildly. 

“Have I indeed? How?” 

“No one could possibly take you for 
a rat. You’re a fieldmouse.” 

“Is that a witty remark?” 

“No, but it’s a wise one.” 

“What makes you think so, my 
pigeon?” 

“But that’s exactly it—I’m not a 
pigeon; I’m an owl. I eat fieldmice.” 

Howells’ trained eyebrows went up. 
“That’s very good for an owl with your 
obvious mental deficiencies.” 
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"I don’t give a hoot whether you 
think so or not, really.” 

“Don’t be tiresome. You’re begin¬ 
ning to wear me out.” 

“I wouldn’t wear you out to a dog- 
show,” said Wace. 

“Who writes your dialogue?” 

“Thinking of switching?” 

“No, of assassination.” 

“That’s the second time today, isn’t 
it?” 

Howells started to say something, 
stopped and made a thin line of his 
mouth. “I think I’d enjoy beating 
your ears in.” 

“I’m afraid you won’t do it except 
with conversation. There was a re¬ 
hearsal last month at which you kicked 
Burgesse and then made a speech over 
him. That’s rather a little more ac¬ 
tive than we’d expect from a man of 
your lofty despisings. What made you 
do it?” 

“An inspiration.” 

“You sent Eve Marlowe flowers 
every day. Why?” 

“To cover the smell in her dressing- 
room.” 

“But you saw her as often as you 
could,” said Wace. 

“To torture her with my physical 
nearness.” 

“Is that why you wanted to take her 
to dinner tonight?” 

“No, to put ground glass in her 
Serutan.” 

“Did you ever threaten to kill Bur¬ 
gesse?” 

“You mean seriously?” 

“We could hardly hope to check on 
your state of mind at the time, Mr. 
Howells. We can check on what you 
said. All I want is a yes or no.” 

TJ OWELLS looked at Wace, looked 
to the desk where the uniformed 
stenographer waited with pencil poised, 
looked briefly at MacAdam and 


then back to Wace. “You’d really 
like to try hanging this on me, wouldn’t 
you? I’m sorry I can’t oblige with a 
yes or no. I probably made the threat 
twice daily, but never seriously.” 

“He seems to have been on your 
mind a good deal.” 

“I had to play with him eight per¬ 
formances a week.” 

“Would you say the greater part of 
your dislike for him was professional 
or personal?” 

“I considered him incompentent and 
untalented, an accomplished scoundrel, 
a drunkard and a boor, a congenital 
liar and thief, completely incapable of 
any normal human relationship, de¬ 
praved from habit and by preference. 
Does that answer you?” 

“A little. Perhaps you can give us a 
specific example?” 

“I can, but I won’t.” 

“Why not?” 

Howells smiled grimly. “I’d rather 
not speak ill of the dead.” 

Wace said, “apparently you had 
little affection for either of the other 
two stars in—” 

“Need we be so delicate?” 

“—-in the show. What made you ac¬ 
cept a part in it at all?” 

“I accepted very reluctantly. My 
divorce from Dracula’s mother wasn’t 
final and I wanted to be near her in 
case she weakened and tried to drop 
the action.” 

“In which case you would strengthen 
her resolve to continue?” 

“Exactly so.” 

“In other words, destroying the 
chance that your absence might make 
her heart grow fonder,” said Wace. 

“Exactly so.” 

“Because, candidly, your person was 
obnoxious to her.” 

“Because, candidly, I chose to make 
it so.” 

“By sending her flowers every day?” 
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“The irony wasn’t wasted on her, at 
any rate.” 

“By lunching with her constantly?” 

“Excellent for displaying my ob¬ 
noxiousness.” 

“What made her continue to attend 
those displays?” 

Howells shook his head wonderingly. 
“It’s an everlasting mystery to me. A 
combination of hope and masochism, 
perhaps. A fatal phototropism. The 
moth and the flame.” 

“When Mr. Ross handed you the 
revolver today, it was loaded?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“Didn’t you look?” 

“I don’t recall. It’s possible I ab- 
sentmindedly did look and did see that 
it was loaded, without it leaving any 
particular impression on my mind. If 
I looked and it had been empty, I 
imagine I would have reacted to that. 
On the other hand, I may not have 
looked at all.” 

“You were not in the habit of check¬ 
ing whether it was loaded?” 

“Loading the revolver was Ross’s 
affair.” 

“Do you recall if the safety was on?” 

“Yes, I do. The safety was on.” 

“You checked on that?” 

“Yes. Ross is so scatter-brained he 
might have left it off. At one point I 
have to drop the revolver to the floor. 
If the safety was off it might have dis¬ 
charged.” 

“You seem to have been concerned 
with the possibilities of a mishap. 
Wouldn’t it have been a calamity if 
you discovered, at the end of the first 
act, that Ross had forgotten to load it?” 

“You’re obviously correct, but that’s 
the way it was. Possibly I couldn’t 
quite imagine even Ross being that 
scatter-brained. Whatever it was, I 
always checked the safety but not the 
blank.” 

“Your divorce was final more than 


two months ago. What made you stay 
on in the show?” 

“Whimsy.” 

“I’d like a more serious answer, I 
think, Mr. Howells.” 

“I’m very serious about whimsy.” 

“Also I’d like less wit.” 

“You haven’t very much as it is.” 

“ToucM,” said Wace. “I still want 
a serious answer.” 

“You wouldn’t rather have a duel of 
wits?” 

“Not with an unarmed man.” 

“ToucM yourself!” 

“I accept the compliment on behalf 
of my memory. Apparently you don’t 
remember as many classic retorts as 
I do.” 

“You spoke for yourself just now, 
I assure you.” 

“You would oblige me by doing like¬ 
wise.” 

“What was the question?” 

''^7"ACE repeated: “What made you 
stay on after you were divorced?” 

“I think I began to like it. Burgesse 
was really something to watch when he 
went a-courtin’ after the magnificent 
wreck. It was like being present when 
primitive man made his first early fail¬ 
ures experimenting with fire.” 

“You mean he was no match for her? 
Unintentional,” Wace added. 

“No. Not even tinder-hearted though 
he was. Intentional.” 

“You said he was an accomplished 
scoundrel. That would seem to be a 
serious flaw in his accomplishment, 
wouldn’t it?” 

Howells smiled mirthlessly. “Not 
at all. He had quite a local reputation 
as a bedroom performer, but playing 
to an audience like the masterly Mar¬ 
lowe he was either farcical or farcically 
tragic.” 

“Then you don’t think he made much 
progress with her?” 
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“If you mean what I think you mean 
by progress, I’m not gentleman enough 
to refuse to answer. My expert opin¬ 
ion is that he did not.” 

“It is an expert opinion, isn’t it?” 

“Sadly. We were married four 
years.” 

“You don’t think she could have 
fallen in love with Burgesse?” 

“Not even with all his faults.” 

“Or that she might have married 
him?” 

“Marriage?” Howells threw his head 
back and laughed. 

“You don’t think he was in love with 
her?” 

“What difference?” Howells asked, 
still laughing. “The sorceress is aging. 
She might have dropped a potion in 
his milk to keep him at her heels, but 
no more. The attentions of younger 
men always gave her a sort of benze¬ 
drine verve. After every flirtation she 
faced age with her chin tilted higher. 
She’d as soon marry him as allow more 
than one candle on her birthday cake.” 

“Mr. Ross specifically said he did 
not put the safety on. He said he made 
it a deliberate practice to leave the safe¬ 
ty off because he couldn’t always be on 
hand to remind you to put it off.” 

Howells frowned. Presently he said, 
“I’m sorry. That isn’t true. It was 
on as often as it was off. Certainly 
there was no rule.” 

Wace said: “Isn’t it reasonable to 
imagine Eve Marlowe marrying Bur¬ 
gesse precisely because it would insure 
the feeling of youth you say is so im¬ 
portant to her?” 

Howells’ frown lingered. “No,” he 
said slowly. “Burgesse had no quality, 
for one, and for another, what interests 
her is quantity.” He looked at Wace. 
“You’re being terribly transparent with 
this constant leaping back and forth. 
You’re not confusing me at all, you 
know.” 


Wace smiled and winked. “I did, 
though. More than once.” 

Howells began to laugh again. “All 
right.” 

Wace asked, “What about the time 
you forgot to take the safety off and the 
gun didn’t fire?” 

“I beg your pardon? That never 
happened.” 

“The gun never failed?” 

“Yes, once. But that was because of 
the cartridge. I thought it was a faulty 
percussion cap at the time. Look here, 
Ross didn’t say it had anything to do 
with the safety? The fool knows 
what happened.” 

TX/'ACE said nothing. He lit his 

T last cigarette and absently-mind- 
edly blew a heavy cloud of smoke at 
Howells, realizing it and murmured an 
apology. Half a minute went by. 

Lieutenant Dekker had taken a chair 
during the questioning. Now he got 
up and went to lean against the desk 
beside MacAdam, but if Dekker had 
anything to say to him he was waiting. 
The stenographer used the pause to 
bring out a pack of cigarettes but he 
merely put it down on the desk. Mac¬ 
Adam nodded to him, and after the 
stenographer had taken a cigarette Mac¬ 
Adam helped himself and Dekker and 
threw the pack to Nulty. Nulty and 
Winkler sat on either arm of a large 
overstuffed chair. They had glanced 
at each other occasionally as Wace 
questioned Howells, and from time to 
time they had intercepted MacAdam’s 
bemused, roving gaze, but if anything 
had passed among them, I hadn’t caught 
it. They remained passive. 

The silence made me jitter, but I 
had been jittering before that. I 
couldn’t remember when during the 
questioning I had found myself lost. 

I had the sensation of something care¬ 
fully being constructed, but what it 
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might be was beyond me. It was like 
having your back turned to someone 
who was very quietly busy behind you; 
you heard sounds and maybe you 
caught flashes of movement, and there 
was something there you should have 
been able to work out, but you couldn’t. 

Presently Wace spoke again. “Mr. 
Howells, there’s no bad blood between 
you and Ross, is there? Anything of 
the sort?” 

Howells sighed audibly and shook 
his head. “He has a somewhat rudi¬ 
mentary intelligence, and his bad or¬ 
ganization can be very annoying, but 
there’s no real harm in him.” 

Wace nodded as he paused again to 
phrase a question. For the first time 
in minutes MacAdam’s gaze went to 
him, but only briefly, void of expres¬ 
sion, and he turned to address Howells 
just as Wace spoke again. Wace had 
started before the Lieutenant began, 
but MacAdam went right on and Wace 
stopped short. 

The note of impatience in Mac¬ 
Adam’s voice was hardly evident. “Mr. 
Howells, the revolver was out of your 
hands at least twice this afternoon after 
Ross gave it to you. Will you try to 
remember exactly when and where that 
happened, to estimate the intervals, and 
mention anything else you consider per¬ 
tinent.” 

I was looking at Wace. As Mac¬ 
Adam spoke a flush had spread over 
Wace’s lean features. Almost instinc¬ 
tively, before he could stop himself, he 
had glanced at Dekker and seen Dek- 
ker’s fleeting melancholy come under 
control. Wace’s flush deepened be¬ 
fore it was gone, and it had only lasted 
a moment, but it hadn’t been lost on 
Howells. 

Howells smiled with pleased malevo¬ 
lence. “Really, Lieutenant, if we’re 
going to have any intelligent question¬ 
ing, I’ll need a moment to adjust.” He 


hummed to himself, studied the floor, 
then looked up. He was serious again. 
“Ross gave me the revolver about a 
minute before I made what we call my 
garden-return entrance—” 

“It’s important that you be rather 
exact about the intervals.” 

“Oh. All right. A minute is good 
for that. I was off left and I’d just 
come up to wait my cue. Ross came up 
and gave me the gun. I checked on the 
safety and put it in my pocket. Damn 
thing weighed a ton. Then I went on, 
came off, went upstairs thinking I’d 
go to my room but stopped at Eve’s 
to wait for her. She came in within half 
a minute and we talked for perhaps 
half a minute more. I went downstairs 
and chatted with one of the ladies in 
the company. Eve came out and called 
me, say, a minute and a half later—” 

“Pardon, did you say a minute and 
a half?” 

“Yes. It was all of that, I think. 
Possibly a shade longer.” 

“And during that time Miss Marlowe 
was alone with the gun?” 

“Well,” Howells frowned, “her maid 
left just after I came in and didn’t 
go back until . . .” He stopped speak¬ 
ing a moment, thought, then said, “I 
don’t think the maid did go back until 
Eve came out of her room to give me 
the gun.” His frown changed. Where 
before it had been mechanical it was 
now conscious. “She was alone,” he 
said, and then with a questioning tone : 
“Yes?” 

“Please go on from there,” said Mac¬ 
Adam. 

“I took the gun and went ... let 
me see . . . left. Yes. I sat down on 
a settee. Then Grant came off and 
plumped down beside me. I was there 
less than half a minute before Grant 
sat down. I got up and left. Evidently 
I forgot the gun again at that point, 
because some two minutes later I heard 
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Ross clattering down the stairs—he’d 
been in Miss Cornish’s room—and I 
associated Ross with the gun, I sup¬ 
pose, and was quite suddenly aware I 
didn’t have it. I retraced my steps 
quickly and found the gun lying on the 
settee. I had just enough time to take 
the safety off and get ready in the wings 
for my last entrance. Ross came up 
just then, breathless and worried as 
usual, and Eve, who had made her en¬ 
trance just a bit before, fumbled my 
cue and then gave it again.” 

'yX/'INKLER made a strange sound, 

T as if he had intended clearing his 
throat and gotten an unexpectedly rag¬ 
ged high note, then said, “Ah, Mr., ah, 
Howells, you say she fumbled her cue?” 

Howells had turned sharply at Wink¬ 
ler’s noise. Evidently it had not oc¬ 
curred to him that others in the room, 
besides Wace and MacAdam, were 
liable to question him. Either the re¬ 
alization or the question annoyed him. 
He said shortly: “Yes.” 

“Yes,” Winkler repeated. “That 
sort of thing happen often?” 

“It happens to everyone now and 
then.” 

“Now and then,” said Winkler. “She 
ever fumble that particular cue be¬ 
fore?” 

“I really couldn’t say.” 

“Couldn’t say,” Winkler nodded, and 
subsided. 

“There is a remarkable echo in this 
room,” said Howells, bitting off each 
word. 

MacAdam interposed. “This Grant 
—you mean Emmet Grant, the juve¬ 
nile lead, I think you call it?—was he 
still on the settee when you came back 
for the gun?” 

“No.” 

“You don’t know how long he stayed 
on the settee?” 

“I do not.” 


“Did you see anyone else in the vici¬ 
nity who might have—” 

“No, no, no! I heard you ask for 
whatever I thought pertinent. I un¬ 
derstand exactly what kind of a prob¬ 
lem my neglect has posed. Don’t you 
think I’d help you if I could? Do you 
want me to tell you I think Grant put 
the bullet into the gun? It’s absurd 
from start to finish. I can’t imagine 
why he should want to kill Burgesse. 
And he’d have had to carry the bullet 
on him for God only knows how long, 
waiting for a chance that might never 
come. The same is true of your pointed 
remarks about the monstrous Marlowe. 
What could possibly drive her to vi¬ 
olence on something like Burgesse? 
She could handle his sort with ease. 
And if there were anything more seri¬ 
ous—as serious as you like—I believe, 
and I say this literally, she could drive 
a man to suicide if she set her wicked 
brain to it. And what I said about 
having to carry the bullet on one’s per¬ 
son is equally true for her.” 

“You’ve been thinking about it, I 
see,” MacAdam observed. 

Howells snapped: “I recommend you 
and your friends try it!” 

MacAdam nodded. “That’s all, Mr. 
Howells. I’ll—” 

Without waiting for MacAdam to 
finish, Howells turned and started for 
the door. He took two steps and 
stopped because Wace had quickly 
blocked his way. The unexpected sud¬ 
denness with which the questioning had 
ended, as well as Howell’s abruptness, 
probably compelled Wace to move with 
greater haste than would have other¬ 
wise have been necessary. The result 
was that the drag Wace had just taken 
on his cigarette was forced out and 
Howells got a faceful of smoke for the 
second time. Whether or not Howells 
realized this was unintentional, he 
slashed an arm through the smoke and 
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dissipated it with so savage an action 
that Wace instinctively jerked his head 
back. 

Howells stepped back, surveyed 
Wace with artistic scorn and let out a 
short explosive laugh. “You’re the 
first false alarm I ever saw with so 
much smoke.” 

Wace grinned, said pleasantly: 
“You’re the first ham I ever heard 
complain about getting smoked. One 
question, please. How much alimony 
do you pay Miss Marlowe?” 

Howells’ eyebrows started to rise, 
relaxed wearily. “I’ve had enough, 
quite, quite enough,” he said. “You 
can go to hell.” 

He started for the door again. Wace 
didn’t get out of his way but he made 
no move to stop him. Howells walked 
around Wace, opened the door and 
slammed it shut as he went out. 

Wace stood there, smoking, look¬ 
ing toward MacAdam and Dekker 
and for a moment I thought MacAdam 
was going to say something to Wace. 
Just then I would have staked a respect¬ 
able amount that if MacAdam had 
spoken, what he’d have said wouldn’t 
have been pleasant. It turned out later 
that I was wrong, and, more than that, 
it wasn’t like MacAdam to say any¬ 
thing before the rest of us, and he 
didn’t. But before such thoughts had 
had time to crystallize in my befuddled 
noggin, the door opened again and Ser¬ 
geant Guaneri came in. 

He was carrying a rolled newspaper 
in his hand. He crossed the room to 
MacAdam, unrolled the newspaper and 
opened it. There was a stapled book¬ 
let inside—a theatre programme. Gu¬ 
aneri put the newspaper on the desk, 
took the stenographer’s pencil, and, 
using the blunt end, he turned open 
the programme’s pages. Dekker and 
MacAdam closed in on him and looked 
at whatever he was showing them. 


Guaneri said quietly, “We found this 
in one of the trash cans in the alley. 
There’re prints all over it; they’re 
circled on these pages here. Bern¬ 
stein says they’re Grant’s.” 

MacAdam turned around long 
enough to motion all of us to come in 
for a look. The programme booklet 
was lying open. Along the top of page 
7 a strip of paper had been torn away. 
The missing strip was close to the inch- 
and-a-half by an inch that Bernstein 
earlier had said was the size of the 
paper wadding found around the fatal 
shell. 

CHAPTER VI 

TG'MMET GRANT was about twenty- 
five years old. He was of medium 
height, built square, dressed for tennis. 
His pomaded brilliant hair was jet 
black and waved, his eyebrows heavy, 
his eyes black and bright as a crow’s 
and set in deep sockets from which the 
eye-shadow had not yet been removed, 
his nose sharp, his mouth dry and un¬ 
certain, his chin deeply clefted. He 
was holding an empty long-stemmed 
pipe, turning it round and round in his 
hands. 

MacAdam hadn’t hidden the pro¬ 
gramme. It lay on the newspaper on 
the desk, in front of the pad on which 
the stenographer was taking his short¬ 
hand notes. Dekker had sat down 
again and MacAdam had moved away 
to let the booklet be perfectly visible, 
and it was certain that Grant saw it 
in the course of the first minute or two. 

If it meant anything to him, he didn’t 
show it. 

“Yes, I did have a fight with him,” 
he told MacAdam. “He had been pass¬ 
ing remarks for weeks, saying I was 
trying to steal the show. I got fed up 
with it. A week ago Monday he said 
something to me I didn’t like, so I went 
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up to his dressing-room and punched 
his nose.” 

MacAdam said, “You told Ross that 
Burgesse started it.” 

“I know. I lied.” 

“Why?” 

“I heard Burgesse was trying to get 
me kicked out of the show. Equity 
wouldn’t back me up if I’d admitted 
starting the fight.” 

“Why admit it now? We can’t check 
on you.” 

“How do I know? Maybe somebody 
who’d shut up under normal circum¬ 
stances saw what really happened. Why 
should I have it on my mind?” 

“You figure you’ll tell the truth and 
play safe, huh?” 

“Sure, why not?” 

Ed Nulty said sourly: “Even if you 
have to invent it, right?” 

Grant turned quickly. “What do 
you mean?” 

“You know what I mean,” said 
Nulty, looking disgusted. “You’ll need 
your profile for the movies, won’t you?” 

Grant asked blandly, “What am I 
supposed to say to that?” 

“Spare me,” said Nulty. “I’ll give it 
to you plain. You didn’t start that fight. 
You knew Burgesse could beat hell out 
of you. He was the one who started 
it. You walked past his dressing-room 
and he yanked you in. But you don’t 
think anyone really knows that, so you 
take the blame for starting the fight. 
You think that’ll fix it for you as a big 
truth-talker.” 

Grant shook his head. “You’re just 
making—” 

“Can it,” Nulty said impatiently. 
“You know we know and you know how 
we know. It ain’t important. Let’s 
just clear it up for the record and tell 
the plain truth from now on. Okay?” 

Grant kept shaking his head. “I’m 
not admitting anything like that. I 
don’t care what Eve Marlowe says. I 


know the way she worked it out but 
she’s wrong. She thinks I told her I 
was the one who started it because I 
didn’t want to look like a jerk to her. 
She thinks Burgesse started it, but I 
really told her the truth because I 
knew she’d help me, anyway.” 

MacAdam said, “What do you mean, 
help you?” 

“Well, kind of keep Burgesse from 
making trouble for me.” 

MacAdam said, “In other words, you 
went looking for a beating?” 

“I planted a few on him he didn’t 
forget so fast,” Grant said, his eyes 
traveling back and forth from Mac¬ 
Adam to Nulty, his voice growing 
softer, his breath coming more quickly. 

“That satisfied you?” MacAdam 
said. 

“Yes.” 

“You didn’t care what happened to 
you?” 

“No.” 

“But now you care what happens to 
you?” 

✓'"''RANT looked at MacAdam as if 
he was seeing him for the first time. 
“Wait a minute,” he said slowly, fight¬ 
ing his rapid breathing. “Let’s get this 
straight. You don’t think I had any¬ 
thing to do with the murder?” 

MacAdam said, “We don’t think so,” 
emphasizing nothing. 

“Then what—” 

“You got your answer,” said Nulty 
sharply. “We’ll ask the rest of the 
questions. Right now I want you to 
tell me how long you say this thing’s 
been going on with you and Eve Mar¬ 
lowe.” 

“How long what's been going on?” 

“Go ahead, play dumb,” said Nulty 
“Think it’ll work?” 

“But I tell you—” 

“I said can it!” Nulty snapped. 

Grant cried: “How could anything 
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be going on when she was always with 
Burgesse?” and his voice almost broke. 
He stopped suddenly, sucked in a short 
breath. “I didn’t mean that the way 
it sounds! It was just an attraction, 
that’s all. She didn’t even know about 
it.” 

“Hah!” Nulty barked derisively. 

“She didn’t!” 

“What do you think she thought?” 

“Just what I said, just an attraction! 
What happened in her dressing-room 
the afternoon I brought her the sand¬ 
wiches, that could’ve happened to any 
two people! It didn’t mean I was in 
love with her any more than it meant 
she was in love with me. I’m no monk, 
I never said I was! It only happened 
once.” 

It was so quiet in the room then for 
a moment that if anyone had dropped 
a flake of dandruff it would have 
sounded like a cannon ball. 

Then Nulty said, “But you wanted 
it to happen again, right?” 

“No.” 

“You’re a monk?” 

“I only said that to—” 

“How long ago did you say this 
was?” 

“Last Thursday.” 

“That was how you got back at Bur¬ 
gesse, right?” 

“No! Burgesse—” 

“But she didn’t even know about you 
being attracted to her?” 

Grant made no attempt to answer. 
He held the pipe in his right hand so 
tightly that his knuckles turned whiter 
than the abnormally pale skin around 
his eye-shadow. His back was arched 
and his features were stiff and cold 
with a cold cold fury. 

MacAdam said quietly, “You see 
how it is. We found a fragment of your 
fingerprint on the paper wadding. That 
was the first thing; you made a mistake 
with the caliber. Then we found the 


programme. You were less careful with 
that, and it’s covered with your finger¬ 
prints. We only needed to find out a 
little about your motive because it was 
a little confused. Burgesse’s interfer¬ 
ence with your career was a good 
start, and Eve Marlowe clinched it. 
When Howells left the gun on the set¬ 
tee, that gave you your chance.” 

Grant stared at MacAdam all the 
time he was talking, but it was a ques¬ 
tion whether he had heard anything. 
His eyes were glazed and too bright. 
When MacAdam stooped speaking, 
Grant’s eyes went to the desk where 
the programme booklet lay close to the 
stenographer’s hand, and there they re¬ 
mained until my friend spoke. 

Even after MacAdam’s restraint, 
Wace’s voice seemed incomparably 
soft, as soft as I had ever heard it. 
I was standing behind Wace, to one 
side, and Emmet Grant was profiled 
to both of us. 

Wace said: “Speaking of you on that 
settee—” 

With Wace’s first words Grant’s 
sh'oulders moved convulsively and in 
the next instant he whirled and leaped 
at Wace. 

r J~'HE added distance I’d been from 
Grant gave me a fraction of a sec¬ 
ond’s more warning than Wace had. 
Wace sagged and started to go down 
with Grant’s fingers already tight on 
his throat. The danger was not that 
Grant could have choked Wace—not 
with us there, not even with Grant’s 
murderous fury and strength at that 
moment—but that he might have frac¬ 
tured Wace’s larynx before Wace could 
recover and before a hand was raised in 
help. Fortunately I had that slight 
added warning. I was in there fast and 
I landed two hard punches on Grant’s 
head as they were falling to the floor. 

It broke Grant’s grip just enough. He 
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landed on top of Wace and I kicked 
Grant’s ribs until he rolled off. Then 
I got down and grabbed Grant and it 
was over. 

Grant stopped fighting and nobody 
hit him after we got him off Wace. 
Nulty swung at him but MacAdam 
pushed him away. Winkler brought 
out a pair of manacles but MacAdam 
wouldn’t allow it. There hadn’t been 
enough noise to bring in anybody from 
outside, if noise alone would have done 
it. MacAdam sat Grant in a deep 
chair and stood over him without say¬ 
ing anything, waiting until Grant stop¬ 
ped shaking, then he told Winkler to 
see if he could find the doctor. 

Wace was all right. He had a scar¬ 
let welt along his throat and he said 
part of my kick had hit him but he was 
all right. He thanked me and smiled 
in an embarressed way and listened to 
Dekker swearing. He looked across 
the room to Grant with no visible ani¬ 
mosity, and when the doctor came in 
with Winkler, Wace brushed him off 
and sent him to Grant. Grant had 
started making harsh guttural sounds 
that would have been sobs if he had 
let them come out. 

The door opened and Sergeant Gu- 
aneri came in with Arnold Corey right 
behind him. The way they both stopped 
short and looked around, I saw they 
hadn’t been outside when Winkler had 
gone for the doctor. They didn’t know 
what the hell was going on, and it oc¬ 
curred to me they didn’t care. Wink¬ 
ler had been crossing the room to where 
Dekker and I were standing over 
Wace’s chair, but seeing the way they’d 
come in without knocking he stopped 
short. The doctor had opened Grant’s 
shirt and he was feeling his ribs. Mac¬ 
Adam stood close to the doctor and 
Nulty stood behind Grant’s chair. 

Nulty said something and MacAdam 
turned around. He took a look at Gu- 


aneri and went over to him and Corey. 
So did Winkler. I couldn’t see what 
was going on. Corey was talking 
quietly. I thought I saw the Sergeant 
give MacAdam something. 

Then MacAdam moved just enough 
to let me see his face. It had turned 
grave and thoughtful. He was listen¬ 
ing to Corey. Then Corey moved to 
point to something in a small dark 
book that MacAdam held. It looked 
like an address book. MacAdam be¬ 
gan to nod, stood silent a moment, said 
something, listened to Guaneri, spoke 
again, and Guaneri and Corey went 
out. 

MacAdam returned to the doctor, 
exchanged a few words with him, then 
addressed Nulty. Nulty and the doc¬ 
tor helped Grant to his feet and Grant 
stopped moaning. MacAdam spoke to 
Grant and Grant fumbled with his 
shirt and began to button it. Then the 
doctor and Nulty accompanied Grant 
to the door. 

Dekker had been standing in front 
of Wace, talking to him, so that the 
first Wace knew that Grant was leaving 
the room was when he came into sight 
near the door. Wace got up quickly 
and started for the door and he might 
have caught it if MacAdam hadn’t 
spoken to him. MacAdam and Winkler 
had just started coming toward us. 

“Where you going, Wace?” 

Wace was holding the doorknob. “I 
wanted to talk to Grant,” he said, and 
then, as if the unexpected sharpness in 
Mac Adam’s voice had struck him only 
after he had spoken, he added: “With 
your permission. I didn’t get a chance 
to finish my question.” 

“What question was that?” 

“If it was usual for him to sit on that 
settee in the wing.” 

MacAdam regarded Wace steadily. 
“You think it’s important?” 

Wace let go of the doorknob. 
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“Don’t let me stop you,” MacAdam 
said. 

Wace silently returned to Dekker 
and me. 

MacAdam said, “Wace, let’s under¬ 
stand each other. I like to see thorough¬ 
ness, attention to detail. But you don’t 
have to crap me. You have good stuff 
in you, and I recognize it. If I didn’t 
before, I do now. Apparently you knew 
what you were doing all along. I could 
let you go outside and chew the fat with 
Grant, but I think you’d rather be in 
here. We’ve turned up something fi¬ 
nally that will probably break this busi¬ 
ness in short order.” 

'Y^7'ITH that, MacAdam turned to 
Dekker and handed him the little 
leather-bound book he had been hold¬ 
ing. He told Dekker: “Your man 
Corey found this in Ross’s office. It 
was on the floor behind his desk. The 
prints on it were all Ross’s.” 

Dekker turned a few pages, then 
thumbed back and studied one of the 
earlier pages for a few moments. Pres¬ 
ently he returned the book to Mac¬ 
Adam. MacAdam then held it out to 
Wace. 

Wace took the book. I hesitated, 
then leaned over to Wace as he opened 
the book. It was an indexed address 
book, filled with variously pencilled and 
inked names, many of them of women. 
There were names we knew: Ralph 
Burgesse, Ann Cornish, Emmet Grant, 
Dean Howells, Eve Marlowe. The A 
page had a box under the word Aque¬ 
duct, and names like We’re Here, Snow¬ 
bird, and Challenger. The succeeding 
pages listed Belmont, Empire City, Ja¬ 
maica, and so on, through Tropical 
Park. 

As Dekker had done, and as I would 
have done, Wace turned back to the 
page opposite the B page. There was 
a column of figures on it, both in pen¬ 


cil and ink, that ran: 

3/14-50 
3/22-30 
3/28-35 
4/5 -85 
4/14-50 
4/19-25 
4/26-75 
5/3 -20 
5/10-10 

Wace studied the column for more 
than a minute, turned to me to see if I 
was satisfied and returned the book to 
MacAdam when I nodded. 

I wasn’t kidding when I nodded. 
With a little study the figures weren’t 
difficult to understand. Not for any¬ 
one with experience with policy slips, 
or loan sharks, or bookmakers—not for 
a detective, say. 

Take a look at that column again. 
Remember the date was May 22nd. 
That was part of it. 

The digits before the dashes were 
obviously dates. The first was March 
14th, the last was May 10th. The 
period between those dates was just 
about three months—close to the time 
“The Male Hypothesis” had been run¬ 
ning. There were nine dates in all, 
spaced with fair regularity approxi¬ 
mately a week apart. 

The digits following the dashes were 
just sums. The first sum was 50. That 
was for March 14th. As such the sum 
of 50 appeared only once again. But, 
except for the last two dates, it was the 
key sums all through the column; in 
less apparent form: 

For March 22nd there was only 30, 
and for March 28th there was 35, but 
the 85 for April 5th made a total of 
150 for the three dates—an average 
of 50 each. The 50 then appeared for 
April 14th. The drop to 25 for April 
19th was balanced by 75 for April 26th. 
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Then for May 3rd there was 20, and 
10 for May 10th, where the column 
ended. If the average of SO for each 
week was to have been maintained, the 
next entry would have had to be 120. 
That 120 would have been the largest 
of all the sums. But twelve days had 
passed without it being entered. . . . 

MacAdam had evidently expected a 
reaction from Wace that just as evi¬ 
dently wasn’t coming. He didn’t let 
it bother him. He began: “With this 
we know where we stand, finally—” 
and stopped as Wace shook his head. 
“Meaning what?” MacAdam asked, 
smiling his slight unhappy smile. 

Wace hesitated, obviously reluctant. 
“I think it’s rigged.” 

MacAdam said in a flat voice: 
“Rigged?” 

Wace shrugged uncomfortably. “It 
could be checked in a lab.” 

MacAdam stared at him. “I don’t 
get this,” he said. “I just don’t get it. 
We’ll check it. Yes, we’ll check it. But 
what made you even think it might be 
rigged? We haven’t been thinking the 
same things. Not the same things at 
all, have we, Wace?” 

“I’m afraid not, Lieutenant.” 

“No,” said MacAdam. “Funny, the 
way I . . . .” He turned away and was 
silent for a long moment. Presently 
he looked up and said to Winkler: “Tell 
Guaneri we’re ready for Ross, will you, 
please?” and he went to the desk and 
sat down on it. 

Wace said, “Lieutenant, if I may—” 

“I’d rather you didn’t,” said Mac¬ 
Adam. 

CHAPTER VII 

T> OSS was at ease when he first 
walked in again. He had that 
chastened prepared-to-be-helpful look, 
as if he thought he’d been called back 
more or less as a routine matter, say to 


check on someone’s story, but he took 
one look around the room and he knew 
he was batting for himself. Then, in 
the few seconds before MacAdam ad¬ 
dressed him, he started to sweat. 

“Mr. Ross,” said MacAdam, “we’ve 
found your address book.” 

Ross said, “My address book . . .” 
as if he hadn’t really heard the words 
he repeated because he was waiting to 
hear what would follow. But Mac¬ 
Adam didn’t continue, and Ross said 
it again, and this time it was a ques¬ 
tion. Then he paused, searched the 
faces in the room again and said, “Is 
there anything about it?” 

“The list of payments.” 

“Payments?” 

MacAdam nodded. 

Ross shrugged-uneasily. “I’m 

sorry. . . .” He sounded choked up. 

“That’s understandable,” said Mac¬ 
Adam. The little black book had been 
lying under the stenographer’s note¬ 
book. MacAdam took it and tossed it 
to Ross. 

Ross caught it, opened the first page 
and glanced at it, rifled the pages 
quickly and started to put the book in 
his coat pocket, and stopped as Mac¬ 
Adam shook his head at him. 

“I’d rather you didn’t, Mr. Ross. 
That’s evidence.” 

Ross would have jumped harder if 
he hadn’t been built up to expect some¬ 
thing of the sort by then, but he jumped 
plenty, anyway. When he gathered him¬ 
self, the effort was visible. He looked 
from the book in his right hand to Mac¬ 
Adam. 

MacAdam said, “I know how you 
feel. A man does something, does it 
well, protects himself in every way he 
can and does a good job of that, too, 
and then he loses a lousy little address 
book and the wrong man finds it and 
understands it. That’s—” 

“Understands what?” Ross blurted. 
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“For God’s sake, what?” 

MacAdam went to him, took the ad¬ 
dress book, opened it and began to 
read: “March 14th, fifty dollars; 
March 22nd, thirty dollars; March 
28 th, thirty-five dollars. ...” He read 
all nine dates. When he finished he told 
Ross, “These last couple of weeks it 
got too tough to keep paying off, but 
Burgesse wouldn’t listen to reason. He 
had a hundred and twenty bucks com¬ 
ing to him this week, but you gave him 
the blackmailer’s payoff.” He stood 
there quite close to Ross, nodding his 
head soberly. “You could have done 
it differently and maybe had a chance 
with some juries. This way you were 
appointing an executioner. ...” He 
stopped talking as Ross reached for the 
book again. 

Ross opened the book and studied 
the row of figures MacAdam had read 
to him. His whole body was trembling 
and the book shook violently in his 
hands. The room remained silent. 
Presently Ross raised his eyes and 
sucked in a long quivering breath. 

“Why are you doing this?” he asked 
in a half whisper. 

“Doing what, Mr. Ross?” 

Ross moved his lips but made no 
sound. 

MacAdam said quietly: “Tell us, 
Mr. Ross.” 

“You’re police,” Ross said. “Why 
are you doing this?” 

“Doing what?” MacAdam asked 
again, frowning a little. 

D OSS let his hands down and the 
book dropped to the floor. He 
closed his eyes and slowly he became 
calmer and his breathing deepened and 
grew less audible. When he opened 
his eyes again he saw that MacAdam 
had picked up the book and was hold¬ 
ing it open to the figures. He waited 
until MacAdam looked at him. 


“I didn’t kill him,” Ross said in a 
soft hopeless voice. “Put down that 
I said I didn’t kill him. I paid him the 
money but I wouldn’t have killed him 
even if I couldn’t pay. It stopped 
three weeks ago. Why should I kill 
him?” 

“What stopped three weeks ago?” 

“The blackmail. More than three 
weeks ago. I can—” 

“These notes you kept say something 
else, Mr. Ross.” 

Ross looked at the stenographer and 
shook his head. “You can put down 
anything you want, but you won’t make 
me admit something I didn’t do. I 
didn’t kill him. I never wrote any 
notes. I paid him but it stopped three 
weeks ago. . . .” 

He stopped talking as Wace came 
towards him. MacAdam turned around 
as if to cut Wace off, but Wace had 
already spoken and Ross’s face had 
undergone a swift bewildered trans¬ 
formation, and seeing that, MacAdam 
stepped back and let himself look at 
what was happening. 

What Wace had said was: “You 
think we wrote those notes?” 

Ross stared at him and began to 
tremble again. 

“You think you’re being framed? 
Is that it?” 

“Yes,” Ross said quietly. “Put it 
down that’s what I said.” 

Nulty said in a hard, surprised voice: 
“Figured the angles fast, huh? You 
think you can beat this rap with a 
handwriting expert? Look, we can—” 

Wace cut right into him. “But you 
did pay blackmail?” 

“Yes,” said Ross. 

Nulty’s face flushed with anger. He 
tried to catch MacAdam’s gaze but the 
Lieutenant’s attention was riveted on 
Ross. There had been tension in the 
room when Ross first came in, and it 
had begun to dissipate with his steady 
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denials, but now it was back again and 
drawing everyone tight as Wace pur¬ 
sued Ross. 

“What for?” Wace asked. 

“I won’t tell you.” 

“But you stopped paying three weeks 
ago?” 

“Yes.” 

“How come?” 

“Eve Marlow stopped it.” 

“What?” said Wace, his voice soft 
and incisive, his manner suddenly alert 
and tense. “You told Eve Marlowe 
about it?” 

“No. She came to me. She didn’t 
talk about it. All she said was that 
what was happening with Burgesse was 
all over and for me not to worry about 
it any more. The next week I didn’t 
pay off and he didn’t say anything 
about it.” 

“How much had you been paying 
him?” 

“Fifty every week.” 

“In regular sums?” 

“What do you mean—fifty every 
week, or like eighty one week and 
twenty the next, the way it’s written in 
my book? It was fifty every week. If 
I was short I borrowed it.” 

“No one else knew about it?” 

“No one.” 

“You never told anyone? Not even 
your wife?” 

Ross’s face reddened. “Not a soul. 
Absolutely.” 

Wace asked, “Where did you pay 
off?” 

“In my office, usually.” 

V^TACE remained thoughtful for a 
moment or two, then said, “Thank 
you,” very quietly and turned to Mac- 
Adam. MacAdam looked at him with¬ 
out any particular expression, shrugged 
as if at his own thoughts and turned 
to survey Ross with troubled eyes. 

“You know, Mr. Ross,” he said, “this 


doesn’t prove you did stop paying 
blackmail. If Burgesse had enough on 
you to suck fifty bucks a week out of 
you, he could have ordered you to tell 
Miss Marlowe you had stopped paying 
off, and you might very well have gone 
right on paying. In other words, we 
have only your say-so that your mo¬ 
tive for killing Burgesse ended three 
weeks ago, even if that turns out to 
have been your only motive. A thing 
like this ramifies. You know what I 
mean? It isn’t an alibi.” 

“I know,” said Ross. “But if I didn’t 
write those notes, isn’t there a way you 
can prove that?” 

“I think so,” said MacAdam quietly. 
“We’ll let you know. You can wait 
outside, Mr. Ross.” 

When Ross had gone out, MacAdam 
took a cigarette from the stenographer’s 
pack, lit it and turned to Wace. For 
the first time he sounded tired. “Maybe 
you’re right, Wace. We’ll have to take 
it downtown to see if it was rigged.” 
He paused and smiled a tired smile. 
“What is your pleasure now?” 

“I wish I knew how you meant that, 
sir.” 

“Come now, Wace.” 

Wace inclined his head politely. 
“First, I’d send Ross back to his office. 
Then I’d remove the man who’s watch¬ 
ing the back stairway that connects 
the office and the dressing-rooms. Then 
I’d send for Howells.” 

“You want to talk to Howells before 
Ann Cornish?” 

“Briefly but very much.” 

MacAdam nodded. “Nulty, attend 
to it, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Nulty. He was 
burning as he went out. 

VEN in retrospect it seems difficult 
to believe that when Dean Howells 
came in to be questioned a second 
time, the case was just a few minutes 
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from being closed. The thing was, it 
wasn’t necessarily closed at all—Wace 
was just undertaking to close it him¬ 
self, once he saw the chance. 

Howells had cooled off considerably. 
He had removed his makeup and 
changed to street clothes, and now that 
he had relaxed he looked older and 
wearier than he probably allowed him¬ 
self to look often. He faced Wace as 
if he took it for granted that Wace was 
going to handle him. 

Wace said, “Mr. Howells, let’s talk 
about Burgesse.” 

“About what about Burgesse?” 

“About his moral character.” 

Howells smiled. “Sounds like a short 
converation.” 

“The shorter the better,” said Wace. 
“You may recall I asked what speci¬ 
fically you knew about Burgesse that 
gave you such a pessimistic view of his 
character. We let the matter slide 
then, but I had a distinct feeling you 
were trying to duck.” 

“Really? I don’t recall.” 

Wace turned to the stenographer. 
“Can you find Mr. Howells’ first in¬ 
terview, please? Read from my ques¬ 
tion about Mr. Howell’s dislike for Mr. 
Burgesse.” 

The stenographer found the place 
and read: 

Wace: Would you say the greater 
part of your dislike for him was pro¬ 
fessional or personal? 

Howells: I considered him incom¬ 
petent and untalented, an accomplished 
scoundrel, a drunkard and a boor, a 
congenital liar and thief, completely in¬ 
capable of any normal human relation¬ 
ship, depraved from habit and by pref¬ 
erence. Does that answer you? 

Wace: A little. Perhaps you can give 
us a specific example? 

Howells: I can but I won’t. 

Wace: Why not?. 


Howells: I’d rather not speak HI 
of the dead. 

Wace: Apparently you had little 
affection for either of the other two 
stars — 

At that point Wace thanked the 
stenographer and said to Howells, “You 
see what happened? Wit, but no in¬ 
formation.” 

“Perhaps that’s because I don’t deal 
in information.” 

“Did Burgesse?” 

“What do you mean by that?” 

Wace started to say, “Did you know 
that Burgesse—” when MacAdam sud¬ 
denly broke in: “The question requires 
no further explanation.” 

It was impossible to tell whether the 
remark was intended for Howells or 
Wace until MacAdam added, “If you 
can tell us what we want to know, Mr. 
Howells, you know exactly what we 
mean. If not, there’s no reason why 
you should be told.” It was the first 
time he had directly censored some¬ 
one’s line of questioning, and he seemed 
surprised and more than a little an¬ 
noyed to have found it necessary. Then 
he lapsed into silence again. 

Presently Howells said, “Evidently 
there’s nothing I need tell you.” 

“Let us judge the necessity,” said 
Wace. 

“I don’t deal in information.” 

“It’s confirmation we’re really after,” 
said Wace. He turned slightly and 
met MacAdam’s unwavering gaze as 
he went on talking to Howells, and after 
he had safely gotten through the next 
dozen or so words, Wace turned back 
to Howells. “We think we have our 
man,” he had said. “We know he was 
paying off.” Then he went on: “But 
we don’t know why and that’s impor¬ 
tant.” 

“That doesn’t sound very much like 
confirmation, does it?” 
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“It’s all part of the same thing. Our 
man says he can produce a witness 
who can confirm his contention that 
the pay-off stopped three weeks ago. 
We’ll have a look into that later, but 
right now we’re hunting witnesses for 
our side.” 

“Good hunting, and count me out.” 

“You may be perverting your sense 
of loyalty, Mr. Howells.” 

“Let me judge the perversion.” 

Wace looked as if he was going to 
say something, but instead he shrugged 
and turned to MacAdam again. 

IV/TacADAM’S face was stony. He 
1VJ - told Howells: “We’ll have to 
ask you to remain in your dressing- 
room for further questioning.” He 
stood there as Howells nodded and 
started towards the door, and I was 
certain the moment that door shut after 
Howells, the Lieutenant’s first words 
would be for Wace and they would be 
as cold and angered as his changing 
expression had become. 

Apparently Wace knew it too. He 
crossed the room with surprising swift¬ 
ness and reached the door just as 
Howells was opening it, there to pause 
and announce, “I’ll bring Miss Cornish 
in now, Lieutenant,” and followed 
Howells out before MacAdam could 
decide whether or not to stop him, and 
how to do it. 

It was four or five minutes before 
Ann Cornish came in, and MacAdam 
spent the time in low-voice consulta¬ 
tion with Lieutenant Dekker. I couldn’t 
tune in any of their conversation. 
Guaneri came in briefly to tell Mac¬ 
Adam something, and after that Dek¬ 
ker did most of the talking. Then 
Cornish showed up. 

She was small and handsome and 
delicately-boned, dressed in a smart 
gray suit and gray suede pumps and a 
pale lavender blouse that set off her fair 


skin and her upswept black hair. Her 
dark eyes were soft in the late after¬ 
noon light, and filled either with wis¬ 
dom or wariness, or perhaps both. She 
didn’t look as if she’d been sick earlier. 

MacAdam said how do you do and 
introduced himself, his eyes mean¬ 
while expectantly watching the door. 
When he told Cornish: “I must inform 
you that what you say will be recorded 
and may be held against you,” she 
smiled in a way that made me think of 
how many times she had probably 
heard similar pronouncements in plays. 
It was a self-conscious smile which, 
though perhaps amused at hearing her¬ 
self so addressed in real life, did not 
under-estimate the seriousness of the 
reality. 

“Thank you,” she said. “That seems 
to be fair enough.” Her voice was 
light and dry, and there was a very 
engaging slightly hoarse quality in it. 

MacAdam said, “I understand Mr. 
Howells occasionally sends you flow¬ 
ers, Miss Cornish?” 

She smiled again. “Occasionally.” 

“You’re good friends, then?” 

“Oh, no. Mr. Howells sends me flow¬ 
ers because we’re almost total strang¬ 
ers.” Her smile persisted sweetly. 
“The flowers are a sort of sign that 
all’s right with Mr. Howells’ world that 
day. It’s all so very impersonal, actu¬ 
ally.” 

“Mmmmm,” said MacAdam, glanc¬ 
ing at the door again. “What about 
your relationships with the other mem¬ 
bers of the company?” His eyes rested 
on me for a moment and went back to 
her again. “Were they all so very 
impersonal?” 

“Most of them, yes.” 

“Most of them? What about the 
others?” 

“There weren’t others,” said Cor¬ 
nish, underlining the last word with a 
slight ironic emphasis. She hesitated, 
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then said, as if informing herself of her 
decision: “I see no reason why I 
shouldn’t tell you—if you don’t already 
know. There was just one—Ralph Bur- 
gesse.” 

MacAdam looked at her with sud¬ 
den sharp interest. 

“Not on my part, though,” she said. 

“Excuse me, Miss Cornish,” said 
MacAdam, turning to me again. “Will 
you find Mr. Wace and ask him to come 
back here, please?” he asked me, and 
when I’d nodded and mumbled that I 
certainly would, he asked Cornish: 
“What does ‘not on my part’ mean?” 

“Ralph Burgesse asked me to marry 
him—dh, several times, but I said no.” 

“Burgesse asked to marry you?” 

“You needn’t look so incredulous. 
I’m sure even Eve Marlowe knew about 
it. She—” 

r p'HAT was all I heard. I’d crossed 
the room and opened and closed the 
door as slowly as I decently could, but 
I had to close that door sometime. I 
turned toward the wings, aroused and 
badly confused, and for a second or 
two nothing registered on me, not the 
general emptiness in that part of the 
theatre nor the sounds I heard. 

Then I was running. The people 
who had been scattered backstage were 
packing the stairs that led to Eve Mar¬ 
lowe’s dressing-room, and two cops 
were shouting and trying to herd them 
downstairs again. I shoved past them 
and ran into Marlowe’s suite, through 
the first room and into the second. 

Eve Marlowe was reclining in a 
chair, half in a faint, moaning softly, 
with Arnold Corey and Bernstein bend¬ 
ing over her. Across the little room, 
Dean Howells lay on the floor with his 
back against the panelling of a door. 
Wace and Guaneri were standing on 
either side of him. Wace’s hair was 
rumpled and his shirtfront was torn 


and he was breathing a bit heavily as 
he undid his tie. Howells looked badly 
battered and he was bleeding from his 
mouth and from a deep cut over his 
left eye. His arms trembled as he 
raised himself from the floor, his back 
pressed against the. door and sliding 
up slowly until he was on his feet again. 

Guaneri regarded him solemnly, 
brought his right arm back with pain¬ 
ful deliberateness and punched How¬ 
ells’ face with a sickening, bone-break¬ 
ing blow that had his weight behind it. 
Howells’ head bounced off the door 
and he dropped to the floor like a sack 
of wheat. He lay there unconscious, 
half on his side. Wace looked down at 
him as he began to fashion a new knot 
in his tie. 

Eve Marlowe had stopped moaning. 
Suddenly she pushed Bernstein and 
Corey away and sat upright, staring 
at ornate, sharp-pointed brass letter- 
opener that lay on the floor between 
her and Howells, then her eyes travelled 
on to Howells. 

“He tried to kill me,” she whispered, 
as if talking louder might yet make it 
come true. She shivered violently and 
her voice began to rise. “He tried to 
kill me!” she cried, and then she was 
screaming. “The bastard tried to kill 
me! He tried to kill me!” 

Then MacAdam came storming in, 
with Winkler and Nulty a step behind 
him, and the little room was so crowded 
you couldn’t turn around, and Marlowe 
kept on screaming and cursing and 
Guaneri was trying to talk to Mac¬ 
Adam and MacAdam was shouting for 
someone to shut Marlowe’s mouth, but 
no one did and they had to keep shout¬ 
ing. 

Only Wace seemed at all composed. 
He picked up the brass letter-opener 
and handed it to MacAdam. “It was 
Howells, all right, sir,” he said. “I 
think it’s important to get him to sign 
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a confession as soon as he comes to.” 

MacAdam kept nodding automati¬ 
cally as he looked at the letter-opener 
in his palm, then he said wearily, “Will 
someone please shut this kind lady’s 
foul mouth?” 

CHAPTER VIII 

r J''HERE was really no reason for me 
to be there, but MacAdam was nice 
about it. When they all packed off, 
maybe half an hour later, and went 
downtown to headquarters, he mo¬ 
tioned me into the squad car that was 
taking Winkler and Nulty. We thought 
that we’d miss some of the explaining, 
but when we got downtown MacAdam 
made a kind of ceremony of it. It took 
more time to book Howells and get him 
behind bars and let him call an at¬ 
torney, and then just as twilight was 
beginning to settle in earnest, sand¬ 
wiches and beer arrived and we all sat 
around in MacAdam’s office. 

Then Wace talked, first of one thing, 
then of another, and the whole thing 
began to clear up. Anyway, it sounded 
as if things were clearing up, until Mac¬ 
Adam started to ask questions. 

“I knew it was Howells right from 
the start,” Wace said. “The difficulty, 
as I saw it, was going to be how to 
prove it. From the very beginning I 
was looking for proof. I never really 
found it, but meanwhile I saw his 
method. 

“His motive was only too obvious: 
he’d lost Eve Marlowe to Burgesse 
and—as he’d often threatened—he de¬ 
cided to kill Burgesse for it. That’s 
putting it too simply, however. He 
wanted to kill Burgesse, and he was 
perfectly capable of murder, but I 
don’t think he would ever have done 
it if the method and materials hadn’t 
been so close to hand. In a large 
sense it began to be like a game—the 


contest of wits he liked so much. The 
fascination of the contest itself prob¬ 
ably exercised as great an appeal as 
his outraged need for revenge. Finally, 
as he surveyed the scene, it became 
apparent to him that if he chose his 
time well and worked carefully, the 
more the killing and its surrounding 
circumstances were investigated, the 
greater would be the resulting con¬ 
fusion. And he was more or less cor¬ 
rect. 

“The mechanics of the killing were 
simple. Ross gave him the gun with 
a blank in it, and Howells immediately 
started on his tour of confusion. He 
already—” 

MacAdam interrupted: “Tour of 
confusion?” 

Wace bit into a fresh sandwich and 
nodded vigorously. “Giving the others 
a crack at the gun,” he explained. “He’d 
already established his carelessness 
with it—carelessness, which like other 
incidental factors, was probably inno¬ 
cent and genuine at first, but which 
he later perceived would be of great 
value to him, and was therefore culti¬ 
vated and emphasized. He’d left the 
gun in many places at one time or an¬ 
other, but today he made a definite 
tour. Ross, the original handler of the 
gun, was already implicated. But 
Howells left it in Marlowe’s rooms and 
waited conveniently at the foot of the 
stairs to have it returned where wit¬ 
nesses might see the action. Then he 
went to the green settee, where Grant 
usually sat down after his exit, and as 
soon as Grant came there, Howells 
got up and forgot the gun again. That 
gave Grant a theoretical opportunity 
to load a real bullet in it.” 

“Splendid timing,” MacAdam com¬ 
mented. 

“Certainly,” Wace agreed. “That 
was an important part of the whole 
plan, and much easier to execute than 
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it might seem. Plays run on time 
schedules—a five minute break be¬ 
tween an exit and entrance is always 
five minutes long, a few seconds either 
way. Once a show is set, even cur¬ 
tain calls, show-stoppers and encores 
are more or less clocked, and this one 
—a dramatic play—was simple.” 

MacAdam nodded slowly. 

Wace said: “I’m not presenting this 
from the point of view of the D.A.’s 
office. There’s no real evidence in this 
—it’s pretty much pure conjecture.” 

“How much more conjecture is 
there?” 

“Plenty. Only the killing and part 
of the background is fact.” 

“What you call the materials?” 

“Uh-huh,” said Wace, finishing his 
sandwich. “My theory is that Howells 
was a chronic eavesdropper. The back 
stairway was never used and every 
dressing-room had a door giving on it, 
which made it ideal for eavesdropping.” 

MacAdam said, “The fact that it 
was ideal doesn’t mean that it was 
used. What else made you think How¬ 
ells was an eavesdropper?” 

“The fact that he knew so much 
about everybody.” 

“Oh, is that a fact?” 

“Yes, sir—whether or not we can 
prove it in court—though I can prove 
it to our own satisfaction.” 

“All right.” 

\X7'ACE sipped coffee and lit a cig- 

” arette as he resumed: “The big 
thing for Howells was to make sure 
every suspect had a motive. Grant 
had already established one by his fight 
with Burgesse. In Marlowe’s unhappy 
marriage to Burgesse, which Howells 
knew about—” 

“How’s that again? Howells knew?” 

“Yes, sir, he did. I’ll come back to 
that. Right now I want to show you 
how he used his materials. Marlowe’s 


marriage was the seed of her motive. 
I think investigation might have 
brought out the fact that Burgesse 
swung at her now and then, and that 
she’d probably heard—as Ross told us 
—that Burgesse was expected to drop 
her if her bid from Hollywood didn’t 
materialize. If, finally, and it seems 
fairly likely to me, we could prove that 
Burgesse had proposed the annulment, 
we’d have really strong motivations 
for Marlowe. And third, there was 
Elias Ross, paying Burgesse fifty bucks 
a week in blackmail—as Howells also 
knew.” 

“As you intend to show he knew,” 
MacAdam suggested. 

“Well, he already confessed that part 
of it,” said Wace. 

“What I want to know is how you 
knew he knew,” said MacAdam. 

“I’ll get to it in a second,” said 
Wace. “Where was I?” 

Dekker said: “Howells knew Ross 
was paying off to Burgesse.” 

“Thank you, sir,” Wace nodded. “So 
Howells had his three suspects pro¬ 
vided with motives. The wonderful 
part of it was that there was nothing 
phony about these motives. There 
they were, right at hand—the raw ma¬ 
terials of murder—lacking only oppor¬ 
tunity, apparently, to be realized, and 
Howells had already given each of them 
a theoretical opportunity. 

“True enough, there were inequali¬ 
ties about the motives and the opportu¬ 
nities, but Howells set out to correct 
that. Grant’s motive seemed rather 
weaker than the others—I don’t think 
Howells knew what had happened be¬ 
tween Grant and Eve Marlowe, or if 
he did he had little expectation of it 
coming to light—so to balance this 
weaker motive, Howells planted some 
evidence. Probably days ago he had 
taken a programme booklet from 
Grant’s room, and from one of its pages 
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he tore the tiny strip of paper he 
needed for wadding around the real 
bullet. Then today, this afternoon, he 
tossed the programme into a trash can 
in the alley, undoubtedly confident 
that it would be found by us—as it was 
—and covered with Grant’s finger¬ 
prints. 

“Again, there was difficulty with 
Ross. He had a fine motive, certainly, 
but there was a chance we might never 
uncover it. He had to make sure we 
did. He wasn’t going to tell us him¬ 
self—” 

“He practically did,” said MacAdam. 
“It was obvious he knew just what you 
meant when you referred to the black¬ 
mail. He just wasn’t talking, but he 
told us anyway.” 

Wace nodded. “That’s exactly the 
impression he wanted to give. He 
couldn’t pretend not to know, because 
it would come out later that he was the 
one who had told Eve Marlowe about 
the blackmail—” 

“I beg your pardon?” MacAdam said 
mildly. 

“She said so herself—” Wace began, 
broke off and smiled, then said re¬ 
signedly, “I’ll explain that in a moment, 
sir. At any rate, Howells did tell Eve 
Marlowe about the blackmail and he 
knew we would find out about it. How? 
Did he expect Marlowe to tell us? 
Probably not—but he made sure we’d 
find out by planting evidence against 
Ross! He stole an innocent little ad¬ 
dress book from Ross and wrote in 
those columns of figures, then he 
dropped the book behind Ross’s desk. 
Ross wouldn’t find it but we would, 
because we’d search everything and 
Howells knew it. He was correct also 
in his expectation that we would easily 
crack the somewhat cryptic arrange¬ 
ment of those figures. From there on 
he could expect us to try checking the 
blackmail angle, and he could thus also 


expect us to find out that he had known 
about it and had told Eve Marlowe. 

“But he wouldn’t tell us! His policy 
was quite different. He defended every¬ 
body. Ross, he said, was harmless. 
Grant had no motive—a reflection of 
Howells’ private opinion that Grant’s 
motive was weak—and Marlowe didn’t 
have to kill because she could drive a 
man to suicide if she wanted to. To 
hear Howells tell it, one might think 
Burgesse had killed himself in disgust. 
Howells seemed to be defending every¬ 
one but Burgesse, but by attacking Bur- 
gesse’s character he was actually laying 
the groundwork for our acceptance of 
the blackmail theory . . 

A/TacADAM said, “In other words, 
the attack on Burgesse was really 
a hidden attack on Ross.” 

“Primarily,” said Wace. “It was 
also a hidden attack on Eve Marlowe, 
and to a lesser extent, on Grant. The 
more he said about Burgesse’s corrupt¬ 
ness and cruelty, the more he was im¬ 
plying that everyone had good reason 
to want to kill Burgesse. 

“He showed the same imaginative 
use of materials in many other inci¬ 
dental ways. By underplaying it— 
after casually mentioning it—he blew 
up the possible significance of Mar¬ 
lowe’s slip on a cue in that last scene. 
He took a crack at Ross by giving us 
another version of the time an empty 
gun was fired, knowing we couldn’t 
check, knowing it was unimportant ex¬ 
cept as another tiny confusing detail. 
The whole business of the strip of paper 
wadding likewise had no purpose ex¬ 
cept to confuse. It could mean any¬ 
thing—that the murder was hastily 
decided; that the killer didn’t know the 
gun; that he knew the gun but was 
trying to hide that fact.” Wace smiled 
dreamily and shook his head. “I feel 
sure that if he had known Burgesse 
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was playing around with Ann Cornish, 
he’d have implicated her, too. 

“The thing about Howells was that 
he was a great planner, but too great 
an improviser. He was fast, he could 
think on his feet, and he knew it and 
had tremendous confidence in himself. 
When I understood that about him, I 
realized that the only way to catch 
him was during an improvisation. I 
wanted to make him do something, but 
until Ross told us the true story of the 
blackmail payments I hadn’t the 
vaguest idea of how to proceed. . . .” 

Wace paused to light another cig¬ 
arette and for a moment he dragged 
on it reflectively. MacAdam looked 
solemn and patient as he asked, “I 
take it you’re about to reveal all, Mr. 
Wace?” 

Wace could still look embarressed. 
“Well, sir, I—” 

“Well, sir, I’ll tell you,” said Mac¬ 
Adam. “I want to hear at least four 
things explained. One, how you knew 
Howells was an eavesdropper. Two, 
how Howells showed he knew about 
the secret marriage. Three, the same 
for his knowing about the blackmail. 
Four, how you knew he had told Mar¬ 
lowe about it.” 

Wace nodded and took another drag. 
“I said before that I knew it was How¬ 
ells right from the start—” 

“Oh, yes!” said MacAdam, brighten¬ 
ing. “I was waiting to hear that one 
explained. Maybe you’d better do that 
first.” 

“It’ll be easier if I do it last,” said 
Wace. “Let’s assume I knew it was 
Howells right off.” 

“Let’s,” MacAdam sighed. 

“That meant that everything I heard 
and saw became part of a meaning¬ 
ful pattern. Howells was guilty and all 
his actions and testimony were meant 
to confuse and cast suspicion—and 
conversely, everyone else was innocent. 


“Now, when that address book of 
Ross’s was found, and we realized what 
those figures in it meant, I was at a 
loss. The motive was too good, too 
strong to discount, and when Ross ad¬ 
mitted it, I decided that Howells was 
probably going to get away with it. 
I—” 

j^yTAcADAM interrupted: “You told 
me you thought it was rigged even 
before we sent for Ross again.” 

“What else could I think?” Wace 
asked. “For two reasons. One, be¬ 
cause I knew he was innocent. Two, 
because I didn’t have much faith in 
someone’s keeping such a dangerous 
record if he planned murder. He’d have 
turned his office inside out to find that 
book if he’d written the payments in 
it, and yet it was found lying behind 
his desk. So it looked rigged even at 
first glance. 

“Then came the break in the case: 
Ross told us that he had stopped pay¬ 
ing Burgesse two weeks ago. What 
was more, he said that Eve Marlowe 
had come to him and told him to stop 
paying. If that was true, it meant Eve 
Marlowe had somehow found out. 
How? Ross didn’t tell her. Certainly 
Burgesse didn’t. Had she eaves¬ 
dropped? It was always possible, but 
there was too much evidence to show 
that Howells was the one who went in 
for eavesdropping ... too much other 
evidence. 

“It came back to Howells. He had 
told Marlowe. Why? As part of his 
campaign to discredit Burgesse, to tell 
Marlowe everything he could find out 
or invent about Burgesse that was hor¬ 
rible. We know now that Howells did 
tell Marlowe because she’s said so, but 
even then there were excellent grounds 
for the assumption. Nor was it any¬ 
thing he was hiding; he merely wasn’t 
volunteering. He knew that once we 
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got on the blackmail trail, we’d ask all 
of them what they knew—as we did ask 
him—and he knew it was possible that 
Marlowe would then admit that she 
knew because he had told her. In that 
case, if we called him back, Howells 
would also admit knowing, and would 
let us assume that he had kept silent 
to protect Ross ...” 

“I see,” said MacAdam. “But Mar¬ 
lowe didn’t tell us because she really 
wanted to protect Ross.” 

“And because she was sure it was 
Howells all along.” 

“How could she be sure?” 

“She couldn’t.” Wace smiled slightly. 
“All she had to go on were her feelings 
and some vague misgivings about How¬ 
ells knowing she was secretly married 
—so vague indeed that they had never 
crystallized as thoughts until I ques¬ 
tioned her later.” 

“I don’t think I know what you 
mean,” said MacAdam. 

“It’s really quite simple,” Wace said 
seriously. “It goes back to when I 
was' questioning Howells. I let him 
get away with anything he wanted to 
get away with. When we recalled him 
later, I told him I felt he had ducked 
the questions on Burgesse’s character. 
That was only bait for the trap I was 
setting, but there was a question—a 
vastly important question—that he had 
really ducked.” 

“And that was?” MacAdam patiently 
supplied. 

“When I started to ask him how 
much alimony he paid Marlowe.” 

“That’s when he told you to go to 
hell.” 

“Yes, sir. He made it sound tired 
and disinterested, and his refusal to 
answer might have meant nothing if 
I hadn’t had a hunch about it. He 
hadn’t paid Marlowe any alimony for 
four weeks. He’d been a week or two 
late before, but never four—in other 


words, he wasn’t just late any more: he 
had stopped paying alimony! Why? 
—unless he had discovered that Mar¬ 
lowe and Burgesse were married! And 
how could he have found that out ex¬ 
cept through eavesdropping?” 

Dekker offered: “He might have had 
Marlowe followed the night she got 
married.” 

“He might,” Wace agreed. “But 
that was almost ten weeks ago. Why 
didn’t he stop paying alimony then? 
Why did he wait a month longer? The 
better answer, as I saw it, was that 
he hadn’t found out until some four 
weeks ago.” 

“So what?” said MacAdam. “What 
if he’d admitted knowing about Mar¬ 
lowe’s marriage to Burgesse?” 

“For one thing,” said Wace, “he’d 
have provided himself with too strong 
a motive to kill Burgesse. But that 
was only incidental; he wasn’t admit¬ 
ting anything he didn’t have to admit— 
possibly, if I may say so without ap¬ 
pearing immodest—possibly because 
he was beginning to be afraid of my 
questions. I kept trying to stir alarm 
in him. If the alimony business had 
finally popped anyway, he could have 
claimed, easily enough, that he was 
merely late. Even Marlowe hadn’t yet 
realized that he had stopped paying.” 

“And there’s no way to prove that 
he did stop,” said MacAdam. 

’^y'ACE shook his head. “No, there 

T isn’t, but what’s important here 
is to see the state of his mind. He 
didn’t want us to know he knew they 
were married, and here we were on the 
verge of coming to some such con¬ 
clusion. It began to unnerve him, to 
make him think maybe he had slipped 
somewhere else, and he had, though 
not through any fault of his. It was 
the address book.” 

“Go on, damn it,” said MacAdam. 
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“Don’t just stop there.” 

“Howells had written in those figures 
himself. They were inaccurate, but that 
didn’t matter. Ross could swear they 
were inaccurate, but he would only be 
admitting that he did pay blackmail. 
Once he admitted it, why should any¬ 
one believe the figures weren’t his, or 
that they were wrong," or attach any 
special importance at all to them? No, 
the figures could only implicate Ross, 
accurate or not, and they were right 
in establishing fifty dollars as the 
weekly sum—probably all Howells 
heard when he eavesdropped in the 
back stairway outside Ross’s office. 

“But since I knew Howells was 
guilty, I believed Ross. I believed him 
when he said the figures were wrong 
and I believed him when he said that 
Marlowe had come to him and told him 
to stop. We could have checked with 
Marlowe then and there, but I saw my 
chance to force Howells to act . . 

Wace hesitated only briefly, took a 
hurried drag on his butt and said: “The 
figures in the address book showed that 
Ross hadn’t paid in twelve days. Ross 
said that he hadn’t paid in three weeks. 
If we’d called Marlowe in, she would 
have substantiated the fact that she 
had told Ross to stop paying three 
weeks ago. That wouldn’t prove that 
he had stopped, but it certainly would 
be a strong point in his favor. It might 
make us wonder about that book. 

“If we ever started wondering about 
those figures, we might have them ana¬ 
lyzed—I’m thinking out loud for How¬ 
ells now—and our experts might even 
tell us, as we now know they will, that 
analysis of the inked figures shows they 
were all written at the same time. A 
true record would have variously aged, 
dried inks—not ink all the same age 
and dryness. That would pretty well 
prove the figures were faked. 

“But who could have faked them? 


Obviously, only someone who knew 
that Ross was paying blackmail. And 
who knew? Howells, of course! The 
damn fool had told Eve Marlowe, and 
as soon as we got to her she would tell 
us as much—and there would be the be¬ 
ginning of the trail that would end with 
Howells being caught! 

“That’s why I sent for Howells 
again, and why I told him more than 
seemed necessary. I had to let him 
know that we were already at work on 
the blackmail angle, but more than 
that, I had to let him know that Ross 
said he had stopped paying three weeks 
ago, and that he said Marlowe could 
confirm it. I did let him know, as casu¬ 
ally and earnestly as I could—and the 
panic was on! 

“But”—W ace smiled faintly—“I 
had to give him a chance to act. I 
implied that we didn’t believe Ross and 
that we would check later with Eve 
Marlowe. Meanwhile we were ap¬ 
parently going ahead with our question¬ 
ing—you may remember I followed him 
to the door and announced that I would 
return with Ann Cornish. 

“Of course, I didn’t. I asked Ser¬ 
geant Guaneri to get Cornish and I 
went immediately to Eve Marlowe’s 
dressing-room, and with her consent, 
hid in a closet. If I was right, I was 
certain that Howells, finally frightened 
and—this was most important—being 
the really great improvisor he was, 
Howells would seize the chance to im¬ 
provise once again. 

“He knew Ross and Grant were con¬ 
fined, respectively, to an office and a 
dressing-room, as he was confined to 
his room. All three rooms gave on the 
back stairway and no one was sta¬ 
tioned there. He could come through 
the back, get into Marlowe’s room, 
kill her and get back again—and by 
killing Marlowe he would not only shut 
her mouth about what he, Howells, had 
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told her, but he would be pulling the 
props out from under Ross and what 
was begining to look like an out for him. 
He probably didn’t want to have Ross 
take the rap originally—he scattered 
the evidence too much for that. Orig¬ 
inally all he wanted was confusion; 
finally he was willing to throw it all on 
Ross. 

“So I waited and he showed up. He 
knocked on her door quietly and she 
let him in. He was empty-handed, 
with a finger on his lips. He went to 
her dressing-table, hunting for a weap¬ 
on—a lamp would have done—and 
saw the heavy letter-opener. He’d 
hardly said a word to her before he 
picked up the letter-opener and came 
at her. He’d have done it, too, if she 
hadn’t been prepared for something of 
the sort. Then I came out of the closet 
and took him in hand.” 

Wace shrugged and was silent and 
looked around at us. 

“Oh, my God,” Dekker said softly. 

PRESENTLY MacAdam said, “It 
A still doesn’t jell.” 

“Doesn’t it, sir?” Wace asked inno¬ 
cently. 

“No,” said MacAdam. “He didn’t 
have to kill Marlowe. He could have 
stayed in his room and taken his 
chances. Suppose we did find out the 
figures were faked, and that he’d known 
about the blackmail. Would that prove 
he was the murderer? Like hell. We 
could think whatever we wanted to, but 
he wouldn’t be caught.” 

Wace stood MacAdam’s belligerent 
gaze very well, I thought. He nodded 
again and said, “Perhaps you remem¬ 
ber my saying this case might never 
be solved except to our satisfaction? 
No, if he’d had time to think he might 
not have acted. I gambled on his 
character, on his love for contesting 
wits, for answering one crack with an¬ 


other, for meeting one move with an¬ 
other, on his confidence in himself as a 
quick thinker and great improviser. 

“Had he killed her, of course, we’d 
be in the soup now, just where he 
wanted us to be. But when he found 
he’d been seen through and anticipated, 
his defeat was complete. He had ab¬ 
solutely no faith in himself any more. 
His chagrin, his embarrassment, his de¬ 
feat destroyed him. But even then it 
might have been only a temporary de¬ 
feat,” Wace grinned openly, “and if he 
had time to think he might have re¬ 
alized it. That was why I pounded 
him a little, and why I recommended 
that he sign a confession as soon as he 
recovered consciousness again. With 
his confession in evidence, and plenty 
of witnesses who saw that he signed it 
without being forced, I think the D.A.’s 
office has a good chance to convict him 
for murder.” 

“Good for the D.A.,” said MacAdam, 
still eyeing Wace intently, “but what 
about your case? It all holds together 
because you begin all your explanations 
by saying that you knew Howells was 
guilty right from the start. How did 
you know?” 

“Oh, that,” said Wace diffidently. 

“That,” said MacAdam, “is all I 
want to hear before I kiss you on both 
cheeks and give you a dollar a week 
more. Your presentation has been 
masterly, your thought processes are 
magnificent, your theorizing is nothing 
short of miraculous—but how in hell 
did you know he was guilty right from 
the start?” 

Wace swallowed hard, looked around 
while he lit a cigarette and almost 
burned his nose, then exhaled a cloud 
of smoke not quite large enough to hide 
behind. 

“It looked too corny,” he said. 

“What?” 

(Concluded on page 118) 



At sight of the bottle, the woman's eyes went wide in consternation 



Cop With Wincs 

By BRUNO FISCHER 

Sheridan resolved to do 
his duty as an officer, even if 
it cost him everything he held dear 

ANY OTHER man would have had through the room. 

that contemptuous laughter Van Sheridan fought the angry 
rammed down his throat. trembling of his rangy body. “I'm the 

“My daughter marry a cop!” Peter one who should be choosey,” he said, 
Holland guffawed. But he laughed keeping his voice low. “But I don’t care 
with only his mouth. His eyes, sunk if Emily is the daughter of Peter Hol- 
deep in fleshy sockets, spread a chill land, the financial bloodsucker who 
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made his money out of slums and by 
driving competitors to the wall.” 

“Ah, a moralist.” Holland stuck his 
dead cigar between the meaty gash that 
was his mouth. “What’s the world com¬ 
ing to when cops start sprouting 
wings?” 

Emily Holland stepped between her 
father and Sheridan and the paleness 
of her face accentuated the blackness 
of eyes and hair. And Sheridan, looking 
at her loveliness, felt doubt. She was 
class, tops in wealth and society, and 
he was only a detective sergeant. He 
had thought it all settled. Now he 
wasn’t so sure. 

“None of that matters, Daddy dear,” 
Emily said. “I love Van and he loves 
me.” 

Sheridan felt an inner glow of ap¬ 
proval. She was the one person Peter 
Holland couldn’t hold out against. 

“So?” Holland pushed his broad 
body up from the chair, and his eyes 
went bleak. “The next thing you are 
going to tell me, Emily, is that you are 
over twenty-one and can marry any¬ 
body you please.” 

“Yes, Daddy.” 

“And, of course, the fact that you 
won’t get a cent from me if you marry 
this cop doesn’t mean a thing to you?” 

Emily did not hesitate. “I can live 
on Van’s salary.” 

“Only there isn’t going to be even a 
sergeant’s salary," Holland said. 

His meaning was plain enough. He 
owned half of the town and all of city 
hall. 

“Daddy, you won’t have Van fired?” 
Emily exclaimed. 

“What do you think?” Holland said 
and put a match to his cigar. 

Sheridan said dully: “He’s bluffing, 
baby. The police force is under civil 
service.” He frowned, knowing that 
under regulations he could be sent to 
pound a heart-breaking beat. “Anyway, 


I can always get another job.” 

Life seemed to have gone out of 
Emily’s eyes. “I can’t do that to you, 
darling. I know how much your job 
means to you.” 

“Not as much as you do. And you’re 
giving up more than I am. We can 
work it out.” 

“I don’t know,” she muttered. “Sup¬ 
pose you go, darling, and let me talk 
this over with Daddy.” 

Sheridan knew then that he was 
licked. Holland was placidly blowing 
smoke at the ceiling, confident of his 
power. 

“Okay,” Sheridan said, trying to 
sound casual. “I’ll see you tomorrow, 
baby.” 

CILENCE followed him as he crossed 
the study. He closed the door he- 
hind him and then stood there, wonder¬ 
ing whether to go back and insist on 
Emily deciding one way or the other 
right now. 

Then through the door Peter Hol¬ 
land’s voice boomed: “Now let me tell 
you something, Emily. I don’t approve 
of the way you’re messing around with 
men. At the moment you’re serious 
about marrying this cop, but what 
about—” 

Emily’s voice cut her father off, but 
it was too low for Sheridan to dis¬ 
tinguish words through the heavy door. 
And he didn’t want to listen in. He had 
heard enough. He turned down the hall. 

On the way to the foyer Sheridan 
passed an open door. Mr. and Mrs. 
Bush and Hubert Curtis were seated 
at a card table, sipping cocktails and 
looking bored. Emily had interrupted 
the bridge game when she had called 
her father into the study to tell him that 
she was going to get married. 

Sheridan stopped and looked at Hu¬ 
bert Curtis, who was Holland’s personal 
secretary. He was somewhat sleek, 
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somewhat effeminate—a type some 
women consider very handsome. He 
lived in that house, was practically one 
of the family—and Sheridan thought 
of what Emily’s father had said about 
her messing around with men. Curtis 
was, if nothing else, available. 

“I say, Sheridan,” Curtis waved a 
lazy hand. “Is Mr. Holland coming 
back to the game?” 

“I’ve no idea.” 

Sheridan was about to pass on when 
he heard his name called by George 
Bush, and he stopped again. 

“Anything new on the Lowden case, 
Sergeant?” Bush asked conversation¬ 
ally. He was a lawyer and was de¬ 
fending Joseph Lowden, a mild-man¬ 
nered accountant Sheridan had ar¬ 
rested a couple of weeks ago for slitting 
his wife’s throat. 

“You’ll hear the state’s case at the 
trial,” Sheridan replied stiffly. 

George Bush laughed pleasantly in 
that golden voice which charmed juries. 
He was as smooth as silk and much 
more expensive. “You can’t blame a 
man for trying to get a little advance 
information, Sergeant.” 

Mrs. Bush put down her cocktail 
glass with a bang and pouted. Once she 
had been a coy, baby-faced blonde; 
now she was a big, fading blonde. “I’m 
tired of waiting for Peter,” she com¬ 
plained. “Besides, it’s getting late. 
Let’s go home, George.” 

“Suppose, my dear, you run on with¬ 
out me,” Bush suggested. “I have some 
business matters to discuss with Peter. 
You’ll only be bored.” 

CHERIDAN left the house. He sent 
his loose-jointed body down silent 
streets with nervous, impatient strides, 
as if in a great hurry. But he had no¬ 
where he wanted to go, not even home. 
Holland’s objection to a cop as a son- 
in-law had been shoved into the back¬ 


ground, His mind was filled with the 
words he had heard Holland say to 
Emily! 

“. . . the way you’re messing around 
with men. At the moment you’re seri¬ 
ous about marrying this cop, but what 
about —” 

What about who? What men? After 
all, how much did he know about 
Emily? He had met her a couple of 
months ago, and at first he had thought 
it just one of those things—a glamor 
girl finding a detective casually inter¬ 
esting. But it had turned out to be the 
real thing for both of them. 

For him, anyway. Could he be sure 
of her? What men had her father 
meant? 

Presently he found himself again out¬ 
side the high hedge which surrounded 
the Holland estate. An hour or two 
must have passed, he wasn’t sure. He 
did not even remember having re¬ 
traced his steps. 

But he knew why he was back. To¬ 
night he had to settle two things with 
Emily. Were there other men? And if 
not, was she dead set to marry him in 
spite of her father? 

He was halfway up the broad walk 
when he stopped. The house was dark. 
It must be after midnight; Emily had 
probably gone to bed. 

Suddenly Peter Holland’s voice 
boomed from the house. It sounded as 
if it came through an open window 
around the nearest wing. 

“By God, you’ll keep away from 
her! ” Holland shouted. 

The answering voice was lower, 
calmer. “Keep your shirt on, Pete. Do 
you want the servants to hear?” 

Both voices dropped and then died 
entirely. Sheridan wondered whether 
to go on to the house. 

And then the decision was taken 
away from him by the sound of a shot. 

He was in motion before the echo of 
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the shot faded. The front door was 
unlocked and a dim night-light glowed 
in the huge foyer. As he crossed the 
foyer he heard a door close down the 
hall. He went toward it and heard a 
muffled voice wail: “Daddy! Daddy!” 
He ran on and wrenched the study door 
open. 

Emily and her father were in that 
room—and a third person lying face 
down on the floor. 

A small revolver dangled limply from 
Peter Holland’s fingers. He scowled 
down at it and then up at Sheridan. 
“That was a fool thing for me to do,” 
he muttered angrily and placed the re¬ 
volver on the desk. 

Emily drew her negligee tighter 
about her slender figure and huddled in¬ 
side it. Her black eyes filled her face 
as they watched Sheridan walk stiffly to 
the man on the floor and crouch over 
him. 

The bullet hole was in the left temple. 
It must have killed him instantly. 
Sheridan did not have to look at the 
face pressed against the floor to know 
that the dead man was George Bush. 

“Very good shooting, Mr. Holland,” 
Sheridan said dryly. 

“Van!” Emily moaned. “You 
can’t—” 

IGNORING her, he stepped around 
1 the dead man and toward the phone 
on the desk. Before he reached it, Hol¬ 
land touched his arm. 

“My God, man,” Holland said, “you 
don’t think I killed Bush?” 

“When you shoot a man and he’s 
dead, it means you killed him.” 

“But I didn’t. I came in and found 
him dead.” 

Sheridan shook his head. “I heard 
you having an argument with him and 
then I heard a shot. And I find you 
with a gun in your hand. What more 
do you want?” 


Knuckles rapped urgently on the 
door. Hubert Curtis cried through the 
panel: “Is everything all right?” 

Sheridan started toward the door, 
but Emily beat him to it. She opened 
the door only wide enough for her to 
slip through, and as she closed it behind 
her, Sheridan glimpsed Curtis and a 
couple of servants in the hall. They 
all wore robes; they had all been roused 
out of bed. 

“What’s all the excitement about?” 
Emily’s voice asked. 

“I heard something like a shot,” Cur¬ 
tis said. “So did the others and—” 

“Oh, that?” Emily laughed briefly. 
“I knocked a heavy bookend off 
Daddy’s desk. After Mr. Bush left, I 
went in to have a talk with Daddy.” 

In the study, Holland uttered a little 
sigh. And Van Sheridan thought angri¬ 
ly: So that’s how she thinks she’ll play 
it! He took out his handkerchief and 
wrapped the revolver—a .32 Smith & 
Wesson—in it. 

Holland watched him narrowly. “My 
fingerprints will be on that gun. I’d just 
touched it.” 

“Of course. I want to make sure they 
stay on.” He dropped the gun into a 
pocket. “Whose gun is it?” 

“Mine,” Holland replied promptly. 
“I kept it in the drawer of this desk. 
Bush knew I did.” 

Feet retreated down the hall. Emily 
slipped back into the study and closed 
the door and sagged against it. She 
looked as if her legs could hardly keep 
her up. Sheridan’s heart went out to 
her, but he kept himself from going to 
her. He turned again to the phone. 

“Wait!” Holland said. “I didn’t 
shoot George Bush. I admit, though, 
that we had a quarrel.” 

“What about?” Sheridan asked, 
though he knew the answer, remem¬ 
bering Holland’s words: “By God, 
you’ll keep away from her!” 
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Holland made an annoyed gesture. 
“About business. George Bush, you 
know, was my attorney. I left the room 
to get some drinks for us. I had hardly 
dosed the door when I heard a shot. 
Of course I turned right back. I hadn’t 
been out of this room more than fifteen 
seconds, but Bush was dead. A gun was 
on the floor beside him. I recognized it 
as mine, and I did a very foolish thing. 
I was too shocked to think straight. I 
picked the gun up. And then Emily 
came in, and you, Sheridan, were right 
behind her.” 

He glanced at the corpse and added: 
“The only way I can figure it out is 
that Bush took my gun from the desk 
and shot himself.” 

“Sure,” Sheridan said derisively. “He 
wanted to frame you for his murder.” 

“You can’t tell how a man’s mind 
will work,” Holland argued without 
conviction. “Perhaps he wanted to kill 
himself, anyway.” 

Sheridan snorted. “And managed to 
hold the gun so far away that he left no 
powder burns. He was murdered all 
right. I’ve never seen a more open and 
shut case.” 

DETER HOLLAND walked heavily 
A behind his desk and dropped into 
the chair and opened a drawer. He took 
out a checkbook and unscrewed the top 
of his pen. “Name your own figure, 
Sheridan.” 

“That wouldn’t change anything,” 
Sheridan told him. “There will still be 
a dead man in the house murdered with 
your gun.” 

“That’s part of what I’ll pay you 
for,” Holland said. “We’ll wait until 
we’re sure everybody else in the house is 
asleep. Then we’ll take the body out 
through one of these French windows 
and drive some miles from here and 
dump it and get rid of the gun so it’ll 
never be found.” 


Emily moved forward from the door 
and looked breathlessly at Sheridan. 
Color was returning to her cheeks. 

Sheridan kept his gaze on her father. 
He said tonelessly: “Everything in the 
world isn’t for sale.” 

“Get this straight.” Holland leaned 
across the desk. “I didn’t kill George 
Bush. I’m pretty sure there will be 
other fingerprints found on that gun. 
But to save myself annoyance I’ll give 
you more money than you can earn in 
a lifetime.” 

“You haven’t enough millions to buy 
me off.” 

Savagely Holland tossed down his 
pen. Across the desk the two men 
faced each other in unrelenting hatred. 

Holland’s thick lips curled. “I forgot 
that you’re a cop with wings. All right, 
get out your handcuffs and be damned. 
You’ll never have a thing to call your 
own but your pride. Not money—and 
not Emily.” 

Sheridan had known in the last few 
minutes that it would end up with 
Emily when money alone couldn’t buy 
him. And he felt Emily at his side and 
her hand on his arm. 

“Darling,” she said huskily, “you 
can’t do this to the man who is going to 
be your father-in-law.” 

Bitterness welled up to gag him. He 
looked down at her in scorn—and tried 
to keep her beauty from twisting his 
heart “So if money won’t buy me, 
you’ll use yourself as a bribe.” 

She flushed. “That isn’t fair, Van. 
I wanted to marry you before this hap¬ 
pened.” 

Nothing is fair any longer, he 
thought—what he was doing to her or 
what she was doing to him. The dead 
man was a fact no amount of emotion 
could get around. “And I suppose,” he 
said tightly, “that your father won’t 
object to our marriage now.” 

“No objection at all, Sheridan,” 
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Holland’s voice was a purr. “And you’ll 
get far in the police force with my 
backing.” 

Sheridan turned then, but not toward 
Emily. He heard her gasp as he picked 
up the phone, and he knew that he had 
lost her forever. Then she and her 
father were as silent as the dead man 
on the floor while he put through the 
call to police headquarters. 

D ROODINGLY, Captain Picard, 
chief of the Homicide Bureau, 
watched the laboratory men go through 
their routine. Shaking his head, he 
stepped to the French window where 
Van Sheridan stood looking out at the 
smooth clipped expanse of lawn. 

“You’d think a guy like Holland 
would have more sense than to shoot 
somebody in his own home with his own 
gun,” Picard said. “Guess he lost his 
head when the argument with George 
Bush got too hot. You said you heard 
’em battling. Did you hear what it was 
about?” 

Sheridan expelled smoke through his 
nostrils. “No.” 

“Guess it makes no difference. All the 
same, I sent Wilson to bring Mrs. Bush 
here. She might have something to tell 
us.” Picard scratched his nose. “Not 
pleasant for you, Sheridan, is it? I 
heard you’re sweet on Holland’s daugh¬ 
ter.” 

“I didn’t know you were interested in 
gossip, Captain?” Sheridan said dryly. 

“My missus is. She lives on gossip 
columns and passes the dope on to me. 
I guess the daughter won’t like it any, 
you turning in her old man.” 

“I guess not,” Sheridan said. 

Sergeant Meyer, the fingerprint man, 
turned from the desk. “Just one thumb 
and forefinger print on the revolver, 
Captain.” 

“Holland’s?” Picard asked. 

“Uh-huh. Rest of the gun is clean.” 


That was that, Sheridan thought. He 
went out of the study and down the long 
hall. In the foyer the servants were 
gathered in a close, whispering group. 
He ploughed through them and entered 
the drawing room. 

Petter Holland stood big and solid 
and outwardly composed in front of the 
dead fireplace, but his cigar was a 
shred between his lips. Emily and Hu¬ 
bert Curtis sat side by side on the 
couch. Too close, Sheridan thought 
with a sudden stab of jealousy. Then 
he was annoyed with himself, for he no 
longer had any right to be jealous. 

Holland removed the frayed cigar. 
“Well, how’s it stand?” 

“The only fingerprints on the gun are 
yours,” Sheridan told him. 

Calmly Holland put a match to his 
cigar. His hands were very steady. 
Sheridan turned to Emily and saw that 
her face was buried against Curtis’ 
shoulder. 

“Emily,” Sheridan said, “you were in 
the study so quickly that you must have 
been downstairs when you heard the 
shot. Did you see your father in the 
hall?” 

Her head came up; her chin jutted. 
“You wouldn’t believe me if I said 
I did.” 

“Maybe not,” he admitted. “But 
there’s something about this I don’t 
like. If you two will be honest with 
me—” 

“Why shouldn’t you like it?” Emily 
cut him off. “You’re getting your re¬ 
venge on Daddy. Isn’t that what you 
want?” 

“No,” he said. “Believe me, I—” 

Behind him a woman shrilled: “She 
did it! She murdered George!” 

CHERIDAN whirled. Mrs. Bush was 
^ standing in the doorway between 
Captain Picard and Detective Wilson. 
Her gloved hand pointed accusingly at 
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Emily. Her full-fleshed face had fallen 
into harsh creases, and her voice was 
the voice of hysteria. 

“Emily Holland killed my husband!” 
Mrs. Bush went on wildly. “She was 
chasing after him. George would have 
nothing to do with her, so she murdered 
him.” 

Emily was on her feet, muttering dis¬ 
tractedly, “No, no!” and Curtis threw 
an arm about her waist as if in protec¬ 
tion. At the fireplace, Holland took an 
audible breath. 

So there it was, Sheridan thought 
hollowly. His silence over what he had 
heard Holland say during the argument 
with. Bush hadn’t done any good. A 
door had been opened, dropping Emily 
into the pit as deep as her father. 

“So?” Captain Picard said thought¬ 
fully. “So you think Holland is taking 
the rap for his daughter?” 

“Rap?” Mrs. Bush asked. “I don’t 
understand.” 

“We haven’t told you yet,” Picard 
explained, “but the facts show that it 
was Mr. Holland who murdered your 
husband.” 

In slow bewilderment Mrs. Bush’s 
head turned to Holland. “Peter, why 
would you—” 

“I didn’t,” Holland told her firmly. 
“You’re right in one thing, except that 
it was the other way around: George 
was annoying Emily with his attentions. 
My argument with George was about 
that.” Negligently he tossed his cigar 
into the fireplace. “But I didn’t kill 
him. And neither did Emily.” 

“One of you did!” Mrs. Bush cried. 

“Sure,” Picard agreed. “And up to 
now all facts point to Holland. . . . 
Sheridan, take Holland to headquarters 
and book him. I’ll hang around till the 
squad gets through. And I’ll want an¬ 
other talk with Miss Holland.” 

Sheridan would have given a month’s 
pay to avoid that job, but he couldn’t 


get out of it without stating his reason. 
He said crisply, “I’ll be in the foyer, 
Mr. Holland,” and went out. 

Halfway down the driveway, Detec¬ 
tive Winn was drousing behind the 
wheel of a squad car. Sheridan roused 
him to tell him they were driving a 
prisoner in and then returned to the 
house. Peter Holland was waiting at 
the door with a topcoat neatly folded 
over his arm. To Sheridan’s relief, 
Emily wasn’t in sight. 

Briskly Holland stepped ahead and 
strode across the porch. Sheridan won¬ 
dered about putting handcuffs on him, 
but you don’t treat a big shot like 
Holland the way you would an ordinary 
prisoner. He hurried to keep up with 
him. 

At the head of the driveway Holland 
stopped. “Will you do something for 
me?” 

, “That depends,” Sheridan replied 
cautiously. 

“It’s only a small favor. Walk me 
around to the study windows.” 

“There’s nothing,” Sheridan told 
him. “Hooked.” 

“Ah.” Holland nodded, pleased. 
“There must be something in it if the 
same thought occurred to you. I’d like 
to point out to you a possibility you 
may have overlooked.” 

Sheridan hesitated. He could see 
Winn lounging in the squad car; prob¬ 
ably he’d dozed off again. Well, a man 
charged with murder was entitled to 
any break he could get. Sheridan said, 
“Why not?” and slipped his hand 
through Holland’s arm. They walked 
across the lawn toward the jutting wing, 
on the other side of which was the 
study. 



bright enough to see details. Sheridan 
hadn’t a flashlight. He wondered what 
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Holland could possibly point out to him 
at night. Even in daylight it was un¬ 
likely that there would be anything to 
see. 

And then, as they rounded the corner 
of the wing, he saw well enough what 
there was to see. Emily was waiting for 
them with a rifle in her hands. She was 
so close that between the blinking of 
his eyes the muzzle was against his 
chest. 

“Go, Daddy,” Emily whispered 
hoarsely. “Try to send word to me 
where you are.” 

Holland slid arm from Sheridan’s 
grip and said irritably: “I’ll be back be¬ 
fore morning.” 

“Daddy, use sense. If you can get to 
Mexico—” 

“You use sense.” Holland looked 
around. “No, we’ll discuss it when I 
come back. Maybe it will be only an 
hour or two.” 

With the topcoat over his arm, Peter 
Holland sauntered off as if on a casual 
stroll. He headed away from the road, 
toward distant trees. Bushes hid him 
when he was a hundred feet away, and 
he did not reappear in Sheridan’s line 
of vision. 

Minutes clicked off. Across the 
length of the rifle barrel Sheridan and 
Emily faced each other. In the half- 
light her features were as static as a 
plaster cast. Her white negligee was 
a splotch against the night. 

Presently Sheridan said: “So I’m a 
prize sucker. When your father got his 
coat, he whispered to you to be waiting 
here with a gun. You hid the rifle under 
your negligee and slipped out of the 
house. And like a sap I let him lure me 
here. How long do you intend to keep 
me?” 

“As long as I can.” 

“This is long enough,” he told her. 

His arm snapped up under the barrel 
of the rifle, tilting it toward the sky. 


Her finger fell away from the trigger. 
He wrenched the rifle out of her grip. 

Emily stared at him. “You could 
have taken the rifle away from me at 
once, before Daddy fled!” 

“Sure, especially as I knew that you 
cpuldn’t bring yourself to shoot me.” 

“Then why—” She shook her head as 
if to clear fog out of it. 

“Why did I give you father a chance 
to escape after I called the police?” 
His mouth twisted. “It seems my wings 
aren’t on so strong after all. And there 
was something he said right after you 
put the gun on me—that he’d be back 
before morning. Guilty men don’t talk 
like that.” 

Emily moved closer to him, and there 
was a startled quality in her voice. 
“You mean that Daddy is innocent?” 

“I didn’t see it at first,” he said. “The 
evidence seemed too strong against your 
father, but a false note bothered me. 
Now I think I know why he wants a 
few more hours of freedom.” 

At the front of the house Captain 
Picard’s voice boomed: “Hey, Winn, 
did you see Miss Holland?” 

More distantly Winn replied: “I’m 
waiting for Sergeant Sheridan.” 

“What! Didn’t he come out five min¬ 
utes ago with Holland?” 

“That’s my cue,” Sheridan whis¬ 
pered to Emily. “You go into the house 
through the back door. And no matter 
what happens don’t tell that you held 
me up, or you’ll be arrested as an 
accessory.” 

“But, Van, how will you explain 
Daddy’s escape? Won’t you get in 
trouble?” 

“Beat it,” he said and swung away 
from her. He dropped the rifle into a 
flower bed against the house. 

VY/HEN he turned the corner of the 
” wing, he saw Hubert Curtis es¬ 
corting Mrs. Bush down the driveway. 
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They stopped at a parked sedan. She 
got behind the wheel and started the 
motor and then reached through the 
window to shake Curtis’ hand. 

“Sheridan!” Captain Picard was on 
the front porch, glaring down at him. 
“Where the devil is Holland?” 

“Escaped,” Sheridan said, walking 
up the porch steps. “He had another 
gun on him and pulled it and ran toward 
the road.” 

“And what were you doing all this 
time?” 

“Chasing him.” 

Picard roared orders. Detectives 
poured out of the house and raced to¬ 
ward the cars. The headlights of Mrs. 
Bush’s car wound down to the road, 
and Curtis, returning, stopped to watch 
the excitement. 

“Like hell Holland escaped from 
you!” Picard had returned his atten¬ 
tion to Sheridan. “You’re sweet on that 
girl of his. You let him get away.” 

“Didn’t I find the body and call 
headquarters?” Sheridan argued plac¬ 
idly. 

That stopped Picard for a moment. 
He scratched his nose. “Just the same, 
there’s funny business. And where is 
Emily Holland? I suppose she escaped 
too?” 

“I’m here,” Emily announced. 

She had walked through the house 
from the back entrance and had just 
reached the porch. 

Picard scowled at her and turned 
back to Sheridan. “Okay, so for the 
time being it will be negligence of duty. 
You’re suspended, Sheridan.” 

Sheridan lifted his eyes past Pic¬ 
ard’s shoulder to Emily. Her head was 
high, and when he smiled to her, she 
answered with a wan smile of her own. 
And though his troubles had only 
started, Sheridan felt fine again. Her 
eyes loved him and trusted him. 

He turned and walked slowly toward 


the road, muttering a prayer that her 
trust in him would be justified. 

IN SPITE of the lateness of the hour, 
r two upper windows of the stucco 
house showed light. Shifting the news¬ 
paper-wrapped bundle under his arm, 
Van Sheridan went up to the front door 
and rang the bell. After a long minute, 
he heard feet descend stairs and then 
a voice asked: “Who is it?” 

“The police. I’ve a couple of ques¬ 
tions to ask.” 

“But I’ve told you everything I 
know,” the voice protested breathlessly. 

“Sorry, ma’am,” Sheridan said, “but 
something else came up. It’ll only take 
a minute.” 

There was a pause before the lock 
turned and the door opened. Mrs. Bush 
wore a robe over her full-blown body 
and her blonde hair was loose over her 
shoulders. Evidently she had been 
about to go to bed. 

“The servants don’t sleep in, so I’m 
nervous when I’m alone,” she said. 
“That’s why I took so long to—” She 
broke off when Sheridan stepped into 
the light. “You’re Emily’s boy friend. 
What do you want?” 

“You know I’m a detective.” He 
looked down at her feet; she was wear¬ 
ing slippers. “May I see the shoes you 
wore tonight?” 

“Shoes?” From under lowered 
lashes she studied him cautiously. 
“What in the world are you talking 
about?” 

Sheridan indicated the package un¬ 
der his arm. “We found the print of a 
shoe outside the Holland house. This 
is a plaster cast of the print. We are 
matching up the shoes worn by the 
people who were at the house t onight.” 

“But that’s ridiculous,” Mrs. Bush 
protested. “I was there with my hus¬ 
band earlier this evening to play bridge. 
Naturally I would have left footprints.” 
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“Outside the study window?” Sheri¬ 
dan smiled. “That’s the one we’re in¬ 
terested in. 

She crossed her arms over her bosom 
as if she were cold. “A woman’s shoe, 
you mean? But what can you tell from 
that? So many women wear the same 
size.” 

“You don’t know police science, 
ma’am. Each shoe leaves as individual 
a print as a finger would. I suppose 
you took off your shoes in the bed¬ 
room.” He started across the foyer. 

Mrs. Bush stepped sideways to block 
him with her body. Her eyes were 
wild. “Peter Holland has been ar¬ 
rested for the murder. Why bother 
me?” 

“So you’re afraid, Mrs. Bush?” 

“I know my rights!” she shrilled. 
“You can’t search my house without 
a warrant.” 

Sheridan brushed past her. She 
clawed at his shoulder. He wriggled 
out of her grasp and raced up the stair¬ 
case. A broken, panicky sob followed 
him; her slippers slapped the stairs. 

In the upstairs hall, light flowed from 
an open door. He turned in there and 
found himself in the master bedroom. 
A dress was carelessly flung over a 
chair; at the foot of the chair were two 
high-heeled shoes. He picked them up 
and turned. 

She hadn’t followed him into the bed¬ 
room. And he didn’t hear her any¬ 
where in the house. 

Dropping the shoes, he started out of 
the bedroom. Mrs. Bush appeared be¬ 
fore he was halfway to the door. In 
her hand was a small, snub-nosed auto¬ 
matic. 

CHERIDAN stopped dead. She was 

a good ten feet from him—close 
enough not to miss, too far for him to 
take the gun from her. And she held 
it competently. 


“This won’t help,” he said dryly. 
“The police will make another cast of 
the shoeprint.” 

Mrs. Bush took a moment to think 
over his words. “But they won’t have 
the shoes I wore tonight. I’ll dispose 
of them. That’s the only evidence 
against me.” 

Sheridan felt his mouth go dry. He 
inched closer to her. She did not move; 
she did not order him to stay back. 
And he knew that she would shoot when 
she decided that he was close enough. 
Though no matter what he did, she 
would shoot anyway. 

“You’re pretty good with a gun,” he 
observed to gain time. “And you have 
ice in your veins. You planned the 
murder of your husband a long time 
in advance.” 

Suddenly her face was old and crum¬ 
bled. “George deserved to die. He 
couldn’t stay away from any other 
woman.” 

“Emily?” Sheridan asked tautly. 

“Emily was only the last, and she 
didn’t give a hang for him. But George 
couldn’t believe that any woman 
couldn’t be crazy over him, and he kept 
pestering her. It was nothing. But 
there were plenty of other women.” 

Sheridan had known that that was 
the answer, that there had been nothing 
between Emily and George Bush, but 
it was good to hear Mrs. Bush verify 
it. Though it hardly mattered be¬ 
cause within seconds he would be be¬ 
yond all feeling. 

He said: “So it was a simple matter 
of murderous jealousy. You were in 
the house earlier tonight. You knew 
where Peter Holland kept his gun. You 
slipped into the study and got it and 
then went through the motions of go¬ 
ing home while your husband stayed 
behind. You stood outside the study 
window, and when Holland stepped out 
of the room to get drinks, you shot your 
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husband. Then you wiped your finger¬ 
prints off the gun and threw it into the 
room and this time really went home 
so that the police would find you there. 
But it won’t be so simple getting away 
with my murder. My body will be an 
inconvenience.” 

“I’ll drag it down to the cellar,” she 
said stiffly. “I’ll bury it there.” 

“The police know I came here.” 

“I’ll say you were here and left. 
Why should they suspect me? Why 
should they think of digging in the 
cellar?” 

She would do it, Sheridan knew, 
with the same cold calculation she had 
murdered her husband. And she would 
do it now. The gun was raising a little 
to make sure of getting his heart. And 
his muscles lunged for a frantic, des¬ 
perate lunge. 

Mrs. Bush screamed and writhed. 

In astonishment Sheridan raised his 
eyes from the gun and saw Peter Hol¬ 
land’s big bulk fill the doorway at her 
back. His arms were wrapped around 
the woman. 

Sheridan leaped in and tore the gun 
from her. She slumped within the 
circle of Holland’s arms. He released 
her and she sank to the floor and sat 
there sobbing with her face in her 
hands. 

“Thanks,” Sheridan said, wiping 
sweat from his brow. “I wondered if 
this was where you were bound for. I 
wasn’t sure and there wasn’t much time, 
so I had to work it independently. How 
were you going to get her to talk?” 

J-JOLLAND flexed his big hands. 

“To choke a confession out of 
her, if there was no other way. I’d 
slipped in through a downstairs window 
when I heard the doorbell ring. I hid 
and heard what you said to her. Well, 
you got the confession.” 

“Yes.” Sheridan lit a cigarette. “Al¬ 


most from the first there was a flaw in 
you being the killer. Not that I didn’t 
believe you ruthless enough to shoot 
down a man in cold blood.” 

Holland chuckled. “But not in such 
a stupid way.” 

“Exactly. You made your money by 
carefully figuring the risks beforehand. 
You’d murder the same way. Shooting 
a man down in your own home with 
your own gun wasn’t in character. And 
Emily was out because she would never 
have framed you for the murder. That 
left two people who were in your house 
tonight and could have got their hands 
on your gun—Hubert Curtis and Mrs. 
Bush. You were going somewhere away 
from your house, so I considered it 
more likely that it was Mrs. Bush, 
though for all I knew, Curtis was sweet 
on Mrs. Bush and wanted to get rid 
of her husband.” 

Holland frowned down at the sob¬ 
bing woman. “Curtis is madly in love 
with a very attractive young girl. When 
I learned that only my fingerprints were 
found on the gun, I was sure Bush had 
been shot by somebody standing out¬ 
side the window. And Mrs. Bush had 
the opportunity and motive. But how 
could I prove her guilty? I didn’t have 
the benefit of the plaster cast of a 
shoeprint.” 

“Neither did I.” Sheridan un¬ 
wrapped the newspapers and an empty 
milk bottle fell to the floor and rolled 
a little way. 

Mrs. Bush lifted her head and gaped 
at the bottle. 

“Bluff,” Sheridan told Holland. 
We’re in a dry spell. Even in wet 
weather it’s doubtful if the grass out¬ 
side the study would hold prints. But 
she didn’t know that. My chance was 
to scare her into an act which would 
give her away.” He looked ruefully 
down at the gun he had taken from her. 
“I scared her a little too much.” 
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Mrs. Bush used words which should 
not have been in the vocabulary of a 
lady. And Holland laughed boister¬ 
ously. 

“Now I’ll go down and phone head¬ 
quarters,” Sheridan said. “And Emily. 
You keep an eye on Mrs. Bush.” 

As he moved to the door, Holland 
dropped a hand on his shoulder. “I 
offered you a bribe a while ago, son. 


Take the money now and call it a wed¬ 
ding gift.” 

“I don’t want your money.” 

Holland dropped his hand. “So 
you’re still wearing wings?” he said in 
scorn. 

“I like the fit of them,” Van Sheri¬ 
dan told him as he passed out of the 
room. 

The End 


SKELETON FACTORY 

By SANDY MILLER 


I N A Chicago courtroom before the turn of this 
century, there was heard a tale of a series of 
true events so ghastly, so beyond the com¬ 
prehension of the average complacent citizen, that 
the entire nation was ablaze with the story. The 
outcome of the trial was watched with anxious 
eyes as an enraged populace followed the detailed 
newspaper accounts of the case as it developed. 

Opening with the trial of suave, dark-eyed 
H. H. Holmes for the murder of Harmless Mr. 
Pitezel, soon one and then another murder was 
revealed until Mr. Holmes was forced to acknowl¬ 
edge his true self, the savage inhuman butcher, 
willing to sell the skeletons of his victims to 
unknowing medical colleges. 

The investigation of this complex case began 
when the body of a ma» known as B. F. Perry 
was discovered in Philadelphia. The face and left 
arm had been burned, it was thought, by an explo¬ 
sion while he was filling a bottle of benzine. At 
first the death was regarded as an accident, but 
when doctors examined the body they found con¬ 
tradictory evidence. The congested lungs and the 
bums were indicative of a shock and sudden death 
that might arise from an eplosion, yet the liquid 
chloroform found in the stomach was very puz¬ 
zling. It all seemed rather peculiar, but the cor¬ 
oner’s jury confirmed the first conclusion and 
passed the death off as an accident caused by 
burns and the inhalation of chloroform. No one 
appeared to claim the body, and so the unfor¬ 
tunate Mr. Perry was buried at public expense. 

In a day or two, the Fidelity Mutual Insurance 
Association was forced to reexamine the papers 
of that case, as a letter had come to their atten¬ 
tion from a St. Louis attorney named Howe. He 
informed them that the notice of Perry’s death 
had been seen in the newspapers and that the real 
name of the victim was Benjamin Pitezel, who 
was insured with them for $10,000. The dead 
man, the letter stated, had changed his name 
owing to financial trouble in the West; his widow 
had instructed Howe to act on her behalf. 

The insurance company applied their usual care 
in attempting to learn the true facts before pay¬ 


ing out such a large sum of money to the bene¬ 
ficiary. In their records Pitezel had been recom¬ 
mended by a friend name H. H. Holmes. Holmes, 
called in to identify the corpse, proved to be a 
man of great personal charm, very intelligent and 
friendly. He described the marks by which 
Pitezel could be identified, a wart on the back of 
the neck, a scar on the shin, certain peculiarities 
of the teeth. Holmes agreed to view the body 
the next day. Present at the same time was Howe 
and Pitezel’s young daughter, Nellie, who came 
in place of her mother who was too ill to make 
the journey from St. Louis to Philadelphia. 

The next day the exhumed body was identi¬ 
fied, the insurance was paid, and normally the 
case would have been considered settled. 

But there came to one of the chief officials of 
the insurance company a letter from the Chief of 
the St. Louis police with the unusual information 
that a prisoner had intimated that the whole thing 
was a plot in which Holmes played the leading 
role. 

By the time this latest bit of news was read 
and acted upon, Holmes staged a strategic dis¬ 
appearance. He was trailed from Chicago across 
Indiana, into Ohio, still on to New York, and up 
to New Hampshire. Finally in Boston he was 
placed under custody. He was quite willing to 
make a confession. It seenjs that he and Pite¬ 
zel had plotted to swindle the insurance com¬ 
pany at Philadelphia. Pitezel changed his name 
to Perry, and then planned to fake an accident in 
which the body of another man was to be sub¬ 
stituted while Pitezel went into hiding to wait 
for everything to blow over. 

The body in question was obtained from a 
medical school, and Holmes transported it from 
New York to Philadelphia in a trunk. The sub¬ 
sequent accident was arranged. Holmes, under 
police questioning, refused to give away Pitezel’s 
whereabouts. At the investigation continued, more 
people were drawn into the case. Two of the best 
Pinkerton men managed to pull the stray parts 
of this puzzling crime together in logical sequence, 
and after months of diligent searching in city after 
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city, the life of H. H. Holmes was reconstructed. 
The tale that was so gradually unfolded remains 
unique in the criminal records of the world. 

Holmes was bom in 1860 to a God-fearing and 
law-abiding farm couple in New Hampshire. 
When only twenty he married and soon afterward 
decided that medicine was to be his life work. 
Leaving his wife, he went to Burlington, Vermont, 
where he studied in the medical academy for a 
year or two. Here his brain found a great deal to 
interest him in the physiology of the human body, 
but there is no record that he ever took his medi¬ 
cal degree at that school. 

Being very vain and easily attracted to the 
women around him, he soon selected a second 
mate disregarding the fact that he still had a wife. 
Using the name of Dr. Herman W. Mudgett, the 
man now held as Holmes committed bigamy. In 
Boston he acquired a third wife, a Miss G. Yoke, 
while using the name of H. H. Howard. At one 
and the same time three women imagined they 
were legally married to him, and he managed to 
deceive them all. He actually had the audacity 
to install Mrs. Howard in a house a few streets 
away from Mrs. Mudgett, managing in some in¬ 
genious fashion to keep both women in complete 
ignorance of the existence of each other. 

During the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, 
Holmes went into the hotel business. At this time 
he employed Benjamin Pitezel, a mechanic whose 
ideas of commercial integrity were rather un¬ 
orthodox. Together they reaped a heap of stolen 
money, judging by the number of wealthy mer¬ 
chants who complained lof being swindled while 
staying there. 

After the close of the Fair, the active mind of 
Holmes sought a new source of plunder. This time 
the insurance companies were to be the victims. 
A business firm was duly set up, a policy was 
taken out, and but a few months later a mysteri¬ 
ous fire occurred. Into Holmes’ pocket fell the 
$60,000 settlement. 

In Chicago, the private life of this enterprising 
blackguard continued in the usual manner—this 
time, however, without the formality of a mar¬ 
riage license. Girl after girl fell under his spell, 
worked in his office for a time, and then dis¬ 
appeared. No one knew where they went or 
took notice of their absence—that is, until the 
police began to make inquiries regarding Holmes’ 
activities in Chicago. 

From a Miss Minnie Williams he had acquired 
some valuable property in Fort Worth, Texas. 
Most of it was sold to his advantage, and then he 
attempted to make off with a dozen fine horses 
he had not bothered to pay for. In acquiring 
possession of the Williams’ property, he used an 
alias and so did his partner in crime, Pitezel. 
They signed their names as Alexander Bond and 
B. F. Lyman. Later it was shown that Pitezel 
was not opposed to passing the checks Holmes 
forged. 

A building which Holmes had occupied in Chi¬ 


cago supplied the evidence the police had been 
searching for all this time. Immediately outside 
the door of the office which he had rented was 
what appeared to be the entrance to an elevator, 
but it was just a fake covering for a secret stair¬ 
way leading straight down into the cellar or base¬ 
ment. According to his landlady, he spent hours 
digging there. The police found out that a firm 
had supplied Holmes with a special furnace with a 
burner that developed a heat of over 2,000 de- 

Taking pick axes and spades, the police started 
to dig up the cellar. The grim relics they found 
there confirmed their suspicions; in quicklime 
they unearthed human ribs. In other parts of the 
ceDar a blood-stained table top and more bodies 
were foipd. 

Even then the terrible tale was not ended. In 
1892 Holmes had the audacity to advertise for a 
machinist who was competent in the setting up of 
skeletons. The man who turned up for the job 
was used to working for hospitals and schools, and 
had no suspicions. Holmes handed him the bones 
and skull of a body with instructions to set it up. 
He completed the skeleton to his employer’s satis¬ 
faction and was paid $36. Holmes calmy sold 
the skeleton to a medical school, and two others 
were disposed of in the same manner. 

Now Holmes was being held behind bars. By 
this' time the whereabouts of Pitezel was easily 
guessed. There was now very little doubt about 
the fact that the body of B. F. Perry had been 
Pitezel. Nellie Pitezel had never returned home, 
and now her brother and sister, who had been 
sent to see their father thought to be in hiding, 
had also disappeared. 

On October 28, 1893, Holmes was brought to 
trial. The unscrupulous Holmes seemed to enjoy 
his position. At every step of the way he told 
one fanciful story after another, hoping that he 
would be believed. The trial was full of sensa¬ 
tions. In the first few minutes, the attorneys for 
Holmes applied for an adjournment to gain time. 
When the judge refused, they walked out of court. 
Quite at his ease, Holmes announced that he 
would conduct his own case. For three days the 
murderer acted as his own counsel, and then he 
allowed his attorney to return. After six days, the 
trial came to a close and the jury went out to 
deliberate. Only five minutes was needed for 
them to reach their decision of guilty. And the 
butcher Holmes was done away with on the 
gallows. 

To this day, the number of people who met 
their death at his hand are unknown. While in 
prison he wrote a sensational account of his life 
which he smuggled to a printer. Published in 
book form was the confession that he had com- 
mited twenty-seven murders. Twenty-seven lives 
snuffed out by the workings of one warped brain! 
This tale of butchery is now past history. The 
skeleton factory is no longer as its able direc¬ 
tor has departed from the world of the living. 




EVERY BODY WANT! 
MY MONEY 


The older woman caught the girl 
and they hit the roadway with a 
thud, their arms and legs tangled 
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T HE TWO women came tearing 
down the drive like howling 
death was after them. Hunk 
Large braked his car so sharply the 
brief case full of bonds jumped off the 
seat. He picked it up and twisted his 
huge frame to peer through the back 
window, a puzzled frown on his ugly 
face. 

The young one stayed in front for 
nearly thirty yards, but the big dame 
closed in, grabbed the flying coat and 
yanked viciously. The girl staggered 
on her high heels and went down with 
the Amazon on top. 

Hunk slid his muscular bulk out of 
the car, slamming the door as he landed 
running. He covered the distance at 
a practiced gallop, grasped a hefty 
shoulder and hauled at the Amazon. 
She let go of the girl and swung at him 
from her knees. Hunk shook her to 
her feet. 

“Break it up! ” he growled. “What’s 
the big idea?” 

“You dirty old hag!” the girl 


screeched. Heavy chestnut hair tum¬ 
bled over her face. Hunk grabbed her 
as she struggled to her feet. “Let me 
go!” she sobbed. “Let me out of 
here—” 

Feet were crunching down the drive 
—Penfield, the butler, and Hilmer Ma¬ 
son himself, outstriding his stiff-legged 
man in an easy lope. 

“What does this mean?” Mason de¬ 
manded, glaring at Hunk and his di¬ 
shevelled captives. 

The big dame clamped her jaws shut 
and puffed and snorted like an enraged 
cow. The girl sobbed noisily. The 
butler’s frozen countenance was 
cracked with agitation. 

“They was mixin’ it up just as I 
drove in,” Hunk explained. “I dunno 
what’s the matter with ’em. Who are 
they?” 

Mason ignored him. “Penny!” he 
addressed the Amazon. “I am amazed. 
I shall expect an explanation as soon 
as possible.” He nodded at the gray 
faced butler. “See that they go to their 
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rooms until I send for them.” 

Penfield bowed stiffly and herded the 
women back up the drive. 

Hunk shoved his hat up on a broad 
brow, revealing a rough-hewn visage 
that had taken a good deal of punish¬ 
ment. The nose had spread, the cheek 
bones thickened unevenly, and the 
tough jaw was slightly out of line, giv¬ 
ing the whole face a lopsided effect. 
Irregular eyebrows over deep set 
brown eyes added a savage expression. 

“Dames,” he rumbled, “is the limit. 
What’s bitin' them two?” 

Mason disregarded the subject. 
“What about those Traction Company 
certificates you’re delivering?” His ice 
blue eyes were sharply reprimanding. 

“In the car,” Hunk answered shortly, 
heading for the sedan. 

He had been making the forty mile 
trip from Chicago with valuable se¬ 
curities and private papers of Mason’s 
every week for nearly a year. And he 
was getting fed up with the nasty re¬ 
ception he always got. 

Twice he had asked old man Winter 
to relieve him of this tedious assign¬ 
ment, but it was no go. Mason’s con¬ 
tract with the Winter Detective Agency 
stipulated that the same operative must 
handle all deliveries . . . unless pre¬ 
vented from doing so by an Act of God, 
etc. Hunk frequently wished the afore¬ 
said Act would take place. 

'“THEY strode toward the car with- 
1 out speaking. Hunk jabbed his key 
at the lock in the left hand door and 
felt his hair lifting under his hat. The 
right door hung ajar, the glass shat¬ 
tered. The brief case was gone. 

“You seem to have lost $10,000 
worth of bonds,” Mason stated coldly. 
“You needn’t come in. I’ll telephone 
your Agency and notify the Traction 
Company.” He started up the drive. 

“Just a minute, mister!” Hunk bare¬ 


ly controlled the fury that went charge 
ing through his massive body. “This 
is larceny and you can’t wave that off 
in this high-handed way you got. 
There’s something damn fishy about 
this whole business, and you’re gonna 
have not only me, but a couple of in¬ 
surance dicks on your neck, wantin’ to 
know how come this excitin’ little 
drama of battling dames was staged at 
just the right time. I delivered the 
bonds all right. They’re on these prem¬ 
ises right now.” 

“Delivery is not consummated,” Ma¬ 
son reminded him acidly. “Until the 
receipt is properly signed. The respon¬ 
sibility is entirely yours.” 

“I ain’t said it wasn’t,” Hunk shout¬ 
ed angrily. “I take full responsibility, 
and I’m startin’ here and now to make 
a search of this place, whether you—” 

Mason held up a slender hand. “You 
have my permission to search the place, 
providing you don’t make a nuisance 
of yourself, and that you don’t drag in 
the local police until you have con¬ 
sulted me.” He turned on his heel and 
stalked up the drive. 

Hunk glared after the tall gray¬ 
haired figure, the light of battle dying 
out of his eyes reluctantly. “The big 
stiff!” he muttered. 

His painstaking examination of the 
car, the drive and the hedge lining the 
drive revealed nothing at all.- Natural 
woodlands extended for some distance 
on both sides of the drive. Hunk forced 
his 210 pounds through the hedge on 
the right and noticed small indentations 
that might have been dug by a woman’s 
high-heeled shoes. In a damp spot he 
found the print. It was made by a 
long, slim foot. 

He squeezed under the wheel and 
drove toward the sprawling, English 
type house, his wide lips screwed to the 
left in a soundless whistle. Fine thing 
to report! Slipping up on a lousy mes- 
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senger job. His ears were already ring¬ 
ing with old man Winter’s boiling epi¬ 
thets. 

Penfield admitted Hunk with obvious 
disapproval. 

“I’d like to use a phone,” Hunk said. 

A stout old lady with a pile of white 
hair was maneuvering herself sideways 
down the staircase, using a cane. 

“Telephone, sir?” the butler 
mouthed. 

“Don’t tell me you ain’t got one!” 

“Who is that?” the old lady gasped, 
clinging to the railing. 

Penfield turned respectfully. “It’s 
the detective, madam.” 

“Good. I want to talk to him.” Her 
voice rumbled and squeaked in unex¬ 
pected places like a worn out machine. 
“Come here, you!” 

The butler started forward and she 
waved her cane at him, teetering peril¬ 
ously. “Penfield, you scram! ” said this 
amazing old woman. “You come here. 
You—what’s your name?” 

Hunk found himself at her side, sup¬ 
porting her down the wide carpeted 
stairs. Penfield had vanished obedi¬ 
ently. 

“Large,” said Hunk. “The name is 
Large.” 

“Don’t be facetious,” the old dame 
puffed. “What’s the right name?” 

“That’s it,” Hunk said with deadly 
patience. “Hungerford B. Large.” 

“Whoosh! ” she missed a step, threw 
up her arm for balance and cracked 
Hunk on the dome with the cane. 

Hunk manfully clutched the bannis¬ 
ter in front of her and braced his other 
arm around her waist. She went into 
a paroxysm of gurgling. Hunk gazed 
about him in alarm. 

rpOUR people marched out of a room 
below them and stood staring up¬ 
ward with mingled expressions. A lit¬ 
tle dried-up wren; a tall, black-eyed 


lovely; a stooped youth with spec¬ 
tacles; and Hilmer Mason. 

“Mother!” Mason said hoarsely. 

“Hungerford!” the old dame giggled. 
“B. Large!” she sputtered. “Extraor¬ 
dinary!” 

Hunk negotiated the rest of the stairs 
in acute embarrassment. 

“In there.” Grandma indicated the 
magnificent sitting room from which the 
others had just emerged. Hunk had 
no choice but to stay with her. She 
clung to his shoulder with predatory 
talons until she was established in a 
huge wing chair. 

“This,” said Grandma, with a ges¬ 
ture toward the bird-like little woman, 
“is Hester Mason, my son’s wife. That 
handsome lady is Lela Graham—a 
friend.” Hunk noted the peculiar way 
she slurred over the “friend.” The girl 
lowered her eyes quickly. 

“That solemn looking boy is Hil- 
mer’s private secretary, John Bell.” 

They each acknowledged the intro¬ 
duction stiffly and turned their atten¬ 
tion to the ornate silver and china of 
a tea table set before a marble fire¬ 
place. Hunk looked them, over one at 
a time. His eyes kept straying back to 
the stunning Graham girl. Her lustrous 
black hair, flashing eyes and youthful 
grace seemed to exude an electric vi¬ 
tality. She sparkled. And she had a 
long, narrow foot. 

CHAPTER II 

“'^/'HERE’S my brandy?” Grandma 
demanded. 

Hilmer Mason hastened to produce 
a cut glass decanter from a cabinet. 
He placed it with a goblet on a small 
table near her chair. 

“Two glasses,” Grandma croaked. 
“Hungerford B. Large don’t drink tea.” 

Hunk beamed at the old lady and 
sat down beside her. 
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“Okay, let ’er rip!” said Grandma. 

Hunk swallowed a mouthful of the 
smooth brandy in a startled gulp. 
“Ma’am?” 

“Let’s get going! ” She thumped her 
cane impatiently. “We’re working on 
a case, ain’t we?” 

“Yes ma’am,” Hunk agreed meekly. 

“Mother.” Mason looked up from 
his cup with a pained expression. “Will 
you please—” 

“You keep quiet, Hilmer. You’ve 
done enough damage already. Tele¬ 
phoning this young man’s employers 
and going on the way you did.” 

Hunk felt the last hopes of his job 
slipping. He took another swig of the 
brandy, letting the fumes penetrate. 

“I think we’ll start with the serv¬ 
ants,” Grandma decided. “Get me a 
cigarette, Hungerford, out of that sil¬ 
ver box. And help yourself.” 

Hunk obeyed and held a match un¬ 
der her beak of a nose. 

“Before we do anything else,” he 
said, “I’d like to inquire about the two 
ladies that were scrappin’ out in the 
drive.” 

“Who was scrappin’ where?” Grand¬ 
ma demanded with lively interest. 

“I’m afraid you’re mistaken in your 
impression,” Mason declared. “There 
was no ‘scrapping’ as you call it. Hes¬ 
ter, you heard Penny’s explanation—” 

“Oh, that.” Mrs. Mason’s tiny hands 
fluttered. 

“Well, what?” Grandma snorted. 
“Stop this flittering and fluttering and 
tell me what happened.” 

The little woman’s bird-like head 
darted sideways and upwards, the small 
brown eyes peered at Hunk in timid 
fright. “It was nothing at all,” she 
said in a thin, piping voice. “Sarah is 
a good girl, but she is young, not used 
to discipline. This is her regular after¬ 
noon off, but the housekeeper canceled 
it because of some small misdemeanor. 


Mrs. Penfield was entirely right in stop¬ 
ping the girl when she tried to leave 
without permission.” 

“I see,” said Hunk, not seeing any¬ 
thing but the puzzling fact that the 
housekeeper was permitted to use foot¬ 
ball tactics to detain a maidservant. 
“Mrs. Penfield, eh? Then your butler 
and housekeeper are—” 

“Husband and wife.” Mrs. Mason 
smiled bleakly. “Old family retainers.” 

“I’d like to know if anybody hap¬ 
pened to be out on the grounds in the 
last hour or so,” Hunk said casually. 

The secretary cleared his throat apol¬ 
ogetically. “Miss Graham and I walked 
through the woods to the next estate. 
Shortly after lunch, that was. I came 
away early. Got back here over an 
hour ago.” He prodded his glasses up¬ 
ward on his nose with a long finger. “I 
didn’t see any one about, if that’s what 
you want to know.” 

“I returned the back way, through 
the garden,” Lela Graham said. Her 
voice was deep, vibrant like cello 
strings. “If I’d seen any strangers 
prowling around I’d have reported it 
long before this.” Her eyes flashed at 
Hunk briefly, antagonistically. 

“Nobody sees anything,” Grandma 
chortled maliciously. “That’s what you 
expected, ain’t it, Hungerford?” 

Hunk grinned at her. “Most peo¬ 
ple,” he told her, “call me Hunk.” 

“Okay,” Grandma agreed from be¬ 
hind a cloud of smoke. “Hunk it is.” 

Mason tossed his napkin down petu¬ 
lantly and strode out of the room. 

“Good riddance,” Grandma said 
complacently. “As soon as the rest of 
you finish slopping around in that hot 
water you can all get out.” She puffed 
vigorously on her cigarette. “I don’t 
like your attitude 1” 

r J"'HEY swallowed their tea hastily 
A and excused themselves. Hunk 
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thought of the delayed telephone call 
to the old man. Grandma Mason filled 
his glass again. He sat back. What 
the hell? Why call up and get fired? 
With an in like this, he should be able 
to get a line on the bonds before he was 
canned officially. The brandy went 
down his throat with silken smoothness. 

“This Graham girl,” Hunk began. 
“Who did you say she was?” 

“See if anybody’s listening outside 
the door!” Grandma hissed. 

Humor the old girl, Hunk decided 
warmly. Good way to get the informa¬ 
tion he wanted. Swell old dame. He 
returned to his chair like a stealthy 
elephant and assured her there were no 
eavesdroppers. His glass was full again. 

“Now we can talk about the mur¬ 
der,” Grandma said comfortably. 

“Ma’am?” 

“Murder!” Grandma rasped. “About 
to take place.” 

“Who’s gonna be murdered?” 

“Me.” 

Hunk experienced a sudden deflation 
of all his hopes. . . . Delusions. . . . 
The poor old lady. He sighed dismally. 

“If you’ve got any idea I’m a crazy 
old fool,” Grandma said, “you can quit 
now.” 

“Oh, no ma’am.” Hunk hitched his 
chair closer. “I’m all ears. Shoot!” 

“That’s the stuff,” she squeaked. 
“How much shall I pay you?” 

“Well that—clients usually arrange 
that with the old man—the head guy 
down in the Agency.” 

“The hell with the Agency,” she said 
vehemently. “You don’t work there 
any more. Hilmer fixed that.” 

Hunk emptied his glass. “Well, that’s 
that,” he said philosophically. It didn’t 
seem to matter so much any more. 
Nothing mattered very much, except 
that this was a very pleasant room. One 
of the nicest rooms he was ever in. He 
eased his thick shoulders back into the 


comfortable chair. 

“I’ll do this.” The old lady was 
squinting at him. “I’ll give you a check 
for five hundred as a retainer and pay 
you at the rate of one hundred dollars 
a day.” 

“Okay,” said Hunk dreamily. The 
vast room had begun to sway gently. 

“Okay,” said Grandma. She fum¬ 
bled at her skirt, pulled out spectacles, 
a small check book and a fountain pen. 
She shoved the brandy aside and 
scrawled stiffly in the book. 

Hunk stared foggily at the check in 
his hand. He stuffed it in his pocket. 
Have a hell of a time cashing that. It 
was a gag. They let the old lady carry 
the check book around for a toy . . . 
Too bad. ... No good ... too bad. 

Somebody was hacking his legs off. 
Holy . . . Moses. . . . 

Hunk sat up with difficulty, his head 
wobbling. “Hey, don’t!” he mumbled 
at Grandma. She was whacking at him 
with her heavy cane. Cracking him 
viciously above the knees. “Cut that 
out!” 

“Get up! Get up!” she was croak¬ 
ing at him. “Move—walk up and down. 
You’ve been drugged!” 

JLTUNK hauled himself to his feet, 

' L stood weaving drunkenly. His 
limbs were heavy, inert with the weight 
that was pulling him down—all except 
the smarting pain across his thighs. He 
began to stumble around the room, 
forcing his unwilling legs to carry him. 
Exerting a will that wasn’t there to 
fight the drowsiness that swept over 
him in waves. 

The butler came in noiselessly. “Did 
you ring, madam?” 

“Get some black coffee,” Grandma 
said. “Immediately.” 

Hunk went stumbling toward his 
chair. Grandma poked her stick at 
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him. “Keep moving!” 

Hunk drank the coffee in sizzling 
gulps. His head was thick. The throb¬ 
bing pain behind his eyes made him 
see double. 

“Well, now we know about the 
brandy,” Grandma said. 

“That makes me terribly happy,” 
said Hunk thickly. “What about this 
coffee?” 

“Don’t be a numbskull!” Grandma 
snapped. “It’s me they want to mur¬ 
der—not you.” 

“Listen, Grandma—er, Mrs. Ma¬ 
son—” 

“It’s quite all right to call me Grand¬ 
ma. Although,” she added bitterly, “I 
am not fortunate enough to be one.” 

“What’s this all about, anyway?” 

“That’s what I hired you to find out,” 
Grandma rumbled. “You can pretend 
you’re investigating the theft of those 
Traction certificates while you’re look¬ 
ing for the murderer.” 

Hunk held his head. Job or no job, 
he wanted to find those certificates. He 
couldn’t leave a blot like that on his 
record. And if he didn’t recover them, 
the insurance company that furnished 
his surety bond could make it plenty 
tough . . . and who the hell put knock¬ 
out drops in the old lady’s brandy? 

“How come you didn’t go to sleep?” 
he wanted to know suddenly. 

“Didn’t drink it,” Grandma sniffed. 
“It always makes me drowsy. I finally 
got suspicious after I received the 
note.” 

Hunk set his cup down carefully. 
“Maybe you better tell me about the 
note,” he suggested. 

Grandma fumbled in her voluminous 
skirt once more and brought out a small 
envelope. 

Hunk extracted a single sheet of stiff 
paper. He read the uneven scrawl with 
difficulty. 

“Love of money is the root of evil,” 


the note began abruptly. 

“You are rooted so deep in evil only 
death will blast you out. May God 
have mercy on your soul. You have 
robbed your own flesh and blood. The 
wages of sin is death.” 

Hunk coughed apologetically and 
read the note through again. 

“Give it here,” Grandma rasped. “I 
don’t want anybody else to see it.” 

Hunk inspected the Chicago post¬ 
mark on the envelope. Then he said: 
“This is addressed to Mrs. Hilmer Ma¬ 
son. Or it might be Mr. Hilmer Ma¬ 
son, the writing’s bad. It wasn’t in¬ 
tended for you in the first place.” 

“Was too,” Grandma retorted, 
snatching it back. “I’m Mrs. Hilmer 
Mason. Hester is Mrs. Hilmer Mason 
II. And this was put with my mail.” 

“Listen, Grandma,” Hunk said care¬ 
fully. “This world is full of cranks and 
nuts. They write screwy letters all the 
time—I know. Down at the Agency 
they’ve got their hands full tryin’ to 
run down these harmless dopes. Peo¬ 
ple—they get bored with things, so they 
try to make a loud noise. They make 
like they’re gonna start somethin’. Kid- 
nappin’ the Governor, or blowin’ up the 
City Hall. They don’t really mean to 
do it. They just wanta create a little 
excitement because they’re'bored—” 
Feet were pounding down the hall. 
Somebody was yelling in a high-pitched 
voice: “No—no! I told you—I told 
you. And now she’s dead—” 

Grandma stamped her cane down 
twice. “Somebody in this house,” she 
said incisively, “must have got bored. 
Help me out of this goddam chair.” 

CHAPTER III 

^“JRANDMA’S handsome suite of 
bedroom, sitting room and small 
study, with bath and dressing room at¬ 
tached, was located at the rear of the 
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second floor, overlooking the gardens. 

Surprisingly, Hunk realized that 
whatever had been put into the old 
lady’s brandy, now that he was on his 
feet, his mind had never been more 
sharply observant. Everything was 
clear-cut, without the interference, of 
details, which usually bothered him. 

John Bell had lost his glasses. His 
thin, neat hair was indecently mussed. 
And he kept making deep sobbing 
noises. Not hysteria. Something more 
determined, irrevocable. The rest of 
them were silent, and time was mys¬ 
teriously arrested while Hunk looked 
at everything. 

Grandma, dominating the scene in 
the middle of the vast bedroom; Lela 
Graham near the door, with a strangely 
knowing expression on her vital face; 
Mrs. Mason cowering against a small 
table; Penfield, wooden-faced beside 
his huge wife, who was glaring angrily 
at John Bell; a thin, sharp-nosed 
French maid, in white cap and apron, 
who had given the alarm; and Hilmer 
Mason, one hand in his pocket, staring 
up at the wall where the sword had 
been. 

Nobody seemed to be looking at 
Sarah, the runaway maid. She lay on 
her side, the thick mop of brown hair 
spread on a Persian rug. She had 
changed from street clothes to a gray 
uniform. A small footstool was over¬ 
turned near her head. 

The sword had pierced her throat 
and rested in the curve of her arm, the 
tip still buried in the jagged wound 
from which warm, bright blood had 
flowed, as if in consummation of the 
deadly embrace. 

The scene was printed with photo¬ 
graphic sharpness on Hunk’s brain. 
Then the pattern broke up and motion 
returned to the group as Grandma 
spoke. 

“I told her to be careful when she 


took it down,” she said indignantly. 

Hilmer Mason pulled his hand out of 
his pocket with an exasperated sigh. 
“And I told you that damned thing was 
dangerous,” he said. “But you would 
keep it here unsheathed—ready to fall 
on the first person that touched it.” 

“It didn’t fall on her,” Hunk said 
sharply. 

“No, of course not,” Mason returned 
wearily. “She fell on it, but the result 
is the same—” 

Penfield was suddenly struggling 
with a wild-eyed John Bell, who was 
gasping and trying to fling himself for¬ 
ward. Between them, the butler and 
housekeeper got him out of the room. 
There was a brief scuffle in the hall, a 
sharp reprimand from the husky house¬ 
keeper, and then silence as they moved 


“Hester!” Mason snapped at his 
cringing wife. “Go to your room.” 

She straightened painfully, her terri¬ 
fied brown eyes darting about the room. 
“It was a mistake!” she piped shrilly. 
“She shouldn’t have been hifed—she 
was afraid—” 

“Go and lie down, my dear,” Mason 
said coldly. He motioned to the thin 
faced maid. “Go with her, Susette. 
Perhaps a sedative—” Susette nodded 
primly and took the sparrow-like little 
woman by the arm. She turned obedi¬ 
ently and walked out of the room like 
a sleep-walker, one hand held stiffly be¬ 
fore her. 

“I suppose,” said Lela Graham soft¬ 
ly. “This means the police—” 

“I shall have to notify them, of 
course.” Mason gave her a long look, 
and added, “But since it is obviously 
a clumsy accident, I don’t anticipate 
too much inconvenience.” 

“What was she doin’ with that sword, 
anyway?” Hunk demanded. 

“It has to be cleaned often,” Grand¬ 
ma said sharply. “It gets tarnished 
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hanging there.” 

J^JASON regarded Hunk with cold 
distaste. “I expect you’ve fin¬ 
ished your—investigation here,” he said 
stiffly. “You’ll want to be getting 
back—” 

“He’s not going back,” Grandma 
rumbled. “I’ve invited him to be my 
guest for a few days. We have,” she 
said slyly, “a number of interests in 
common.” 

“Mother, dear,” Mason’s voice was 
packed with icy fury. “This is pre¬ 
posterous. The fellow has other things 
to do—” 

“Not right now,” said Hunk with 
grim satisfaction. “I understand my 
connection with the Agency has been 
severed. I ain’t got a thing to do—” 

Penfield appeared in the doorway. 
“You wish me to notify the Village au¬ 
thorities, sir?” he inquired. 

“Yes, of course,” Mason answered 
shortly. “I’ll be in the library. Com¬ 
ing, Lela?” 

“You come with me.” Grandma took 
Hunk’s arm. “I’m putting you in the 
blue room. I think you’ll like it.” 

To Hunk’s surprise, Mason made no 
further protest, beyond a tightening of 
his thin lips as he stalked toward the 
stairs. Penfield closed the door quietly 
on Sarah, and followed Mason and the 
Graham girl downstairs. 

Thoughtfully, Hunk allowed himself 
to be conducted to a room in the West 
wing. The afternoon sun glinted on 
polished mahogany set in a restful decor 
of soft blues and grays. A gleaming 
bath connected with the adjoining 
room, but Grandma assured him it was 
private since no one was occupying the 
other room. 

She eased herself into an arm chair 
upholstered in sky blue with silver 
stripes and demanded a cigrette. Hunk 
lit smokes for both of them and prowled 


around the room like a contemplative 
dynosaur, his rugged features set in a 
scowl. 

“Well, spill itl ” Grandma rasped im¬ 
patiently. 

“Ma’am?” 

“I want to know what you’re plan¬ 
ning,” she snapped. “If you have to 
stop and think, do it out loud, so I’ll 
know—” 

“I was just wonderin’,” Hunk said 
mildly, depositing his cigarette in a blue 
Ming bowl, “what I’d do for a tooth¬ 
brush.” 

“Fiddlesticks!” she squeaked. “Don’t 
you get mysterious with me—I’ll fire 
you. Now get to work, unless you 
want another murder on your hands!” 

Hunk shoved huge fists in his pockets 
and stood there looking down at her. 
This murder obsession of hers might 
or might not have a sound base. There 
was nothing vague about her heavy 
lidded eyes. Indeed they were startling 
eyes, deep gray with a narrow black 
border around the iris, which gave them 
a penetrating quality that was discon¬ 
certing. 

Hunk had seen eyes like that only 
once before. They belonged to a dare¬ 
devil scamp who played quarterback 
on the team the last two years of 
Hunk’s professional football career. 
The same guy who went down in a 
roaring, flaming death somewhere in 
the Pacific, taking four Jap planes with 
him. And Hunk had loved the guy, 
and not by the wildest stretch of his 
imagination could he ever make him¬ 
self believe a guy with eyes like that 
would have delusions. Still—a woman 
might be different, especially when she 
was past the age. . . . 

“How old are you?” he asked Grand¬ 
ma. 

“None of your damn business!” she 
snapped. “Who do you think killed that 
girl?” 
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“It could’ve been an accident.” 

“It wasn’t. In the first place she had 
no reason to be in my rooms at this 
time of day unless I sent for her. In 
the second place, she didn’t have any 
business touching Grandfather Fenell’s 
sword—” 

“I thought you told her—” 

“I didn’t. I merely said that to pre¬ 
vent things from coming to a head be¬ 
fore we were ready for them. Penfield 
knows very well he’s the only one who 
is ever permitted to handle the sword, 
but he made no attempt to question my 
statement that I told the girl to take it 
down. Penfield,” she said harshly, 
“either knows, or suspects something.” 

“Then why do you think the girl went 
to your bedroom?” Hunk asked. “And 
why would she have to be killed?” 

“She wanted to use my phone,” 
Grandma said. “I caught her using it 
once before. I have a private line, and 
Hilmer has a private line in his office. 
All the other phone connections are on 
the same line.” 

TLTUNK pulled up a straight chair and 
A A straddled it. “That makes sense,” 
he said. “The gal was scared—plenty 
scared when I caught her out on the 
drive.” 

“She knew something,” Grandma 
rasped, “about the murder plot. It ter¬ 
rified her and she lost her head. That’s 
why she had to be killed.” 

“Who is she? Where did she come 
from?” 

“Penfield does all the hiring. He 
engaged her about a year ago. I 
thought at the time he used poor judg¬ 
ment when he let an experienced up¬ 
stairs maid go, and put that little chit 
on. She was intelligent, but certainly 
not trained to be a maid.” 

“You got any idea who she’d be 
tryin’ to call?” 

“She was secretly married,” Grand¬ 


ma said slowly. “Wore the wedding 
band on a chain around her neck. It 
popped out one day when she was 
making my bed. I pretended I didn’t 
see it, but she was dreadfully flustered, 
poor thing.” 

“One of the other servants, you 
think?” 

“Not her. She considered herself 
above the servant class. That’s why 
Penny had so much trouble over disci¬ 
pline. The girl was not a servant and 
didn’t want to be one—so she was here 
for another purpose. I wonder it didn’t 
occur to me before.” 

“You can maybe find out about her 
family from Penfield,” Hunk said. 
“They’ll have to be notified . . . And 
what the devil’s all this got do with 
those bonds gettin’ snatched?” 

“You’re the detective,” Grandma 
wheezed, hoisting herself out of the 
chair. “I’m going downstairs to be on 
hand when the Village officials arrive. 
Give me your arm.” 

“One other thing,” Hunk said. “If 
your little boy, Hilmer, orders me out 
of his house, what do I do?” 

“This house,” said Grandma em¬ 
phatically, “is mine, and I am still the 
head of it. Hilmer’s an ass. We never 
did agree about anything.” 

Which gave Hunk something else to 
think about. 

CHAPTER IV 

'"pHE Chief of Police of the Village 
A of Worthington was a rotund, self- 
satisfied little man who was obviously 
impressed by Hilmer Mason. The 
Coroner was a younger man, slim and 
unnaturally solemn, who kept blinking 
his eyes slowly behind tinted bifocals. 

Hunk had agreed with Grandma Ma¬ 
son that they would neither of them 
have much to say. Since they were un¬ 
able to offer anything in the way of 
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proof to substantiate their suspicions, 
it seemed wiser to play dumb and note 
what the others had to say. 

Hunk promptly forgot his role, how¬ 
ever, when the Coroner, Mr. Herbert 
Vergil, was directed out to the garage 
to view the body. 

“What’s the idea movin’ her out 
there?” he burst out angrily. “No¬ 
body’s supposed to touch—” 

“As usual,” Mason cut in coldly. 
“You seem to be slightly confused. It’s 
perfectly legitimate to move the victim 
of an accident, and likewise, in this 
case, it was only human and practical. 
There was no reason to leave her in 
that condition on the floor of my moth¬ 
er’s bedroom.” 

Coroner Vergil was blinking at Hunk 
gravely. “I don’t believe I know you, 
do I?” he inquired. 

“Mr. Large is a private investigator 
from Chicago,” Grandma hastened to 
explain. “He just happens to be look¬ 
ing into the problem of some bonds that 
got misplaced.” 

“Incidentally,” Mason declared, “the 
bonds got misplaced while they were 
in his possession, which possibly ac¬ 
counts for his anxiety to dramatize this 
accident—anything for a red herring.” 

Chief Gilligan took the cue and 
looked up at Hunk with smug contempt. 
“Best thing you can do,” he advised 
nasally, “is keep your foot out of this. 
Never saw a private operative yet was 
any good for anything except a cheap 
racket.” He jerked his head to em¬ 
phasize the matter and looked at Ma¬ 
son for approval. 

Mason, however, was looking warily 
at Hunk. Grandma too, was watching 
him. She raised her cane and held it 
pressed across his middle like an urgent 
reminder. But Hunk didn’t need it. 
He was past mere animal rage. His 
irregular features had frozen into a 
blank mask, his eyes round and ex¬ 


pressionless. 

Without moving a muscle, he said 
distinctly, “Okay, Gilligan. If that’s 
the way you want it, that’s the way 
you’re gonna get it.” 

Grandma lowered her stick with a 
gusty sigh, and Chief Gilligan was mov¬ 
ing jerkily toward the door. “Well,” 
he whined nervously. “Well, come on 
Herb, what are you waitin’ for? Let’s 
get this over.” 

While they were gone, Hunk sat 
apart from the others with that dan¬ 
gerously blank expression and smoked, 
not seeming to hear the gabble of voices. 

Mason was complaining petulantly 
over the collapse of his secretary. John 
Bell, it appeared, had gone to pieces at 
his first sight of death. Mason sum¬ 
moned the butler and housekeeper and 
was berating them soundly for putting 
the boy to sleep instead of keeping him 
on his toes when Mason needed him. 

Hunk raised his eyes and met the 
level, speculative gaze of Lela Graham, 
and his suppressed anger darted out at 
her. He stared back, considering the 
possibility of asking her point-blank 
why she had stolen the bonds, and what 
she had done with them. A faint spark 
of fear came into her dark eyes and she 
got up from her chair and moved rest¬ 
lessly about the narrow, book-lined 
room. 

Hunk waited until she reached the 
French windows at the far end of the 
library, then he got up and followed 
her. 

He gave her the silent treatment at 
first, standing just behind her shoulder 
and inhaling a spicy rose fragrance. 
She pretended to ignore him, but she 
knew he was. there. He saw the faint 
flush creeping up her neck and flooding 
her cheek. 

“Nervous?” he inquired flatly. 

She jerked around, her eyes flashing 
at him. “Because of you?” she de- 
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manded angrily. “Certainly not.” 

“That’s right,” Hunk said. “I 
wouldn’t want you to be nervous on 
account of me—no matter what you 
done.” 

“And just exactly what do you mean 
by that?” she asked defiantly. 

“Don’t you know?” Hunk retorted 
softly. 

CHE stared at him and palpitating 
fear came into her eyes again. She 
was like a lovely animal at bay. Sud¬ 
denly Hunk was unaccountably sorry 
for her. He felt like a clumsy fool, 
venting his anger on her for want of a 
more satisfactory victim. And all he 
had against her was a slender footprint, 
that could have been made by one of 
the dozen or so other women around 
the place. 

“Listen,” he said. “I’m not half as 
mean as I look. Only that was a tough 
break, me losin’ valuable securities the 
way I did. I could even get indicted 
for theft by the insurance company 
that bonded me. I sure as hell can’t 
expect any help from this guy Mason, 
or from my boss down at the Agency. 
So I just naturally gotta find those 
bonds. That’s all I’m interested in, 
an’ the less trouble I make for every¬ 
body, the better I’ll like it.” 

“I see,” she said, and expelled a long 
breath. 

“I’m a little handicapped, not bein’ 
acquainted here,” Hunk followed up 
quickly. “And I thought maybe—you 
bein’ a guest here—you could probably 
help me clear up one or two points that 
got me puzzled. I can promise that 
anything you might say would be in 
strict confidence.” 

She looked up and Hunk caught his 
breath, because her eyes were no longer 
antagonistic. They were soft and ap¬ 
pealing. 

“I might,” she said hesitantly. “If 


I get a chance, I’ll talk to you later. 
Maybe—maybe we can help each other. 
There’s something—” 

“Lela, dear.” Mason’s suave, sar¬ 
donic voice came from behind Hunk. 
“Come and sit down, the Law is ready 
to proceed.” 

He managed to ignore Hunk entirely 
as fie led her away. Hunk followed, 
thinking that every time he had heard 
Mason say “dear” to a woman, it had 
a coldly ominous sound. 

Chief Gilligan’s manner was diffident 
as he conducted a routine inquiry. He 
accepted Mason’s statement of the ac¬ 
cident without question, while Penfield 
circulated with a pad of paper on which 
everybody jotted their name, address 
and occupation, if any. 

The only detail of interest to Hunk 
was the curious fact, brought out by 
Penfield and his wife, that the dead 
girl had no family. 

“Sarah Morgan was an orphan,” 
Mrs. Penfield said in a heavy voice. 
“The only outside connection she had 
was a young woman friend in Chicago. 
They used to room together. Dorothy 
something. I don’t remember her last 
name.” 

“No men in her life, eh?” Chief Gil- 
ligan said thinly. 

The housekeeper folded wide hands 
against her black dress and lowered her 
eyes with finality. “There is no reason 
to think so,” she said. 

Coroner Vergil glanced at Mason 
solemnly. “Does that mean the County 
must be responsible for burial?” 

Mason’s head twitched in annoyance, 
and Hunk caught the worried look that 
passed between Penfield and his husky 
wife. 

“Don’t be stupid, young man!” 
Grandma Mason snapped. “We intend 
to take care of the funeral arrange¬ 
ments.” 

“Thank you,” the Coroner said cryp- 
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tically, and the official inquiry ended. 

CHAPTER V 

TITUNK sat in Grandma’s small study 

"Snd wished mightily for a drink. 
He wanted to think, and now that the 
strangely clarifying effect of the 
drugged brandy had worn off, many 
confusing details kept cropping up to 
distract him. A good stiff slug of some¬ 
thing potent might help to clear his 
brain. Because a strange picture was 
forming in the back of his mind, and 
he didn’t like it. He wanted to shift 
the details around somehow to make 
the picture look different. 

He also wished that he could talk to 
old man Winter. This business of being 
on his own in the face of what now ap¬ 
peared to be something far more com¬ 
plicated than the theft of bonds, was 
like holding a keg of dynamite with a 
sizzling fuse, and no place to put it. 

He had learned one thing, merely by 
glancing around the comfortable study. 
Grandma was an avid fan of mystery- 
detective fiction. The cozy room was 
lined with low bookshelves, and Grand¬ 
ma had as complete a collection as 
Hunk had ever seen. Everything all 
the way back to Edgar Allen Poe. 
Which would account for her occasional 
lapse into gangster lingo, and her ten¬ 
dency to play cops and robbers. 

Angry voices came from the bed¬ 
room. Grandma was there, apparently 
undisturbed by the memory of what 
had lain on her Persian rug. The rug 
had disappeared and the floor was im¬ 
maculately waxed. The sword, Grand¬ 
ma had remarked, would be put back 
on the wall as soon as Penfield found 
time to polish it. Hunk frowned, then 
lifted his head. 

The other voice in the bedroom was 
Mason’s. Something about the tight 
fury he managed to convey in his cul¬ 


tured voice jangled Hunk’s nerves. He 
lifted his beefy frame out of the low 
chair and moved with a surprising lack 
of sound, for all his bulk. 

He passed noiselessly through the 
study door, crossed Grandma’s bright 
sitting room, and paused near the 
closed double doors that shut off the 
bedroom. 

“Of course I want those bonds,” Ma¬ 
son was saying. “What’s more, I in¬ 
tend to recover them, without any help 
or interference from your trained goril¬ 
la. I tell you the fellow’s dangerous! 
If you could have seen the way he 
looked at Gilligan—” 

“I did sge,” Grandma rumbled. “And 
I admired it—very much. No, Hilmer, 
my gorilla stays whether you like it or 
not. In fact, I’m thinking of hiring 
him permanently.” 

“As what, for God’s sake?” 

“Oh—as a companion—” 

Mason made a strangled noise. 

“Or perhaps,” Grandma said thought¬ 
fully, “a bodyguard.” 

“You don’t need a bodyguard,” Ma¬ 
son snorted. “What you need is a 
keeper! Of all the insane things you’ve 
ever done—introducing a brute like 
that into your own household.” 

“By the way,” said Grandma drily. 
“Since you bring up the question of 
guests, how long do you think I’m going 
to tolerate that Graham hussy in my 
house? If she’s your mistress, put her 
away some place where nobody’ll see 
her. And if you have to marry her to 
get her, at least keep her out of sight 
until you’ve divorced Hester.” 

“You,” raged Mason, “are an evil- 
minded old woman. You know I have 
no intention of divorcing Hester. Be¬ 
sides—” 

“Oh, so you didn’t get all that money 
of Hester’s yet,” Grandma taunted. 
“You’re not as clever as I thought you 
were.” 
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“It’s in an iron-bound trust fund that 
can’t be broken,” Mason growled de¬ 
fensively. “But you may be sure that 
I’m making good use of the income. 
Everything I’ve touched has multiplied, 
do you hear? You think you’ve hu¬ 
miliated me by refusing to let me have 
a single penny of the Mason fortune. 
You’ve had a wonderful time, gloating 
over your damned money for twenty- 
five years, and handing me a miserly 
allowance. Well, I’ll show you! Do 
you know how much I’ve got today? 
What I’ve built up out of Hester’s $50,- 
000 marriage settlement? I’m worth 
exactly half a million dollars. How do 
you like that?” 

“I don’t like it,” said Grandma nast¬ 
ily. “Because I know how you got it. 
You’re a thoroughly unscrupulous 
brigand. And I thank God I had sense 
enough to keep the Mason estate out 
of your crooked fingers. And I’m 
warning you now. Don’t think you’ll 
ever get your hands on it. That’s going 
to be put in an iron-bound trust fund, 
too, just as soon as my lawyers can 
arrange it.” 

“Don’t forget to provide for your 
grandchildren,” Mason said acidly. 

“My grandchildren—” Grandma’s 
rusty voice cracked. “Yes, you’ve even 
cheated me out of that. I could for¬ 
give you, Hilmer, for everything else— 
but not that. Not that.” 

“Cheer up,” said Mason sardonically. 
“It’s not too late.” 

“No,” mumbled Grandma. “No, it’s 
not too late. That’s why I’ve permitted 
the Graham girl to stay here, Hilmer. 
If you want to divorce Hester, and 
marry the girl, I’d even stand for that. 
I’d do more. On the day your first 
child was born, I’d put half the Mason 
estate in trust for the child.” 

“Generous of you. I’m sure the child 
would appreciate it. I wouldn’t. Not 
in that form. No, my dear mother, it’s 


too late. You’ll get no grandchildren 
through either Hester or the charming 
Miss Graham, who is, I might remind 
you, the perfectly respectable daughter 
of a former business associate of mine. 
The girl happens to be destitute be¬ 
cause of some unfortunate transactions 
her father made just before shooting 
himself. You should really try to be 
more charitable.” 

“Unfortunate transactions that you 
engineered, no doubt,” Grandma said 
tartly. “I haven’t noticed you extend¬ 
ing charity to any of your other vic¬ 
tims, but they probably don’t happen 
to be blessed with eyes and legs, as 
Miss Graham is. If you’re infatuated 
with the girl, just be careful she doesn’t 
make a fool of you. She’s not stupid.” 

“Nor am I, mother dear,” retorted 
Mason blandly. “I usually get what I 
want in my own devious fashion. Now 
tell me, you don’t propose to bring your 
gorilla down to dinner, do you?” 

“Get out of here, and find Susette,” 
Grandma said firmly. “I’d like to finish 
dressing — and see that you behave 
yourself at dinner.” 

Hunk sat in the small study again 
and whistled soundlessly, his broad lips 
shoved to the left of his battered nose 
in a terrifying grimace. He was squint¬ 
ing at a crumpled slip of paper in his 
thick fingers. It was a check for five 
hundred dollars, signed “Maude Fenell 
Mason.” He smoothed it tenderly and 
placed it carefully in his shapeless 
wallet. 

When Grandma appeared he was en¬ 
grossed in a book with a gory cover. 
The title at the top of the page said, 
“The Case of the Trying Aunt.” That 
was as far as Hunk ha,d gotten. 

CHAPTER VI 

THINNER in the dark-paneled dining 
room was not a pleasant meal, 
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though it should have been. The large 
room was softly lighted and Penfield 
and the serving maid moved about in 
efficient silence. Hunk’s enormous ap¬ 
petite was gratified with a hearty clam 
chowder, followed by grilled trout and 
a crisp green salad. After which he 
looked at the pantry door hopefully and 
was not disappointed when Penfield ap¬ 
peared with a fragrant steaming ham 
on a silver platter. 

Hilmer Mason was too much the pol¬ 
ished gentleman to insult Hunk openly, 
but constraint was there, hovering over 
the table like an uncomfortable fifth 
presence. Neither John Bell nor wispy 
little Hester Mason had appeared. 

“Perfectly ridiculous, of course,” 
Mason remarked. No reason for ei¬ 
ther of them to be prostrated over an 
accident. There might be some excuse 
for Hester, but Bell is getting impossi¬ 
ble. I really think I’ll have to let the 
fellow go.” 

“You won’t get another as willing,” 
said Grandma. 

“Sometimes,” declared Mason, “he’s 
a little too willing. His interest in my 
affairs borders on the abnormal. A dili¬ 
gent secretary is one thing, but a curi¬ 
ous one is a damned nuisance.” He 
smiled ironically at Lela Graham. “How 
would you like to be my secretary, 
Lela, and handle all my private af¬ 
fairs?” 

“It must be fascinating,” she mur¬ 
mured. “But I’m afraid I’m not clever 
enough.” 

The interruption came just as the 
dessert course was being brought in. 
Hunk had his eye on a juicy wedge of 
hot apple pie that was coming his way, 
when the shrill, piping screams wavered 
through the house. The pie went on the 
floor and the waitress clapped her hands 
to her face. 

“That’s Hester,” said Grandma, mat- 
ter-of-factly. 


“Damnation!” Mason got up and 
dashed his napkin on the table. “Are 
we never to have peace and quiet in 
this house?” 

He strode out of the room while 
Grandma was struggling out of her 
chair. Hunk gave her a lift and they 
followed, trailed uncertainly by Lela 
Graham. 

Hester Mason was crouched against 
the wall in the upper hallway with a 
distracted Susette trying to coax her 
back into her room. 

“She say she saw sometheeng,” Sus¬ 
ette waved a thin hand toward Grand¬ 
ma’s rooms. “There.” 

“Nonsense!” Mason grated. “What 
was she doing in there? She’s supposed 
to be in bed.” 

“Out, Monsieur Mason, but here she 
is, she has got up,” said Susette con¬ 
clusively. “For sometheeng—I do not 
know what.” 

Mason shook his wife roughly. 
“What is it? What were you in there 
for?” 

“I went—to get—to get a book. I 
wanted a book,” she chattered, glassy¬ 
eyed. “A book to read.” 

TLTUNK saw the tall, black-clad house¬ 
keeper coming from the back 
stairs and wondered whether she was 
coming from below or from the floor 
above. It seemed odd that she had not 
arrived sooner. Penfield stood on the 
front stairs just behind Lela Graham. 

The housekeeper leaned down and 
lifted the frightened woman to her feet. 

Hester Mason clutched at her with 
bird-claw hands and wailed, “Oh Pen¬ 
ny! Penny, where did you go?” 

“There now, it’s all right,” the 
housekeeper’s deep voice intoned. 
“You’re just nervous and upset. You 
didn’t see anything but shadows.” She 
half-carried the shaking little figure 
into her room, Susette fluttering after 
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them. 

Mason turned away with an annoyed 
frown on his face, caught Lela Gra¬ 
ham’s hand and led her downstairs. 

Grandma and Hunk inspected her 
rooms carefully, but could find nothing 
out of place. 

“Hester,” said Grandma finally, “is 
neurotic. That’s the only explanation. 
She had an impulse to visit the scene 
of the tragedy, and scared herself out 
of her wits doing it. She did not,” she 
added emphatically, “come here for a 
book. She abhors my taste in litera¬ 
ture.” 

Hunk accepted this and wondered if 
there was any apple pie left. There 
was. He found a generous slab waiting 
for him, intact, when he and Grandma 
returned to the table. 

Afterwards Hunk tried unsuccessful¬ 
ly to make a contact with Lela Gra¬ 
ham. Mason was always suavely at 
hand, and the girl gave him no help, in 
spite of her promise. Meanwhile he 
played two-handed rummy with Grand¬ 
ma, and lost his shirt. 

“I’ll go up early,” Grandma hissed 
when the others were out of hearing. 
“You go to your room as soon as you 
can, and pretend to go to bed—I’ve had 
some things sent up for you.” Then 
she added in a conspiratorial whisper. 
“I’ll see you later.” 

Hunk wondered anxiously what she 
was up to, and wished he knew where 
to find a drink that had not been tam¬ 
pered with. The housekeeper helped 
Grandma upstairs at ten o’clock, and it 
was sheer luck that Hunk stepped into 
the hall in time to see Lela Graham dis¬ 
appearing into the dimly lighted library. 

He followed cautiously and peered 
about the long room. Seeing no sign 
of her, he went forward, inspecting 
shadowy chairs. Midway down the 
room he found her. An open door, re¬ 
cessed between two tiers of book¬ 


shelves, led to Mason’s office. A green 
shaded desk lamp silhouetted their fig¬ 
ures. It must have been a long kiss, 
Hunk decided. Long and deep. And 
the hell with it. 

He stood there in the doorway, 
thumbs hooked at his belt, until they 
broke apart with a little gasping sigh. 
Then Mason saw him. Rage suffused 
his face as he glared at Hunk speech¬ 
lessly. 

“You busy?” Hunk inquired. 

“Goddamn you! ” Mason said hoarse¬ 
ly. “What do you want?” 

“You told me to see you before I 
called in the cops,” Hunk replied mild¬ 
ly. 

“I also warned you not to make a 
nuisance of yourself,” Mason rasped. 
He gave Lela Graham a little push and 
she slid past Hunk and vanished. 

Hunk stepped in and closed the door 
as Mason moved around the desk and 
felt for the top drawer. 

“You won’t need whatever you’re 
reachin’ for,” Hunk told him. “I just 
thought you’d be interested to know 
about one or two suspicious circum¬ 
stances that I’ll have to report when 
the cops get here.” 

“Such as—” 

“Such as who had the idea of givin’ 
your mother doped brandy?” 

“What makes you think—” 

“I don’t think—I know. The damn 
stuff knocked me out! ” 

A/TASON’S thin lips twisted in an at- 

A tempt to smile. “You must have 
had a great deal more than was good 
for you in that case,” he said. “I sup¬ 
pose I shall have to confide the awful 
truth. But first let me assure you that 
even if taken in excess the stuff will do 
no serious damage. It is, in fact, a doc¬ 
tor’s prescription and was recommend¬ 
ed by the family physician.” 

“Why?” asked Hunk bluntly. 
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“You are not very well acquainted 
with my mother.” Mason’s mouth 
gave another twitch. “With all due 
respect to the old dear, she is quite 
frankly, a hellion. Always has been, 
she’s one of those strong-willed people 
who make their own laws. Now, add 
to that inherent recklessness a slight 
edge—say five or six glasses—and we 
have some rather scandalous behavior. 
Thoroughly unbecoming to a woman of 
her age and station. I’m telling you all 
this in confidence, of course,” he said 
stiffly, “because I want you to under¬ 
stand just why the doctor and the fam¬ 
ily felt that it was necessary to take 
this—precautionary measure. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

“Your angle of it, anyway,” Hunk 
said noncommittally. “It ain’t the way 
I’d handle it.” 

Mason looked at the heavy shoulders 
and thick paws. “No,” he murmured, 
“you’d probably get drunk with her, 
and then slug her to keep her quiet. 
My method is a little more refined. 
What else have you got on your mind?” 

“You ever get threatenin’ letters?” 

“If I had,” said Mason stiffly, “I 
shouldn’t care to discuss them with 
you.” 

“Sounds like you did,” Hunk told 
him. “It might pay you to watch your 
step. You can get away with a thing 
just so long, but you hurt enough people 
and sooner or later—” 

“If that’s a threat—” 

“It ain’t. It’s a little professional 
advice, but I don’t expect you to appre¬ 
ciate it, especially where any black- 
eyed sirens is concerned—Well, good¬ 
night. I’ll let you know when to ex¬ 
pect the cops.” 

Hunk left the door open in case she 
was still around. Let her go back in 
there if she wanted to. But she better 
not try to bamboozle Hunk Large 
again with that soft, melting look. She 


was a wench—and that was that. 

CHAPTER VII 

JN HIS room he found a new pigskin 
traveling bag. Very handsome. The 
keys were attached in a sealed envelope. 
Inside he found pajamas, white shirts, 
underwear, socks, ties, slippers, a tai¬ 
lored silk robe, handkerchiefs, and two 
bottles of scotch . . . but no tooth¬ 
brush. 

He went into the bathroom and 
looked in the cabinet. Sure enough. 
Toothbrush—razor—tubes and bottles 
of this and that. Hunk grinned in ap¬ 
preciation. “Oh, Pshaw!” he said out 
loud. “She forgot my bubble bath.” 

He opened the scotch, peeled off 
his clothes and got in the tub, taking 
the scotch with him. He hoped Grand¬ 
ma would go to sleep and forget about 
“seeing him later.” Morning would 
bring the insurance investigators, and 
the cops, and a thoroughly unpleasant 
time for everybody. 

Sometime before morning, Hunk in¬ 
tended to do a little snooping. If his 
hunch was right, Mason either had the 
bonds already, or knew where they 
were, and Hunk had reason to think 
that John Bell was going to be of con¬ 
siderable help in locating them. 

Nevertheless he followed Grandma’s 
instructions by turning out the lights 
and climbing into bed. The blue striped 
pajamas fit better than the ones he 
bought himself. And the bed was cer¬ 
tainly superior, with a faint clean scent 
of wind-swept pines . . . 

He woke up to a muffled thudding 
and wondered where he was. Then his 
head cleared, he got out of bed and ap¬ 
proached the door cautiously. Some¬ 
thing was certainly out there. It was 
breathing like a tired camel. Hunk 
hesitated momentarily, decided against 
going back for his gun, and yanked 
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the door open. 

A ghastly apparition confronted him. 
A shapeless white thing, waving club¬ 
like white paws and goggling and 
mouthing at him out of a hideous mask, 
the whole thing topped by white devil 
horns. 

Hunk stared in unbelieving horror. 
Then the thing butted him, and 
wheezed: “Get out of the way, you big 
ox, and let me in! ” 

Hunk hastily got into his robe and 
slippers, closed the door, and flipped 
the light switch. 

The mask squawked at him from the 
blue and silver chair: “Get me out of 
this damn thing!” 

Hunk fumbled with the intricate 
series of knots at the back, swearing 
under his breath. “Who did this to 
you?” he demanded indignantly. 

“Susette, you clumsy fool! Stop 
pulling my hair, and get these mittens 
off—” 

“Holy smoke!” Hunk attacked the 
mittens. “You mean she fixes you up 
like this every night?” 

“Sure,” she squeaked. “Somebody 
has to think of my looks, so I pay Su¬ 
sette to do it.” 

JgETWEEN them they wrecked the 
mask and got it untangled from her 
thorn-like curlers. Then they had a 
drink of scotch. 

Grandma set her glass down. “The 
plan,” she said, “is this: I want you 
to sleep in my bed.” 

“Ma’am?” 

“You,” she poked a long finger at 
him, “are me. You go to bed just like 
I do—” 

“Oh, no you don’t. You don’t get 
me in that Hell masquerade—” 

“Don’t be a ninny! Who said any¬ 
thing about a masquerade? I had to 
let Susette put me to bed just like she 
always does, so nobody would know I 


wasn’t there. Susette is a damn fine 
maid, but she’s a stool pigeon—” 

“Where you gonna be?” 

“Here, of course. Now stop inter¬ 
rupting me, and give me a cigarette— 
and some scotch, while I tell you about 
the bare foot clue.” 

“Look, Grandma,” Hunk pleaded. 
“Let’s don’t make this any tougher than 
it is already. You don’t have to go 
around inventing wild clues, we got too 
many as it is.” 

“Shut up,” she said, and dispatched 
her scotch with businesslike precision. 
“Hester did see something—in my bed¬ 
room. There’s a bare footprint on the 
freshly waxed floor, right where the 
body was. And Hester was wearing 
slippers. It’s only noticeable from a 
certain angle in the light from my dress¬ 
ing table.” 

Hunk shook his head and poured 
scotch. “Okay, so we got a unidenti¬ 
fied bare foot,” he said. “What I want 
you to do right now is to go back a 
little ways and answer me a few ques¬ 
tions.” 

“Okay.” Grandma puffed out a cloud 
of smoke. “Shoot.” 

“This Graham girl, now—” 

“You know as much about her as I 
do,” Grandma declared. “You heard 
what Hilmer and I were saying in my 
bedroom just before dinner. If you 
didn’t, you’re a bum detective.” 

Hunk looked at her sitting there in 
her fuzzy white robe, with her imperious 
beak nose, jutting chin, and those fear¬ 
less eyes. 

“You know somethin’?” he said. 
“You could’ve engineered this whole 
business. You’re just the type. You’d 
get a hell of a bang out of cookin’ up 
your own mystery and lurin’ me in here 
to be the goat.” 

“Prove it,” Grandma said flatly. 

Hunk grinned at her. “I could do 
it all right. It’s be the simplest ex- 
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planation for everything.” 

“How’d I steal the bonds?" 

“Lela Graham.” 

“That creature!” 

“Sure, you go around tellin’ every¬ 
body how much you don’t like her, 
which is just what you would do if you 
an’ her had a little workin’ agreement. 
You’d even warn your son against her, 
- like you did tonight, because that gal’s 
: after somethin’, an’ you know it. You 
could’ve got her to snatch the bonds by 
tellin’ her they belonged to her father.” 

“Um,” said Grandma. “And then I 
fed you doped brandy and showed you 
a faked note just to throw in a few 
complications. What about Sarah?” 

“You had to have a corpse, so you 
picked her because you knew she didn’t 
have no family to raise a squawk.” 

RANDMA handed him her empty 
glass. “It’s an interesting theory,” 
she rumbled. “But how does it end— 
do I get away with it?” 

“That’d be up to me,” said Hunk, 
returning the glass. “Think you could 
pay me enough to shut me up?” 

“Nope.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because you look like Grandfather 
Fenell,” she said. “And he killed a man 
who tried to bribe him. Remind me to 
show you his portrait. I have to keep it 
hidden because it scarces people.” And 
then with her usual abruptness: “Do 
you think that Graham girl’s got Hil- 
mer’s bond?” 

“I think maybe she took ’em,” Hunk 
admitted. “I aint’ sure she’s got ’em 
now.” 

“Serve him right if he lost ’em,” 
Grandma said. “He probably diddled 
some trusting fool out of them.” 

“That’s why,” Hunk told her, “I still 
figure that note you showed me—if it 
was genuine—was intended for Hilmer, 
instead of you. I know he operates 


under cover and keeps his office hid out 
here, but the Graham girl got wise, 
maybe somebody else did too. He 
must’ve made plenty of enemies, jug¬ 
glin’ stocks and bonds the way I think 
he did, and leavin’ the poor suckers 
holdin’ the bag.” 

“Enemies—Hmph! ” Grandma snort¬ 
ed. “I’ve been making enemies all my 
life. And don’t forget that I’ve been 
handling the Fenell-Mason interests for 
twenty-five years. I’ve had to be ruth¬ 
less.” 

“You never gypped anybody, did 
you?” 

“They might have thought so,” 
Grandma sighed. “If I had it to do 
over, I might do it differently. But at 
the time it seemed like a dreadful re¬ 
sponsibility, to be guarded with my life 
and increased, so it could be handed on 
to generations of Masons. But instead, 
it all ends with me. I can’t let Hilmer 
have it. I may be ruthless, but he is 
unscrupulous. . . . Here, help me 
drown these damn regrets, I’m not 
going to have ’em roosting on the bed 
while I’m trying to sleep.” 

The scotch inched down in the tall 
brown bottle while Grandma remi¬ 
nisced. 

Hunk was never to forget the picture, 
as Grandma described it: Of herself 
as a young woman, riding a wild white 
stallion, brandishing Grandfather Fen- 
ell’s sword, and reducing an elegant 
garden party to a hopeless shambles, 
with the hostess wrong end up in the 
goldfish pond—because Grandma had 
not been invited. 

He remembered too, the picture of 
the strangely slave-like existence of 
couples like the Penfields, who hired 
out in youth to a Family like the Ma¬ 
sons, and forever afterward were 
caught in the exigencies of their em¬ 
ployers’ lives. Never having quite 
enough of funds or courage to break 
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away, and never daring to risk living a 
private life, lest it interfere with the 
all-important job of attending the Fam¬ 
ily. 

“I thought at one time,” Grandma 
said, “that Penny was pregnant. It was 
the year Hilmer graduated from the 
university, and we spent three months 
in Europe that summer. I remember 
Penny took a leave of absence while 
we were gone, and I thought what a nui¬ 
sance it was going to be to break in a 
new couple when we got back—couldn’t 
have a squalling babe on the staff, of 
course. But Penny was on the job and 
no sign of a babe when we returned. 
Afterwards I forgot all about it. That 
was the fall,” she sighed heavily, “when 
I lost my husband.” 

“And that was when,” Hunk added 
morosely, “you started handling the 
Mason fortune, and making more ene¬ 
mies a lot faster than you ever did with 
your Grandpa Fenell’s sword.” 

They sighed in unison. Grandma 
jerked her head up resentfully. “That’s 
the gloomiest scotch I ever drank,” she 
grumbled. “We’re right back where 
we were before. Get out of here! 
You’re supposed to be catching my mur¬ 
derer—H’m. Sounds like I’m a corpse. 
I guess I’d better lie down.” 

CHAPTER VIII 

TTUNK sat in a ruffled chair beside 
Grandma’s immense carved bed, 
his arms folded behind his head, and 
argued with himself alcoholically about 
how to approach John Bell. He had 
learned the location of the boy’s room 
from Grandma, but the lights in the 
corridors of the big house bothered him. 

“ Mustn’t be seen ,” he muttered. 
“Can't let nobody see me —” 

“Why not?” he asked himself bellig¬ 
erently. “So somebody sees me—what 
can they do?” 


“Plenty — that's what. Another mur¬ 
der'' 

“Aw, nuts! You’re gettin’as bad as 
Grandma.” He gave this profound con¬ 
sideration. “Worse,” he concluded. 
“You ain’t old like her. Old and lone¬ 
some—” 

“The hell I ain't! I'm as lonesome 
as anybody. I’m the lonesomest guy —” 

“Now, wait a minute, stick to the 
subject—John Bell—wonder where he 
got that name?” 

“Never mind, it don’t matter. Never 
mind the lights—just get to him, an’ tell 
him. Scare the pants off him—” 

“Naw, that ain’t no good. He scares 
too easy—an’ the way he feels now, he 
ain’t in no shape to take it. Gotta be 
careful. Better not let him have it all 
at once—one angle at a time—” 

Hunk paused in his dual thinking 
and listened. The faint sound had come 
from Grandma’s small study. 

He eased himself out of the chair, 
slid his gun out of the holster and 
prowled noiselessly across bedroom and 
sitting room, keeping out of sight of the 
open doors between. The scotch was 
buzzing in his head, but his senses had 
not dulled. That would come later 
when the first effects wore off—unless 
there was more scotch. 

Cautiously he peered into the study. 
Uncertain starlight gave things a 
blurred outline, but he made out a hud¬ 
dled figure, bending over Grandma’s 
desk. 

“Okay, hold it,” he growled, and be¬ 
gan feeling for the light switch. 

The figure straightened with a star¬ 
tled gasp and made a rush toward the 
hall door. Hunk lunged in a low tackle. 
His left shoulder hit soft knees, his arm 
gripped softer legs, and then he was 
tangled in silk that smelled like spicy 
roses and panted under him like a 
snared rabbit. 

He hauled himself to his feet, still 
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gripping the gun, stumbled against a 
bridge lamp, and jerked the chain. . 

Lela Graham looked hurt. She was 
lying there with her eyes closed, breath¬ 
ing jerkily. Hunk put down the gun 
and knelt beside her, feeling expertly 
for broken bones. She opened her eyes 
and glared at him. 

“Anything busted?” Hunk asked. 

“It’s not your fault if it isn’t,” she 
choked angrily. 

“You’re lucky you ain’t shot,” Hunk 
said. He picked her up unceremoni¬ 
ously and put her in a chair. “What’re 
you after in here?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Don’t gimme that! You ain’t takin’ 
a midnight promenade just for the joy 
of it.” 

She looked up with tears in her eyes, 
and Hunk felt himself slipping. 

“You ain’t hurt,” he admonished 
sternly, and added, “Are you?” 

“Of course!” 

“Where at?” 

“All over,” she said in a stronger 
voice. “And you’ve got no right to talk 
to me like that. I was only trying to 
help you because of—of what you told 
me about the insurance company hav¬ 
ing you arrested.” 

Hunk stared at her. “I don’t get it,” 
he said. 

“Why don’t you look around before 
you start accusing me?” She pointed 
at the desk. “There it is.” 

T1TUNK. saw his brief case lying there, 

1 the brass lock broken. He crossed 
the room and examined it swiftly. The 
bonds were in the original package, but 
the seal was broken. 

• “You take anything out of here?” 

“No. It’s all there.” 

“Uh-huh. And why am I supposed 
to think you got big-hearted and de¬ 
cided to return the swag? Why would 
you bring it here? Maybe it was here 


already, and you came in after it.” 

“No, I didn’t. Her head dropped 
back as if she were very tired. “I 
thought this was the safest place to put 
it, where it would be found first thing 
in the morning. 

“I took it out of your car. My—my 
father was ruined. Everything he had 
was lost, because he invested in a com¬ 
pany with Hilmer Mason. The com¬ 
pany was successful and they began 
expanding. They—over-expanded, and 
it took everything father had to try to 
save it. He was president of the com¬ 
pany and felt obligated to the other 
stockholders. But Mr. Mason didn’t, 
because he held no office, he was a silent 
partner. He pulled out safely with his 
profits, and let the company collapse.” 

“You can’t get nothin’ back by rob- 
bin’ Mason.” 

“No,” she sighed. “But I happen to 
know that father borrowed a few thou- 
stand dollars from Hilmer Mason after 
he left the company. Father put up 
some Traction bonds as security. The 
value of the bonds was much greater 
than the amount of the loan, but Mr. 
Mason claims the loan was never liqui¬ 
dated.” 

“If you think Mason stole the bonds, 
you should make a proper inquiry.” 

“And have the creditors and stock¬ 
holders of the company down on me 
like wolves—after hidden assets! No. 
That’s why I’m looking for some sort 
of evidence here. But the bonds you 
brought are not the right ones, they’re 
a new issue—maybe Mr. Mason turned 
the others in.” 

“How’d you happen to know I’d be 
cornin’ along this afternoon with a bun¬ 
dle of Traction bonds?” 

“John Bell told me.” 

“Oh, so you got around him too, <Jid 
you? You don’t pass up any of ’em, 
do you?” 

“I know what you’re thinking,” she 
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said harshly. “Because you saw me in 
Mr. Mason’s office tonight. I don’t care 
what you or anybody else thinks. I’d 
do anything—anything, you hear—to 
get back part of what my father was 
cheated out of.” 

“I wouldn’t—” Hunk started to say, 
then yanked the lamp chain and gripped 
her arm in warning. 

Somebody in the hall was fumbling 
at the door to Grandma’s sitting room. 
It opened slowly and little Hester Ma¬ 
son stood there. The soft hall lights 
spread* a pale fan on the floor as she 
entered with nervous steps, her gaze 
turned toward the dark bedroom. 

She went to a corner of the sitting 
room, reached up and lifted something 
down from the wall, and turned around. 

Hunk was watching her from the 
study door. He thought Lela Graham 
would stay in the chair. Instead the 
girl must have got up and brushed 
against a metal cigarette stand. It went 
over with a clatter and Hunk swore 
sharply as he stepped into the sitting 
room and turned on the lights. 

TIT ESTER wasn’t giving out with 
screams this time. Hunk moved 
so quickly she saw him almost before 
she could get her mouth open. She 
looked, if anything, relieved—in spite 
of her agitated quivering. Her drab 
hair was straggling, her unbecoming 
purple robe hitched up crookedly as 
she clutched something to her breast. 

Hunk recognized it—an ornamental 
dagger in a silver sheath. One of 
Grandma’s war-like boudoir decora¬ 
tions. 

“Excuse me, if I scared you, Mrs. 
Mason,” Hunk said. “I just happened 
to be sittin’ in the study here—” 

Her little brown eyes darted anxious¬ 
ly toward the bedroom. “Don’t wake 
her up,” she quavered. “I’m just going 
—I came to get something. It—I want 


it—” 

Hunk was moving toward her care¬ 
fully. “I wouldn’t take that thing if I 
was you,” he said gently. “You might 
hurt yourself with it.” 

“I need it,” she whispered. “I’m— 
I’m afraid—” 

She darted past him and scuttled out 
of the room. Hunk looked after her 
and rubbed his fingers through his hair 
helplessly. 

Lela Graham had disappeared too. 
Hunk took the bonds put of his brief 
case and shoved them under Grandma’s 
mattress. Then he picked up the sec¬ 
ond bottle of scotch, which was half 
full, and went looking for John Bell. 

The boy was awake. He was sitting 
by the window in pajamas, shoulders 
hunched, thin arms resting on his knees. 
His long, slim hands looked empty and 
helpless hanging there. 

He glanced at Hunk out of despair¬ 
ing, red-rimmed eyes, showing neither 
surprise nor resentment, and turned 
back to the window. 

Hunk stood over him, and said: “I 
guess you’re feelin’ pretty tough. She 
was your wife, wasn’t she?” 

That got him. He started out of his 
chair, then sank back and closed his 
eyes. 

“Worst of it is,” Hunk went on re¬ 
morselessly, “it probably wasn’t an ac¬ 
cident a-tall.” 

‘ “Oh, yes—yes it was.” His voice 
was hoarse and strained, his pale eyes 
staring wildly about the small, plain 
room. “It had to be—you have to be¬ 
lieve that—you can’t—Oh, my God—” 

Hunk glanced at the restless bare 
feet. 

“That was you that scared Mrs. Hes¬ 
ter this evening, wasn’t it?” 

“Yes, I—I didn’t mean—” 

“What was it you wanted—down in 
old Mrs. Mason’s bedroom?” 

“I thought—I didn’t know she was 
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gone,” his voice broke, “so soon. Sarah 
—I was looking for her. They took her 
away.” 

“Sure,” Hunk told him soothingly. 
“That was the best thing. You got to 
expect that. You got to get used to the 
idea she’s gone, and pull yourself to¬ 
gether. Mr. Mason said he might have 
to fire you if you don’.t.” 

“I don’t care, damn him! He’s a 
dirty swine. I wish I’d never come 
here—” 

Hunk reached for a water glass on 
the chest of drawers and poured it half 
full of scotch. “Here,” he said. “This 
is the best thing I know for the way 
you feel right now.” 

The boy took it in a trembling hand, 
gulped some of it down, and coughed. 
Hunk sat on the bed, took a swig out of 
the bottle without coughing, and set the 
bottle on the floor. 

“I don’t like that guy Mason, either,” 
he said. “You know he gypped that Gra¬ 
ham girl’s father out of everything?” 

“Yes, she told me. Mr. Graham 
wasn’t the only one, either—I know.” 

“How long has he been gettin’ away 
with this, anyway?” 

The boy’s head twitched and his tor¬ 
tured eyes went to the window again. 
“I don’t know exactly,” he said. “But 
it’s been years—I know he did the same 
thing fifteen years ago. Bought into a 
company and ran it into debt, and then 
took his money out—just when it was 
needed, so—a lot of people lost all their 
savings.” He tipped the glass up and 
finished the scotch in a strangled gulp. 

Hunk stood up suddenly, patted him 
on the shoulder, hesitated, and finally 
picked up his bottle and went away 
without saying anything more. 

CHAPTER IX 


H 1 


'UNK opened one eye and peered 
blearily at Grandma’s small gold 


clock. It’s filigree hands pointed some¬ 
where in the neighborhood of fifteen 
minutes to eight. Hunk reflected that 
the more expensive a timepiece was, the 
harder it was to make sense out of it. 
And that went for a lot of other things, 
too. Grandma’s bathroom, for in¬ 
stance. 

He stood in the doorway and contem¬ 
plated the sunken tub with silk cur¬ 
tains, and dozens of gadgets cluttering 
up the place. Finally he gave it up, 
went down the hall to the room adjoin¬ 
ing the blue room, and crept stealthily 
into the connecting bath. 

He listened at the door, was reas¬ 
sured by a hearty snore, and proceeded 
quietly to restore himself with a shave 
and running icewater from a special tap 
over the wash bowl. There was nothing 
he could do about dressing, since he 
had not bothered to take anything with 
him when he left Grandma in possession 
of the blue room—except his gun and 
the bottle of scotch. 

He stepped into the hall again and 
headed for the back stairs, with the idea 
of wangling some coffee in the kitchen. 
He heard a sharp gasp behind him and 
turned to see Penfield, standing outside 
the door of a room as if he had just 
come out hastily. 

The butler’s rigid face was gray- 
white, his eyes fixed, and he was breath¬ 
ing hoarsely. Hunk went toward the 
man, sudden apprehension twisting 
through him. 

Penfield was unable to speak. His 
square, neat hands made foolish mo¬ 
tions, while he gasped and shuddered, 
and seemed on the verge of going into a 
cataleptic fit. Hunk took a chance 
that he was not subject to fits, and 
slapped him smartly. 

“Come out of it!” he growled, and 
as the man straightened, “Now talk!” 

Penfield gulped a couple of times and 
finally came up with, “It—it’s Mr. Ma- 
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son—I th-think he’s killed himself—” 

Hunk said, “Hell!” and pushed the 
door open. 

Mason was sprawled in his bed, the 
covers kicked back, his thin lips bared 
over closed teeth, and the ornamental 
dagger in his throat. Blood stains spat¬ 
tered the bed and covered the front of 
his blue silk pajamas. He couldn’t be 
anything but dead. 

Hunk looked the room over carefully, 
one part of his mind cataloguing de¬ 
tails, the other on Grandma. Mason 
had been dead, he decided, for several 
hours. Everything else in the room ap¬ 
peared to be undisturbed, as Mason 
himself might have left it when he went 
to bed. 

Grandma woke testily at his knock, 
and croaked at him to go away. He 
opened the door and went in. She gave 
him a stony, one-eyed stare, and sank 
back on the pillows. “Oh, it’s you,” 
she mumbled. “I thought it was that 
damned Susette, come to put me to¬ 
gether.” 

“Listen, Grandma,” Hunk said. “I 
want you to get up and go in your own 
room. I got something I wanta tell 
you.” 

She opened both eyes and looked up 
at him. “What happened? What’s 
going on around here?” 

“I’ll tell you when we get back in 
your room. It might look kinda fun¬ 
ny—you bein’ in here—” 

“Find my other slipper,” she 
wheezed, struggling into the robe he 
handed her. 

“What other one? I don’t see any 
slippers a-tall,” Hunk grunted from 
under the bed. 

“I’ve got one on,” she said, and 
proved it by stepping on the back of his 
neck. “Ah, here’s the other one.” She 
tossed the bed-clothes on the floor. “If 
you want to die with your boots on— 
wear ’em to bed.” 


T) ACK in her room, they had a drink 
of scotch, Grandma reclining on the 
chaise lounge and Hunk prowling 
light-footed around her. 

Grandma handed him her glass. 
“Okay,” she said. 

“It’s Hilmer.” . . . “Dead?”. . . 
“Yeah.” . . . How?” . . . “Same 
way.” . . . “The sword?” 

“No.” Hunk took a deep breath. 
“This time it was a dagger. That sil¬ 
ver one you had in the other room. I 
don’t think he knew anything. I think 
he was asleep.” 

Grandma looked straight ahead, the 
wrinkles at the corners of her eyes con¬ 
tracting and expanding with regular 
repetition, while her long fingers folded 
a section of her robe over and over. 

“Want me to send Susette in?” 

“No,” said Grandma. “Thank you.” 

Hunk went out and closed the door 
softly. 

The blue room was something of a 
wreck, but he made no effort to give it 
a more respectable air for the benefit 
of the chamber maid. He dressed hast¬ 
ily and went downstairs. 

Mason’s office was locked. Hunk 
went in search of another phone and 
found one in an alcove off the hall. He 
called Coroner Vergil and asked him 
to notify the Village police. Then he 
phoned old man Winter, but he was 
not in the office. Hunk left word that 
the bonds had been recovered. 

He finally located coffee, and Lela 
Graham, in a small breakfast room. 
She was pale and worried and looked 
at him fearfully. 

“How’d you hear about it?” Hunk 
asked, sitting down in front of a tall 
glass of tomato juice. 

“Mrs. Penfield told me. I—I can’t 
believe he did it himself.” 

“Neither can I.” 

“But that’s—that means—” 

“Murder,” said Hunk bluntly. 
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She stared back at him, her lips 
working. “You’ve got the bonds,” she 
said finally. 

“You mean you don’t want I should 
say anything about our little talk last 
night? I’m not makin’ no promises. 
Sorry.” 

The Chief of Police of the Village 
of Worthington was a very much flus¬ 
tered little man. He followed the sol¬ 
emn young Coroner into the house, 
caught sight of Hunk, who had been 
watching for them and opened the 
door, and froze in his tracks. His ex¬ 
pression, wavering between fright and 
smug satisfaction, convicted Hunk of 
murder and several other things, with¬ 
out looking any further. 

“Oh, good morning, Large,” the 
Coroner blinked. “Was that you who 
phoned me?” 

“That’s right.” 

“Perhaps you can tell us—” 

“I can’t tell you anything more than 
what you can find out for yourselves,” 
Hunk said. “An’ I got an idea the 
Police Department would rather do 
just that—find out for itself.” 

“Yes, yes. Let’s get on with it, 
Herb,” Chief Gilligan sputtered nerv¬ 
ously. “Where is he—the body?” 

Penfield stepped out of the group of 
servants who had clustered at the rear 
of the hall, and led them upstairs with¬ 
out a word. He had, Hunk noted, 
partially recovered his stiff formality. 
The rest of the staff were now disor¬ 
ganized. Hunk congratulated himself 
on getting his breakfast before the news 
had disrupted things. Then the scowl 
settled on his rugged face again, and he 
went out and paced around the sprawl¬ 
ing house. But worry drove him back 
inside and he stalked through the si¬ 
lent rooms, unconscious of the forbid¬ 
ding scowl, that kept everybody out of 
his way. 

He knew what he had to do, how it 


had to be done, and why there was not 
much time left. But he could not bring 
himself to barge in on Grandma—not 
yet. 

It was past mid-morning when she 
finally sent for him. She was standing 
in the middle of her sitting room. And 
she was superb. 

Hunk’s anxiety slipped away like a 
stone dropped into water. Might’ve 
known she wouldn’t crawl in no corner, 
he told himself. 

Her white hair swirled up in a 
smooth coronet. Her black gown draped 
an upright figure with classic sim¬ 
plicity. She wore pearls and held her 
ebony and silver cane like a royal staff. 

Hunk felt like bowing low and utter¬ 
ing extravagant praise, but all he said 
was: “Your hair looks awful nice.” 

“Thank you, Hunk. I thought we’d 
best have a talk before I see the author¬ 
ities.” 

“Yes ma’am.” 

He helped her into a chair near the 
sunny windows and sat opposite. She 
pulled open the drawer of a little pie¬ 
crust table and laid the empty silver 
sheath of the dagger on top. Hunk 
looked up inquiringly. 

“Hester,” she said tonelessly. “I 
went in to tell her and she had this in 
her hand. Said she was looking for the 
‘top part’—in her bed.” 

“I wouldn’t jump to no conclusions,” 
Hunk said. “I know she came in here 
and took that dagger last night, but 
there was others paradin’ around the 
house besides her. That Graham girl, 
for one.” Hunk described his mid¬ 
night collision with the black-eyed si¬ 
ren, and the recovery of the bonds. 

“We got to figure,” he said, “that 
somebody had a motive for killin’ two 
people. An’ we got to be able to prove 
it.” 

“Can you do it?” Grandma asked 
sharply. 
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“I’d like to try a kind of experiment, 
if you don’t mind, an’ I’d like to have 
your housekeeper here when I do it—I 
got a reason. An’ don’t be surprised at 
anythin’ I say or do, even if it looks 
screwy.” 

CHAPTER X 

A/TRS. PENFIELD sat in a straight 
chair, broad hands folded in her 
lap, eyes fixed on the carpet, in the 
habitual composure of the perfectly 
trained servant. 

“We got a unpleasant situation here,” 
Hunk began awkwardly. “Things like 
this happen—well, it makes it bad for 
everybody. I figure we can save a 
lotta trouble if we look the situation 
square in the face, an’ plan how we’re 
gonna handle it. First off, we gotta 
figure what these Village cops are gonna 
do, an’ kinda be prepared. They’re 
gonna call it murder.” 

Her eyes lifted in a blank stare and 
returned to the carpet. Grandma sat 
very still in a tall backed chair, like 
a queen at a private audience. 

“Okay,” Hunk resumed. “Take it 
from there. What’re they gonna find 
out? I’ll tell you.” He spread his feet 
and leaned forward. 

“They’re gonna go back to this girl 
Sarah. An’ they’re gonna find out she 
was scared of somethin’ in this house 
an’ was tryin’ to get away from it. So 
then they’re gonna dig around to find 
out what she was scared of, an’ they’re 
gonna' find out she was married. I 
know at least one person in this house 
saw her weddin’ ring. An’ then they’re 
gonna want to know why her ring dis¬ 
appeared after she was dead, an’ they’ll 
look for somebody here who knew she 
was married and tried to keep it a 
secret. An’ pretty soon they’ll get to 
John Bell, an’ he’ll admit he was her 
husband. An’ then—” Hunk flipped his 


arms. “They’ll arrest John Bell for 
murder.” 

The housekeeper’s hands remained 
folded, her gaze on the sun-patched 
carpet. 

“Why?” Grandma asked harshly. 

“I was talkin’ to him last night,” 
Hunk said. “An’ he was very bitter 
about one of Hilmer’s promotions that 
fell through fifteen years ago. At that 
time, John Bell was about ten years old, 
so it must’ve been his folks that got 
cleaned out ... . Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
field—” 

Hunk was on his feet, gun held on 
the housekeeper. She was poised to 
spring, big hands working convulsively, 
her heavy face livid. 

“Sit down!” Hunk’s voice was like 
the crack of a whip. 

She sat. Warily, like a big, treach¬ 
erous cat, ready to spring again. 

Grandma’s gusty sigh broke the ten¬ 
sion. “How did you guess?” 

“How did John Bell an’ his wife 
come to be in this house? Through the 
Penfields, wasn’t it? You told me Pen- 
field does all the hirin’. He wouldn’t 
hire a secretary, but he’d have some¬ 
thin’ to do with gettin’ the applicants 
out here. That meant the Penfields 
had to be pretty close to John and 
Sarah, and I kept noticin’ that though 
Mrs. Penfield didn’t seem to like Sarah, 
she was kinda motherly with John Bell. 
The way she got him away from Sar¬ 
ah’s body, an’ afterwards when he came 
back to your bedroom and scared Mrs. 
Hester. She came runnin’ an’ got him 
out of the way before the rest of us 
came upstairs.” 

“Penny didn’t appear until after we 
got there,” Grandma interrupted. 

“That’s right. She had already got 
John Bell out of sight. You remember 
what Mrs. Hester said? ‘Penny, where 
did you go?’ An’ Mrs. Penfield gave 
herself away when she told Mrs. Hester 
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she hadn’t seen anythin’ but shadows. 
How did she know what scared Mrs. 
Hester? She didn’t get there till after 
Susette had told us.” 

“You’re right,” Grandma said. “So 
Penny did have a baby, after all.” 

“Yeah, an’ it musta been kinda tough 
—tryin’ to bring it up an’ still keep 
their jobs. I can see why they’d try to 
get rich quick by investin’ their savings 
in one of Hilmer’s projects. Penfield 
probably found out about it, either ac¬ 
cidentally or on purpose, an’ they fig¬ 
ured if it was good enough for a smart 
fellow like Hilmer to invest in, it was 
good enough for them. Only they 
didn’t know the trick of pullin’ out in 
time, so their security an’ their boy’s 
future was all wiped out in one lick. 
I don’t suppose they knew what hap¬ 
pened till their son started workin’ for 
Hilmer, an’ found out how he made his 
money. Then I guess they got pretty 
bitter about it.” 

“That still doesn’t prove anything,” 
said Grandma coldly. 

TJTUNK kept his eyes on the house¬ 
keeper. He knew that tense, still 
pose hid a vicious temper that might 
lash out unexpectedly. 

“Okay,” he said. “Now we got a 
motive, we go to work an’ prove it. The 
very fact that Sarah was killed, proves 
that she knew somethin’ pretty bad was 
due to happen, an’ she had to be 
stopped before she could tell any one.” 

“That means they were all in on it,” 
rasped Grandma. 

“No,” Hunk said. “You remember 
that note you got by mistake? We 
know now it was intended for Hilmer. 
Who distributes your mail?” 

“Penfield.” 

Hunk’s eyes were riveted on the 
housekeeper. 

“So Penfield wasn’t in on it. Be¬ 
cause he gave the note to the wrong 


party. His hand slipped there. Peo¬ 
ple’s hand are funny, they tell a lot. 
Sometimes a whole family has the same 
kind of hands. You an’ Hilmer, for 
instance—long, slim hands. Where’d 
you get’em, Grandma?” 

“From Grandfather Fenelll” Grand¬ 
ma snapped. “What’s the matter with 
you, Hunk, are you going out of your 
head?” 

“I told you not to be surprised,” 
Hunk said. “John Bell’s got long, slim 
hands too—Grandpa Fenell’s hands. 
An’ the note meant for Hilmer said 
‘You robbed your own flesh and blood.’ 
There’s your real motive. John Bell 
killed his—” 

“You devil!” The housekeeper was 
on her feet again. “I killed him—I 
killed him—you hear? You know I 
did. You must have been there, outside 
the door listening, when I told him he 
had a son. No one else ever knew— 
that was the only time I ever told it— 
just before I killed him!” 

She swung the chair from behind her, 
aimed it straight at Hunk, legs first and 
let it fly. Hunk intercepted in a flying 
leap that carried him, chair and all to 
the floor. By that time the big woman 
was out the door. 

Hunk scrambled up and tore after 
her. She was already on the stairs. 
Hunk’s gun was useless. The hall be¬ 
low was crowded with servants and 
strangers. They wouldn’t stop her. 

Hunk took off in a jumping dive. 
They went down the stairs together in 
a brutal, punishing toboggan. 

Hunk dragged himself to his feet and 
came face to face with wiry little old 
man Winter. 

“What the blinkin’ blue blazes has 
got into you?” the old man yelled. 
“Where the bloomin’ hell you been? 
Why the dash-blank devil haven’t you 
reported in for the last twenty-four 
blasted hours? How the stinkin’ Luti- 
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fer do you get that way?” He took a He heard old man Winter say: “Just 
breath. “You bum!” let him lie there. He’ll come out of it. 

“I’m fired,” Hunk panted. It’s his heart. Happens to him every 

“Who the blazin’ hell said so? You now and then—any excitement, stren- 
know goddamn well I fire somebody uous exertion—he pops off. That’s 
every day to satisfy a client. Do they why I try to keep him on routine jobs, 
quit? No! You’re a lazy, four-flush- but he will get mixed up in something, 
in’, no-good son-of-a-sea-cook.” He every damn time I lose track of him. 
removed his hat and wiped his bald I ought to fire him.” 
head. “I can’t for the life of me, think “I want him brought upstairs,” 
why I put up with you,” he finished Grandma rumbled, “and put to bed at 
mildly. “Are you hurt?” once. He is not to be disturbed by 

“No,” said Hunk, but he wanted to anybody. I’ll answer any questions— 
get this over in a hurry. He knew what where’s that Village constable, or what- 
was coming. He felt the first warning ever he is?” 

twinges. “I got the bonds all okay,” “He’s gone back to the jail, Ma’am,” 
he said. “This here,” he indicated the somebody said. “He arrested the but- 
crumpled figure of the housekeeper, “is ler.” 

the killer. You better watch her when “Good. That’ll keep him out of my 
she comes to, she’s—” hair for a while.Well, get go¬ 

ing! All of you!” She stamped her 
j_TUNK leaned on the carved post at cane. “You—what’s your name? Win- 
the foot of the stairs. Nobody ter? Get those fellows with their hats 
seemed to be paying any more atten- on sorted out. Send any reporters 
tion to him. They were all suddenly away. They’ve got enough copy. If 
watching the housekeeper. Somebody an y of the rest of them have legitimate 
—some guy—was reviving her. There business here, I’ll see them in half an 
seemed to be a lot of guys around. In- hour in the sitting room to the left.” 
surance dicks, reporters and city cops, “Yes, ma’am,” said old man Winter, 

they looked alike. Hunk wanted to Somebody put a stretcher down be¬ 

get away. It was coming on him fast side Hunk. “Don’t need that,” he 
now. If he could just get to that room mumbled indignantly. “Be all right, 

across the hall. only takes a second. I gotta go up an’ 

The housekeeper was raging at him. talk to that kid—” 

He heard her say: “May God curse As usual, Grandma was way ahead 
you—’ And then the black-out hit of him. “Susette!” she snapped. “Stop 

h ™ • ;.. that fluttering around. Come here! I 

Hunk was looking up at Grandma want you to go upstairs and find John 
and she looked as tall as a mountain. Bell. And keep that big mouth of 
She was standing on the stairs again, yours closed, you hear? Not a word 
like the first time he saw her, and she about any of this. Send that fool boy 
was ordering people around. down to me. I want to talk to him.” 


PROTECT YOUR FUTURE BY BUYING 
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By David Wright O'Brien 


'No!" she cried. "No, darling! You don't understand 



Something horrible lurked beneath 
the surface of their lives—and each 
sought to protect the other 


S TANDING in the doorway of the 
darkened shop, he watched the 
rain slash furiously from black¬ 
ened skies, and turned his collar to 
shield his gaunt cheekbones from the 
dampness. 

He was a tall man, thin and hatless. 
His hair was dark, plastered wetly, 
now, against his skull. He was dressed 
well in studiedly careless tweeds, and 
had it not been for the almost emaciated 
appearance of his wide, bony frame, he 
would have been extremely handsome. 

When he saw the girl running 
through the darkness across the shining 
ebony of the rain-soaked street, faint 
interest came to his dark somber eyes, 
and somehow his heart quickened its 
beat as he realized she was headed for 
the shelter of his doorway. He was a 
lonely man, and in the cold vastness of 
this rain-swept city he was able to find 
warmth in the thought of proximity to 
any stranger. 

The girl stood in the doorway, a few 
feet from him, shaking the rain from 
her slicker, brushing it from the lus¬ 
trous raven black of her hair. It was 
several minutes before she realized his 
presence. He watched her quietly un¬ 
til she turned, saw him, and spoke. 
“It’s a horrible night, isn’t it?” 

Her voice, he thought, was lovely. 
Soft, throaty, with a melancholy under¬ 
tone that was warmth to his mood. 

“I rather think,” he said quietly, 
“that we’ve missed the last bus. I’ve 
been waiting here almost half an hour 
now.” 

The girl made a small sound of dis¬ 
appointment. He could see her face 


more clearly, now. Delicately ovaled, 
olive-tinted complexion, darkly hyp¬ 
notic almond eyes, a soft, sad crimson 
flower of a mouth. 

“I’ve had my eye out for cabs,” he 
added. “Not much luck there, either.” 

“You look soaked through and 
through,” she said sympathetically. 
“And cold.” 

“I am, I suppose,” he admitted. He 
gathered his courage, then, as he 
glanced at the lighted all-night restau¬ 
rant across the street at the far end of 
the block. “You don’t look completely 
comfortable, either. Perhaps we could 
make a dash for that restaurant over 
there. Coffee would warm us both, and 
we could telephone for a cab.” 

She smiled, and he felt suddenly be- 
wilderedly glad. 

“That’s a good suggestion,” she said. 

And that was how they met. . . . 

^T EVERY possible opportunity in 
the week that followed, they were 
together. Each evening he waited out¬ 
side the dress shop where she was em¬ 
ployed, and they went off to dinner to¬ 
gether, then to the theater, or to her 
snug, comfortable little two room 
apartment. Within a few days they were 
meeting for lunch, after which there 
would be brief, wonderful walks in the 
park. 

In these few days, the cloak of his 
loneliness fell miraculously from him. 
For the first time in many years he 
found himself able to give himself to 
another. He told of his youth, his days 
in college. He spoke at length of the 
several novels he had already had pub- 
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lished, and confided in her his plans for 
those to come. 

It was incredible how much they had 
in common. Their tastes in books, the 
theater, art and music, food and wines. 
They laughed little, for he had long 
ago lost the touch of laughter, and she 
was seldom given to it. Yet there was 
complete joy in their nearness to one 
another. 

When he proposed, exactly seven 
days later, there was a pounding in his 
heart and a constriction of his throat 
that almost left him mute. His hand 
trembled so badly that he dared not 
touch hers. 

She didn’t seem surprised. There 
was no artificial coyness to her. She 
looked at him steadily with those hyp¬ 
notic almond eyes, her red petaled 
mouth soft and tenderly unsmiling. 

“You know absolutely nothing about 
me,” she said. “It’s been only seven 
days. I feel as if I’d known you for¬ 
ever. You’ve told me everything about 
yourself. And yet, I’ve told you noth¬ 
ing of myself. It—it isn’t fair to you 
for me to say yes.” 

Fiercely he brushed this aside, his 
expression impatient. 

“What difference does it make?” he 
said. “You say I know nothing about 
you. Why, I know everything about 
you that matters. You’re warm, and 
sweet, and lovely. I love you more than 
life itself. That’s all that matters.” 

For answer she smiled one of her rare 
smiles, and reached across the table to 
place her small cool hand in his. His 
heart was almost too achingly ecstatic 
to beat. 

“Tomorrow,” he said, “I’ll get the li¬ 
cense first thing. We can be married 
at noon. By evening we can be on our 
way to my little country place. Does 
that sound all right?” 

“That sounds like heaven,” she 
said. . . . 


jLTE SLEPT badly that night. For the 
first time in several weeks, his ill¬ 
ness returned and he was shaken by 
one of its breathless attacks. He was 
in the bathroom, getting a glass of wa¬ 
ter, when the seizure took place. He 
felt the familiar dizzying numbness, 
the pounding in his temples. The room 
began to blur, and he was barely able to 
grope his way to the bed before he lost 
consciousness. 

. When he woke, the sunlight was 
pouring through the windows of his 
room, and the clock on the dresser told 
him it was almost nine. 

He sat up quickly, panic filling his 
heart. When had he promised to meet 
her? Then he realized they would 
just have time to get the license, the 
ring, and— 

He remembered the seizure, then, for 
the first time since waking. A sick fear 
stabbed his heart, and he put his hands 
to his temples. She had said she knew 
everything about him. But he had not 
told her of this. He had meant to, had 
tried to find the courage half a dozen 
times. But he had concealed it, sub¬ 
consciously fearing that such a revela¬ 
tion would forever keep her from him. 
He had been filled with the fear that 
she’d never have him if she were aware 
that he was invalided. And he had, 
himself, no certain knowledge that it 
would not grow worse. That he had 
taken her into a promise which might 
eventually leave her tied to a helpless, 
bedridden invalid of a husband, was a 
suddenly aching fear. 

“But she must realize that I’m not 
completely well,” he told himself. And 
slowly he forced the fear from his mind 
and buried it again in his subconscious. 
By the time he was dressed, he knew 
that he was not going to tell her. Later, 
perhaps, if the attacks continued to oc¬ 
cur—if he grew no better, if the spe¬ 
cialists he planned to see could not help 
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him—he would tell her. 

She was waiting for him, two hours 
later, in front of the tiny neighborhood 
church they had chosen for the cere¬ 
mony. She was as lovely as a thousand 
angels. 

The minister’s words were a melodi¬ 
ous, meaningless drone as they stood 
before him. And they were repeating: 

“Until death do us part. . . .” 

Walking from the church, with her 
hand on his arm, he moved lightly over 
an aisle of cloud. . . . 

'"pHEY had driven most of the after¬ 
noon and into the early evening be¬ 
fore the darkening sky was split by the 
first bolt of lightning. Moments later 
raindrops drummed light fingers on the 
windshield, and he stopped to put up 
the top of the convertible. 

“At least we’ll be snug and dry,” he 
said, as they resumed their journey. 

“I don’t mind the rain,” she said 
solemnly. “In fact, I think I love it. 
It brought us together, you know.” 

Later, when the storm had reached 
torrential proportions, he said: 

“It’s not much farther. A few more 
miles and we’ll come to the village. My 
place—I mean, our place—is at the 
edge of the town. I do so hope you’ll 
like it.” 

They reached the little village 
abruptly, with no forewarning. It was 
like an etching of any one of a hun¬ 
dred New England seacoast towns. 

“Near midnight in the midst of a 
storm is hardly a good time to show you 
the place,” he said. “But we’ll have all 
tomorrow to get you acquainted.” 

When they woke in the morning the 
sunlight was warm as it flooded through 
the windows of the bedroom, and out¬ 
side the birds were caroling tribute to 
a perfect day. 

His happiness was almost boyish at 
the delight she expressed over the snug, 


pleasant comfort of their home. Proud¬ 
ly he escorted her through every corner 
of the house, pointing out this and that 
item which he’d expressly purchased 
and forwarded to the place ahead of 
their arrival. 

He took pride in the lovely little gar¬ 
den behind the house, and in exhibiting 
his comfortable little summer cottage 
beyond, equipped with a tiny workshop 
where he carried on his hobby of wood 
sculpture, and a book-lined den in 
which he planned to work on his new 
novel. 

They drove the mile and a half into 
town, then, to purchase groceries and to 
introduce her to the quiet little vil¬ 
lage for the first time. Again his hap¬ 
piness was full as she expressed her 
pleasure over the peaceful little town. 

He had peace and contentment and 
companionship for the first time, now, 
in longer than he cared to remember. 

Returning from town, early in the 
afternoon, she carried the armloads of 
groceries and odds and ends into the 
house, while he took their heavy lug¬ 
gage from the trunk of the car and car¬ 
ried it upstairs to the bedroom. 

He could hear her preparing lunch¬ 
eon in the kitchen downstairs, and 
smilingly decided to surprise her by 
opening the luggage and putting away 
most of their clothing. 

He had been busy about five minutes 
at this—hanging her dresses in the clos¬ 
et, placing her shoes on the floor, hats 
on the shelf—when he opened the small, 
tan-leather suitcase that contained the 
gun. 

It was a small, pearl handled re¬ 
volver, incongruously enfolded in a 
frothy lace chemise. 

He stared at it first in bewilderment, 
then with a strange prickling feeling of 
uneasiness. 

A quick search of the side compart¬ 
ments of the suitcase revealed a small 
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box of shells of the caliber to fit the 
weapon. 

Very carefully, he lifted the gun from 
the folds of the chemise and held it in 
his right hand, speculatively. In his 
left hand he felt the compact weight of 
the box of cartridges. His heart was 
beating more rapidly than was good for 
him, and he knew that the alarm tin¬ 
gling along his spine was silly, senseless. 

“I’m being a damned fool,” he told 
himself uncertainly. “For a girl living 
completely alone in a large city, such a 
possession surely isn’t hard to under¬ 
stand. I—I’m thinking and acting like 
an ass.” 

He forced himself to put the gun and 
the box of cartridges back where he’d 
found them. Then he closed the bag, 
deciding, self-consciously, not to unpack 
it, not to mention having opened it, or 
having seen the gun. 

“Good Lord,” he told himself. “I 
don’t want her to think I’m sort of a 
prying,-suspicious fool. She’ll tell me 
about it, of course, when it occurs ; to 
her.” 

But she didn’t tell him about the 
gun. Not, at least, during the wonder¬ 
fully happy week that followed, the 
week in which they laughed through 
sunny days and cool, star-filled nights. 
There were walks, and picnics, and 
afternoons under the hot sun on the 
white sands of the beach, evenings in 
the cool comfort of the garden. And he 
might have forgotten about it complete¬ 
ly—at least have shrugged it away from 
any further thought or concern—had it 
not been for the stark tragedy that 
struck the little village on the eighth 
day of their new happiness. 

r JpHE day was marked by the first 

A bad turn in the weather in a week. 
Sometime in the early morning hours 
a storm had gathered, and by dawn a 
steady, incessant downpour swept over 


the countryside from the canopy of 
gray, ominous clouds that blotted out 
the sun. 

Their breakfast was later than usual, 
and without enthusiasm, as if the damp¬ 
ness had smothered the spark of their 
carefree good spirits. 

When the breakfast dishes were 
done, she suggested that it might be 
wise for her to drive to town for gro¬ 
ceries earlier than she usually did. 

“If this rain keeps up, the roads will 
be badly bogged by later afternoon,” 
she said. “I really ought to start out 
now.” 

He agreed, offered to drive to town 
to save her the trouble. But she brushed 
aside his offer with a smile, promised 
that she wouldn’t be long, and would 
take no unnecessary risks. 

She had been gone half an hour, 
and he had finished shaving when he 
decided to do a little work on his novel 
in her absence. There were some notes 
on his planned first draft he had to 
straighten out, and several aspects of 
the outline he wanted to give more 
careful consideration. 

The house seemed cold and empty 
without her, and he decided to work in 
the summer cottage. There was a small 
fireplace in the den and he could work 
comfortably there until she returned. 

He threw a topcoat over his shoul¬ 
ders as he left the house to cross the 
yard to the summer cottage. It was 
little more than fifty yards beyond the 
garden, back in a cluster of pines, but 
the ground was already sloppy under¬ 
foot, and the incessant rain was chill¬ 
ing, and his teeth chattered involuntar¬ 
ily as the dampness of the morning 
closed in around him. 

He was halfway across the garden 
when he felt the first frightening symp- 
tims of his illness. There was a sense 
of dizzying loss of equilibrium, the 
numb throbbing of his temples, the 
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breathless constriction near the muscles 
of his heart. 

The rain veiled landscape blurred 
before his eyes as the seizure shook 
him with its violent tremors. And then 
he knew that his knees were buckling, 
and that the muddy earth was rushing 
up to meet him, and blackness pressed 
in upon his consciousness from every 
side. The last thing he remembered 
was his effort to call his wife’s name, 
and a muddled realization that she was 
beyond sound of his voice. . . . 

'^/'HEN consciousness returned he 
was aware first of the icy chill that 
had saturated to the very marrow of his 
bones. And then he realized that he 
lay face forward in an ooze of frigid 
mud. 

It was still raining, and his clothes 
were soaked, and plastered to his long, 
thin body. 

Swaying dizzily from the exertion, 
aching stiffly in every joint as he did so, 
he forced himself to rise. 

He saw the summer cottage, then, a 
few yards away. Behind him was the 
house. He realized that he had been 
considerably more distant from the 
cottage when the attack had seized him, 
and knew, then, that some instinct must 
have enabled him to walk or crawl to¬ 
ward the sanctuary of the summer 
house during some period of his un¬ 
consciousness. 

He wiped the slime from his face and 
hands with a handkerchief he found in 
the water-soaked pocket of his topcoat. 
Then he looked at his watch. It was 
almost one o’clock. He’d been seized 
by the attack shortly after ten that 
morning; more than three hours had 
elapsed. 

Suddenly he realized that she would 
be returning from the village at any mo¬ 
ment. Swift panic seized him. He 
couldn’t let her know what had hap¬ 


pened. He had still to tell her of his 
illness, and was frightened at the 
thought of having her find him like this, 
and of having to explain while still 
suffering the aftermath of the inexplic¬ 
able malady. 

As quickly as he could, he hurried 
into the house. He had peeled off his 
soaked and mud-stained clothes and 
was standing beneath a hot, miraculous¬ 
ly restoring shower, when he heard the 
sound of their car turning into the 
driveway. 

Panic left him with the realization 
that he was now safe with his secret. 
He’d be able to invent some plausible 
explanation for his soaked, muddied 
clothing, and she’d never know how 
helplessly he’d been felled by his af¬ 
fliction. 

The steaming needles of the shower 
massaged his aching body, and he was 
comparatively relaxed when he heard 
her enter the house and call his name. 

His shouted answer was normal, as 
was her admonishment not to linger too 
long in the bath, for fear of catching 
cold in the dampness of the house. 

“You didn’t build a fire,” he heard 
her call. “The place is as chilly as a 
cave.” 

When he joined her downstairs, cof¬ 
fee was percolating on the grill, and the 
pleasant tang of cheese and bacon sand¬ 
wiches toasting in the oven filled the 
kitchen. 

She had started a blaze in the living 
room fireplace, and moments later they 
lunched there in the comfort of the ov¬ 
erstuffed chairs he drew up before it. 

During their casual small-talk, he 
was able to mention, carelessly and 
with a wry laugh, the nasty spill he’d 
had when he slipped on a bad stretch 
of mud crossing the garden. He felt 
pleased with the neat offhand manner 
in which he had covered her ultimate 
discovery of his sodden clothing. 
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^pHE rain persisted through the rest 
of the afternoon, even growing 
somewhat more intense as night came. 

J An electrical storm joined the unpleas¬ 
ant display of the elements, and thun¬ 
der cracked guttural snare-drum warn¬ 
ings of increasingly severe storm gath¬ 
erings. 

He noticed her restlessness shortly 
after dinner. 

They were sitting in the living room, 
and he was trying unsuccessfully to 
tune out the static in the small radio 
on the book case by his chair. 

“I wish you’d turn it off and forget 
about it,” she said irritably. 

He obliged her instantly, snapping 
the switch off. 

“I’m sorry, darling. Just thought 
music might be nice. No need to bit my 
head off.” 

She tossed the book she’d been read¬ 
ing aside. 

“This ceaseless rain drives me fran¬ 
tic,” she said. “Doesn’t it ever stop?” 

“But you said once before that rain 
didn’t bother you,” he declared bewil- 
deredly. 

“Not a little rain,” she said. “Not 
even a day of it, or a night. But a 
morning, afternoon, and evening of 
rain, with never a let-up, is something 
else again.” 

He rose, crossed to her chair, and 
dropped to his knees beside her, strok¬ 
ing the lustrous ebon softness of her 
hair. 

“Now, now. It isn’t as bad as all 
that,” he said. He put his hand com¬ 
fortingly over hers. He was surprised 
when he realized her hand was trem¬ 
bling. 

“Why, darling,” he cried. “What on 
earth’s wrong? You’re all upset. You’re 
actually trembling!” 

She stood up abruptly. 

“I—I’m just on edge. I don’t feel 
well. This horribly gloomy weather— 


it’s given my nerves a raw edge, brought 
on a splitting headache. I’ll be all 
right tomorrow. I’m sorry if I sound 
nasty, darling. I’ll snap out of it. I’m 
going upstairs now and try to get some 
sleep.” 

He started, solicitously, after her. 

“Please, I’ll be all right. Just let me 
alone. Don’t bother to come up now; 
sit around and read, why don’t you? 
Please, darling, I’m all right.” 

He stood there bewilderedly, watch¬ 
ing her ascend the stairs to their room. 

“Very well,” he said, “but if there’s 
anything I can do—” 

“Good night, dear. I promise I won’t 
be so churlish in the morning.” 

He watched her step from view on 
the landing, then heard the bedroom 
door close behind her. He sighed, ran 
a thin hand through his lank black 
hair, walked over to his armchair. 

He lighted a cigarette, turned on the 
radio, and picked up the half-read nov¬ 
el he’d left beside his chair. 

The radio suddenly blared into 
sharp, startingly noisy life. With a 
start, he turned toward it, intending 
to tune it down as quickly as he could. 
A news announcer’s voice blasted the 
room in two words that, had the effect 
of freezing his gesture before he could 
touch the tuning dial. 

“Obviously murder!” 

And then he heard the announcer’s 
voice continuing: 

“Leonard’s body was found in 
a clump of bushes near Harkness Lane 
and Petersen Road. Two bullets had 
been pumped into his head, two into 
his chest. There was no evidence of 
struggle, which leads police to assume 
that the mail carrier was ambushed, 
or slain openly by someone with whom 
he was well acquainted and from whom 
he expected no violence.” 

It was then that he remembered the 
thunderous blatting of the voice, and he 
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hastily turned the radio to a scarcely 
audible key. The news announcer’s* 
voice was concluding the bulletin. 

Sheriff Wilde has said that every as¬ 
pect of the brutal killing is under in¬ 
vestigation, and that he is co-operating 
with State Police who have taken over 
this, the first such crime in the history 
of the village.” 

TRANCE music came in, then, and he 
sat there stunned, trying to com¬ 
prehend the implications of the news 
bulletin he’d just heard. Leonard was 
the name of the rural mail carrier in 
the village. Wilde was the village dep¬ 
uty sheriff. The lonely sector where 
Harkness Lane joined Petersen Road 
was a scant three miles from this house. 

He realized now, that violent murder 
had entered the little community to 
which he’d taken his bride. A rural 
mailman had been shot down brutally 
less than three miles from their com¬ 
fortable little house. 

As he sat there, filled with the shock 
of it, he heard a sudden, sharp squeak¬ 
ing on the staircase landing. 

His head swiveled sharply in the di¬ 
rection of the sound. He strained his 
eyes, trying to penetrate the darkness 
that blanketed the upstairs landing. 

“Darling 1” he called sharply. “Is 
that you?” 

There was no answer, merely a tense 
silence in which he fancied he heard 
someone breathing. 

He rose from his chair. The landing 
creaked again, and he heard the faint 
noise of a door—the door of their bed¬ 
room—being closed stealthily. 

He stood there beside his chair un¬ 
certainly, his brow furrowed in bewil¬ 
derment and anxiety. Had he only 
imagined hearing someone on the land¬ 
ing? Had his battered nerves deluded 
him into thinking he’d heard the bed¬ 
room door close? 


He ran a trembling hand across his 
face. Perspiration beaded his fore¬ 
head and his fingers shook ever so 
slightly as he groped in his pocket for 
his handkerchief. 

“It’s my damned illness,” he mut¬ 
tered. “Every attack leaves me more 
unsettled. It pulls my nerves as taut 
as piano wires, it makes my imagina¬ 
tion play tricks on me, it upsets my bal¬ 
ance, my judgment.” 

He put his handkerchief away, found 
a cigarette and lighted it shakily. 

“I’ll not put it off any longer,” he told 
himself. “I’ve got to see a doctor be¬ 
fore my health cracks completely.” 

He sat down, sighing tremulously. 
“Tomorrow,” he promised himself, “to¬ 
morrow I’ll have a thorough physical 
check-up. This damned malady has 
gone on too long.” 

He sighed, crushing out his cigarette. 
He needed rest. He might as well get 
upstairs and try to capture the luxury 
of sleep. . . . 

T) UT sleep, in the hours that followed, 
provided little comfort, scant lux¬ 
ury. He was shaken, several times by 
hideous nightmares which woke him, 
cold with sweat and wide-eyed in hor¬ 
ror. Each time, though the context of 
those horrible dreams was lost to him 
on waking, he found his heart pound¬ 
ing suffocatingly and his hands trem¬ 
bling badly. 

But each time he was able to return 
to a stupor of coma through the reali¬ 
zation of the comforting presence of his 
wife sleeping soundly, dreamlessly, be¬ 
side him. 

There was something akin to night¬ 
mare, however, which occurred during 
his coma, that was left to him is a half- 
real, half-figmentary, recollection. At 
one time it seemed to him, as he half 
opened his eyes, someone was standing 
over the bed, staring down at him. This 
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someone was breathing with faint, reg¬ 
ular cadence, and was dressed in flow¬ 
ing white. He recalled thinking that it 
was his wife, and remembered calling 
out her name questioningly. 

But there had been no answer. The 
person, or thing, stared at him an in¬ 
stant longer, and was suddenly gone 
from sight. 

Morning came in the same gray, rain¬ 
swept fashion as it had the previous 
day, and when he woke he found his 
wife had already risen. He could hear 
her moving about in the kitchen down¬ 
stairs. He glanced at his watch, then, 
unbelievingly, at the clock on the dress¬ 
er. It was almost noon. 

She had let him oversleep. He won¬ 
dered if she had suspected the fatigue 
left on him by his attack of the pre¬ 
vious day. 

He sat up in bed and lighted a cig¬ 
arette. It tasted bad but he let it hang 
there loosely in the corner of his mouth, 
savoring the smell of the tobacco that 
drifted to his nostrils. 

He ran his hands through his lank 
black hair, trying to drive the cobwebs 
from his mind. Things began to take 
shape, and he recalled the scene of the 
previous evening, his wife’s, strange 
mood of irritation and pique. Then he 
recalled the news broadcast concerning 
the horrible murder. 

Sitting on the edge of the bed, he 
found his robe, slid his bare feet into 
slippers—and then did an unaccount¬ 
able thing. He rose from the edge of 
the bed, moving swiftly, stealthily, to 
the closet. There he paused a moment, 
listening. 

Reassured by the sounds continuing 
downstairs in the kitchen, he opened the 
closet door gently. 

There in the right hand corner of 
the closet was the suitcase in which 
he’d discovered the pistol with the pearl 
handle. The pistol about which she 


had not yet felt free to tell him. 

He pulled the case out of the corner, 
opened it with swift noiselessness. As 
far as his swift appraisal could deter¬ 
mine, the contents of the case were ex¬ 
actly the same as they’d been when he’d 
opened it almost a week before. Ob¬ 
viously she hadn’t found it necessary 
to unpack the bag as yet. 

The contents were the same. That 
is—with one exception. 

The pearl-handled revolver was not 
there. 

JJTASTILY, almost clumsily, he rum¬ 
maged through the case. But his 
exploring fingers found no evidence of 
the gun. He examined the side com¬ 
partments of the bag, where the box of 
cartridges had been kept, but it, too, 
was no longer on hand. 

Suddenly he straightened up. She 
had just called his name, sharply, her 
voice carrying clearly from the kitchen 
downstairs. 

“Finally awake and stirring, dar¬ 
ling?” she cried. 

He felt a swift rush of guilt and em¬ 
barrassment. Quickly he snapped the 
suitcase shut, pushed it back where he’d 
found it. He stepped out of the closet, 
called an answer. 

“Be down in a few moments, dear.” 

But as he dressed, he could not wash 
from his mind the guilty feeling that 
had flooded his conscience. He felt 
as if, somehow, his actions had been a 
flagrant breach of faith of trust in his 
wife. What had been the irrational 
motivating factor that made him act as 
he had, he could not imagine. 

But suddenly, as he stood before the 
mirror, knotting his tie, the answer 
came to him with horrifying clarity. 

“No!” he whispered. “No! I 
couldn’t have been thinking that. It’s, 
it’s ridiculous. It’s outrageous!” 

But he stood there motionless, star- 
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ing unseeingly at his reflection in the 
mirror. Then he shook his head quick¬ 
ly, viciously, as if trying to clear it of 
loathsome cobwebs. 

He found himself trembling so bad¬ 
ly he was unable to manage the care¬ 
ful Windsor knot he was tying in his 
cravat. An unaccountable nausea 
gripped him, and he realized that his 
complexion, reflected in the mirror, was 
ghastly white. 

“This illness,” he whispered. “This 
damned illness is warping my mind, giv¬ 
ing me hallucinations, driving me men¬ 
tally blind!” 

It was fully five minutes before he 
was able to regain some semblance of 
composure, and another ten before he 
was able to complete dressing. 

By the time he started downstairs, 
however, he was reasonably certain that 
nothing in his appearance would betray 
his mental and physical turmoil to his 
wife. 

She was wearing a silly, frilly little 
apron, and she was smiling at him. 

“Everything’s ready, sleepyhead. 
Another five minutes and your toast 
would be cold.” 

He smiled wanly in response. 

“Guess I stayed up too late. Rather 
gone this morning.” 

He saw that she’d set the breakfast 
table for the two of them, even to plac¬ 
ing the rolled morning newspaper by 
his plate. He sat down with a sigh, 
reaching for the paper. 

His gasp, when he unfolded it, was 
involuntary, but audible. 

“What’s wrong?” she demanded in¬ 
stantly. 

He was staring at the big black type 
which screamed forth the headlines. 

“The murder,” he said tonelessly. 
“The paper is full of the damned mur¬ 
der.” 

She was beside him in a second, 
reading the headlines inaudibly, her 


lips moving slowly with the words. 

He tried to hide his trembling hands 
in his lap. But she was paying scant 
attention to him. 

“It’s, it’s horrible!” she gasped. 
“How on earth, in this peaceful little 
village, such a thing could happen—” 

He looked up at her. 

“Didn’t you know?” 

She seemed startled. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Didn’t you hear it over the radio 
last night, right after you went up¬ 
stairs?” 

She gave him a look that was unfath¬ 
omable. 

“Why, no. Of course I didn’t. How 
could I? I was upstairs? You mean 
this came over the radio last night?” 

He stared at her bewilderedly. 

“Yes. But I thought I heard you. It 
was very loud. I didn’t tune it down 
for a few moments. I thought I heard 
you on the landing, listening.” 

“I? Why, how silly. Of course 
not.” 

“I, I called out,” he said lamely, 
“asking if it was you. There was no 
answer.” 

“How could there be?” she demand¬ 
ed. “I wasn’t on the landing.” 

T_JE WANTED to drop the matter, 
now. It seemed dreadfully urgent 
that he drop it. It was getting him no¬ 
where. He was sounding like an idiot, 
babbling. His head was beginning to 
ache. He wanted to get off the sub¬ 
ject immediately. 

He had only horror, however, at the 
subject he found himself involuntarily 
choosing for the change. He couldn’t 
possibly imagine what prompted his lips 
to utter the question that now popped 
from them. 

“Why didn’t you ever mention, dar¬ 
ling, that you own a revolver?” 

Her expression froze instantly. 
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“What did you say?” she asked slow¬ 
ly, coldly. 

Miserably, in spite of his every de¬ 
sire to say anything else, he found 
himself repeating the question. 

She was staring at him now with a 
cold, distant fury. 

“You’ve been snooping,” she said 
quietly. 

“No, dear, I—I was just unpacking 
your things and—” 

Her voice, like a whiplash, cut him 
off. 

“Spying on me! Sneaking about, 
peeking into my things!” 

He tried to form words of protest, 
but they tumbled over one another be¬ 
fore they reached voice. His temples 
pounded, and he felt a sickening diz¬ 
ziness obscuring his thought processes. 

She had left the kitchen suddenly. 
And before be could rise, she was back 
again. Her coat was thrown over her 
shoulders. 

“I’m going for a drive,” she snapped. 
“A long one.” 

He stood up, her name escaping his 
lips in a groan of protest. 

She paused, the whiteness of her 
cheeks regaining some color. Sudden¬ 
ly the anger seemed to wilt from her 
like starch. 

“I—I’m sorry dearest. I didn’t 
mean what I said. I—I’ve an ungov¬ 
ernable temper at time. I suppose it’s 
one of the things you don’t know about 
me. I sometimes fly completely off the 
handle.” 

She had stepped forward now, close 
to him. Her perfume was strong in 
his nostrils. She stroked his cheek 
softly with her cool, slim hand. 

“I‘m sorry, darling,” she said hum¬ 
bly. “But I do think I need some fresh 
air. A drive would do me good. Where 
are the keys to the car?” 

“In the summer house,” he said. “In 
the drawer of my wood sculpture bench. 


You—you won’t be long?” 

She shook her head. 

“No, I won’t be long. I’ll hurry back. 
But I just have to get some air. I have 
to calm down. I’ve been so snarled up, 
so depressed these last few days. I 
ought to be horsewhipped for treating 
you as I did. I promise I’ll reform, 
darling.” 

He watched her leave, wordlessly. 
The screen door was open and he saw 
her cross the garden, gingerly picking 
her way through the mud, toward the 
summer house. 

His lips were trembling. His hands 
shook so badly he was unable to light 
the cigarette he found until a half a 
dozen matches had been wasted. 

He turned, went back to the living 
room. A few moments later he heard 
the sound of the motor starting in the 
driveway. He waited, smoking, until 
the sound was gone in the distance. 
Then he rose and went into the kitch¬ 
en. 

For several minutes he stared down 
at the headlines in the paper still spread 
on the breakfast table. 

He felt weak, exhausted, feverish. 
And then the pounding in his temples 
returned. The dizziness, the gray-spot¬ 
ted blackness, the lack of equilibrium 
—all were closing in on him. 

He opened his mouth, but his tongue 
was as cotton and his lips soaked wool. 

“She—she didn’t explain,” he heard 
a voice croaking thickly. “She—she 
didn’t say what—” 

And as the voice trailed off he knew 
it was his own, forming words for which 
he had no conscious thoughts. He 
could see things only as a blur, now. 
The blackness was worse. His knees 
were buckling, his heart was seized by 
a breath-stopping constriction. 

He tried to move forward, and rea¬ 
lized, dimly, that he was falling head¬ 
long into a swirling vortex of thickening 
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^nd overpowering blackness. . . . 

F. WAS as gentle, this time, as wak¬ 
ing unprompted from a pleasant 
sleep. As gentle and as gradual and un¬ 
troubled. For fully three minutes he 
lay there, breathing easily, gathering 
consciousness around him like a staff on 
whose support he was going to rise. 

Then he opened his eyes. 

For an instant, his reaction was sur¬ 
prise. Then he sat bolt upright, look¬ 
ing around in bewilderment. 

He was in the summer house, on the 
floor beside his workbench in his hob¬ 
by shop. His clothes were damp, and it 
still rained outside. His shoes were 
muddied, and grass and bits of leaf still 
clung damply to them. 

He rose, surprised at the strength in 
his limbs. 

Aside from a certain almost giddy 
lightness, he felt normal enough. The 
hand he stretched to the table was 
meant to steady himself, rather than 
support him. 

He knew, clearly and without having 
to unsnarl his thoughts, that he had 
been in the kitchen when the seizure 
had come. He could not remember 
having staggered outside — possibly 
with an instinctive pursuit of air—but 
he was perfectly aware that he certain¬ 
ly must have done so after the black¬ 
out. Instinct for shelter, no doubt, had 
carried him on increasingly wobbly 
legs, to the summer house. 

That was the only way it could have 
been. He must have collapsed inside 
the summer house once he’d reached its 
shelter. 

He looked at his watch. Almost four 
hours had elapsed. 

He sat down slowly in the chair be¬ 
side his workbench. Perplexity was 
written on his face, confusion in his 
eyes. He was trying to explain to him¬ 
self the reasons for this totally unex¬ 


pected and unusual aftermath to the 
seizure he’d suffered. It had always 
been definitely the opposite, after one 
of his attacks. Always, he’d been left 
sick and shaken. 

Now it was decidedly different. He 
held his right hand, fingers spread, be¬ 
fore him. There was no trembling. 

He wondered what this meant. Sub¬ 
consciously, he knew, there was the 
faint, glimmering hope that perhaps 
this new reaction to his old malady was 
an indication for the best. If he were 
now being left with practically no after 
effects from his seizure, might it not 
be possible that he was growing some¬ 
what better? 

He pushed this hope back into the 
corner of his subconscious from which 
it had risen. He dared not build, too 
much on it, dared not cherish it too 
strongly. He must wait and see. 

Finding a cigarette in his pocket he 
lighted it, rose from his chair, and left 
the summer house. 

He was crossing the garden when he 
saw the car parked in the driveway, 
and realized that she had returned from 
her drive. He wondered, fleetingly, 
how long she’s been back. He felt 
slightly hurt to think that—had she 
been home for a while—she hadn’t won¬ 
dered at his absence and looked for him 
in the summer house. Then he realized, 
with relief, how fortunate he’d been 
that she hadn’t gone in search of him. 
She might have found him stretched 
on the floor. That would have resulted 
in her first realization of the spells he 
suffered. She knew nothing about them, 
and he did not want her to know—now 
of all times. 

He was at the steps to the back porch 
when he saw her handkerchief. It was 
lying in the mud by the first step, slight¬ 
ly hidden beneath it. He picked it up, 
shaking the mud and water from it in¬ 
stinctively as he did so. 
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It was then that he realized some¬ 
thing was wrong. The handkerchief 
was sticky—and its dampness was not 
all from water. 

His heart stopped beating for an 
eternal second as he stared at the wisp 
of cloth. It was covered with sticky 
blood. 

UTS first reaction was one of fright¬ 
ened alarm. 

She was hurt! She had injured her¬ 
self. Perhaps, at this moment, she was 
lying helplessly somewhere in the house, 
unconscious from a wound of some 
sort! 

He stuffed the handkerchief into his 
pocket and dashed up the steps and 
into the house. 

In the kitchen he called her name, 
loudly. 

There was no answer, and he called 
again as he rushed into the living room. 
There was still no answer. His heart 
hammered wildy as he ran upstairs 
to the second floor. 

He saw her the moment he opened the 
bedroom door. She was lying on the 
bed, still wearing the sports frock she 
had on when she had left the house that 
morning. 

One hand was thrown back beside her 
gorgeous raven curls, and her eyes were 
closed in sleep. There was a faint, 
half-smile on her lips. She breathed 
evenly, naturally. 

There was nothing wrong. Nothing 
at all. 

He began to tremble as the wonder¬ 
ful surge of relief shook him. She was 
safe. There was nothing wrong. She 
was sleeping as peacefully as a child. 

He stepped out into the hallway, 
closing the bedroom door softly behind 
him, not wishing to wake her, grateful 
that his first cries had not roused or 
alarmed her. 

Quietly, he made his way downstairs. 


He went into the kitchen, thinking to 
mix himself a drink. 

He saw the paper parcels of groceries 
she had purchased, then, lying where 
she left them on the sink. 

He began to remove the contents 
from the paper bags, placing them in 
icebox and cupboards. He had almost 
finished this, when a sudden, starkly 
frightening thought seized him. 

The handkerchief! 

She was unharmed, sleeping peaceful¬ 
ly. She had not, in any way, injured 
herself. 

Then what could explain the blood 
on the handkerchief? 

Quickly, he took the handkerchief 
from his pocket. It was the same, of 
course, sticky with blood, muddy, moist 
from rain. And it was her handker¬ 
chief—there was absolutely no doubt of 
that. 

He tore a section of paper dish towel 
from the roll over the sink, and wrapped 
the repulsive wisp of linen in it. Then 
he returned it to his pocket. 

He stood there a moment, leaning 
against the sink, fighting back the wave 
of nausea and the formless clouds of 
nameless terror that closed in on him. 

With a supreme effort of will, he 
forced the matter from his mind. Ro¬ 
bot-like, he resumed his removal of the 
groceries from the packages. 

At the bottom of the last bag was 
the package of strychnine. 

He started to put it on the cupboard 
shelf automatically, then he saw the 
legend: “POISON!” stamped in red 
across the box. 

He paused, holding the box in his 
hands, staring at it, fascinated by the 
grim skull and cross bones that accom¬ 
panied the warning word. 

TT WAS then that she spoke, from the 
door directly behind him. He hadn’t 
heard her descending the stairway, 
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hadn’t heard her quiet entrance to the 
kitchen. The sound of her voice un¬ 
nerved him so utterly, that the box 
dropped from his hand and crashed to 
the floor. 

“Hello, darling,” she had said soft¬ 
ly- 

And as the box fell from his hands, 
she’d added, “Goodness, I didn’t mean 
to startle you!” 

He wheeled to face her. For a mo¬ 
ment, while he stared at her, he could 
think of nothing to say. 

“What on earth is wrong?” she asked. 

Then he managed to say, “Nothing. 
Nothing at all, dear. You startled me 
terribly. I—I guess my nerves are a 
little raw.” 

She came to him, smiling, tenderly, 
slipping her arms around him, looking 
up into his face as she said: 

“I’m sorry I was such a nasty little 
beast this morning.” 

Moments later, he asked: 

“What did you get this strychnine 
for, dear?” 

Her eyes were wide in surprise. 

“Didn’t I tell you? I thought I did. 
There are mice in the cellar, darling. 
The grocer said this was just the thing 
to get rid of them with.” 

He didn’t mention the handkerchief, 
then or later. He could not bring him¬ 
self to do so, no matter how desper¬ 
ately he wanted to. In the remainder 
of the afternoon, while he pretended to 
read in his chair by the radio, and she 
curled up, cat-like, on the couch, he 
fought down the thousand and one 
doubts and fears that assailed him. 

By dinner time, they had almost re¬ 
gained a normalcyin their quiet pattern 
of existence. She chatted naturally 
about her trip to town, her visit to the 
grocers, inquired as to whether or not 
he’d been able to get in any work on his 
book; and he was able to answer her 
questions and supply comments of his 


own, in a manner that was externally, 
at least, reasonably natural. 

Each of them carefully avoided any 
topic which might have led to any dis¬ 
turbance of the even keel of their reborn 
conviviality. And the tenor of their re¬ 
lations might have remained on that 
key, had it not been for the intrusion of 
the radio news bulletin several hours 
later. 

TXfHEN it happened, she was read¬ 
ing, and he was sitting in his chair 
by the radio, pencil and writing board 
before him, sketching in several difficult 
character motivations that had been 
bogging the plot of his novel. 

A “canned” recording program of 
symphonic music had been on, provid¬ 
ing a pleasant background for the eve¬ 
ning, when he program was abruptly in¬ 
terrupted. 

“Station KJMA interrupts this pro¬ 
gram to bring you a special news bul¬ 
letin,” an announcer’s voice broke in. 

Then another voice came excitedly 
over the air, reading the flash news an¬ 
nouncement: 

“The little village of Westport was 
again visited by brutal murder, today, 
with the discovery, late this afternoon, 
of the body of Abner Crassons, a watch¬ 
man employed at the Westport Stone 
Quarry, Bay Road and Portage Street. 

“Crassons, longtime resident of West- 
port, was found in his watch shack at 
the quarry, by the night watchman who 
came to relieve him at four-thirty this 
afternoon, lying on the floor of the 
shack, dead as the result of a dozen 
vicious stab-punctures around his head 
and chest. The death wounds were in¬ 
flicted by what is believed to have been 
a sharp, knife-like instrument closely 
resembling a file or chisel. 

“The discovery of this hideous slay¬ 
ing marks the second mystery murder 
to occur within twenty-four hours in 
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Westport. The slaying, yesterday, of 
mailman Levrett Leonard, was the first 
such singular crime to strike within the 
precincts of Westport in all the history 
of this—” 

He was on his feet, by then, staring 
in horror at the radio as if it were some 
living voice which was dragging the 
gruesome tragedy into the inviolate 
sanctum of their living room. 

Quickly he reached for the dial, snap¬ 
ping off the radio. 

The sudden silence that followed the 
throttling of the radio was electric in 
its tension. 

“Bay Road and Portage Street,” he 
said huskily. “That’s within a mile of 
here. The first murder occured less 
than three miles from here. It’s hor¬ 
rible!” 

She was sitting up on the couch now, 
her eyes wide, mirroring the fear that 
was in his heart. 

“Two of them—two within twenty- 
four hours!” she said. Her voice was 
tight, oddly containing no fright, how¬ 
ever. 

She rose, moved over to him, put her 
arms about his trembling shoulders. 

“Now, darling,” she said softly, “I 
know it’s dreadful. But don’t let it 
alarm you so.” 

He looked into her dark eyes then, 
and realized that what he’d thought to 
be fear there was not that emotion at 
all. It was something else, something 
strangely akin yet vastly separated 
from fear. An emotion which he found 
himself helpless to classify. 

Something within him gave way at 
that moment. He found himself sud¬ 
denly shaken by sobs, and cursed him¬ 
self for his helplesness before her. 

But her voice was liquid, soothing, 
reassuring, and there was comfort in her 
arms. He was scarcely aware of it as 
he babbled forth the confession of his 
illness, and when at last he had regained 


control of himself, he concluded: 

“And that’s what’s been driving me 
desperately crazy, dear. The fear that 
I may have some dread malady that will 
fell me suddenly, without warning-- 
an illness that might take me from you 
forever in the flicker of an eyelash. I’ve 
fought against it, feared telling you in 
the dread that you might think I tied 
you unfairly to an invalid—but now, 
thank God, it’s off my chest!” 

CHE was a pillar of comfort to him, a 
steadfast emotional rock behind 
which he could find shelter for the pain 
and turmoil and doubt which assailed 
him. Her voice was like soothing balm, 
and the words she spoke were as gentle 
and reassuring as the psalms of a thou¬ 
sand angels. 

“You poor, poor dear . . . don’t 
worry any longer, dearest ... it will 
be all right . . . we’ll have doctors 
. . . there’ll be rest . . . you should 
have told me sooner ... it would nev¬ 
er have made any difference to me... 

And then he felt the symptoms of 
another seizure closing down on him. 
There was the increased tempo of his 
heart which brought the familiar 
breathless constriction. The spotted 
gray clouds that whirled in on him were 
returning, and behind them the black 
curtains of night billowed ominously. 

With every last atom of his being he 
fought against it, and for a moment that 
was an eternity, he was dizzingly sus¬ 
pended between consciousness and sub¬ 
mission to the attack. 

He fought his way clear in a sudden, 
snapping, burst of will. 

There was a faint dizziness, a ringing 
in his ears which followed a popping 
sensation much like a swimmer clear¬ 
ing his ears of water clots. 

But he knew he had beaten it. He 
knew, with a vast, surging sense of tri¬ 
umph, that he had met the attack and 
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thrown it back. 

“Darling,” he heard his wife saying, 
“Darling, you’re shaking like a leaf!” 

He was able to smile, then. Smile 
and shake his head, as he said, 

“Everything is going to be all right; 
you’re not wrong in saying that, dear. 
I’ll beat it; together we’ll beat it.” 

She smiled at him then. 

“Certainly we will, darling, togeth¬ 
er.” Then, “I think you ought to 
get a little rest now, don’t you, dear? 
Just an hour or so. This has really 
been a strain, weathering all that worry 
alone.” 

He nodded. “A little nap, perhaps. 
Then we might play some gin by the 
fire, eh dear?” 

She patted his shoulder tenderly. 

“I’ll wake you in time,” she prom¬ 
ised. “Now, try to get a little rest. 
You’ll wash your worry from your 
mind, I’m sure, with that nap.” 

She stepped to the radio, turned it on, 
dialed in the soft syncopation of dance 
music. 

“We won’t think about the outside 
world, darling,” she said. “There’ll be 
just the two of us. We can ignore every¬ 
thing else, and after a little you’ll be 
well again. I know it.” 

He kissed her, and left her curled up 
in his chair by the radio, a book in her 
lap. He felt tired, and the ringing was 
still in his ears. But there was a sense 
of freedom, now, as he moved up the 
stairs to the bedroom. The weight of 
worry had been lifted in part from his 
mind, and the knowledge that she 
shared his burden was warmth and 
comfort. 

It was only after he had entered the 
bedroom and closed the door behind 
him that his new found confidence be¬ 
gan to slip slowly from his shoulders. 

He had not switched on the light, and 
he stood there in the darkness the 
closed door walling him from any tan¬ 


gible evidence of the security her pres- 
• ence in the house had given him. 

Cold perspiration broke out on his 
forehead, and the palms of his hands 
were suddenly icily damp. 

It wasn’t as easy as they had pre¬ 
tended it would be. He knew that now 
with a sickening clarity. 

There was something else. Some¬ 
thing unspoken. Something that had 
not been cleared from the ominous gray 
oppression that had been closing in on 
him. Something that had been burned 
unmistakably in the blackened recesses 
of his subconscious. Something he had 
ignored—something he had, through 
fright, deliberately walled off. 

His fingers trembled as he stripped 
himself of his shirt. 

TTE SAT down heavily on the edge 
of the bed, his head in his hands. 
The ringing in his ears was stronger 
now, but surprisingly not unpleasant. 

He realized that he had not bothered 
to turn on the light, and knew in the 
same moment that the blackness welling 
in on him could not be dispelled by the 
glare of an electric bulb. 

He rose from the bed and walked to 
the window. The rain outside had 
stopped. But the sky was still a mot¬ 
tled pattern of black and gray. The 
wind was high, and shook the trees be¬ 
side the house with fierce gusts that 
slapped wet fragments of leaves against 
the window panes. 

The black wave of depression that 
engulfed him was as sudden and inex¬ 
plicable as his swift loss of confidence 
on entering the room. 

He turned from the window and 
walked to the dresser, where he found 
cigarettes and a packet of matches. It 
was strange, he thought abstractedly, 
how well was he was able to see in the 
darkness. Strange, too, how crystal 
clear his thinking processes had be- 
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come. 

Lighting a cigarette, he blinked mo¬ 
mentarily at the flare of the match and 
was grateful for the return of darkness 
when the match sputtered out a mo¬ 
ment later. 

He moved to the bedroom door, open¬ 
ing it softly. Music from the radio 
came faintly to his ears. He wondered 
how softly he would be able to move. 

He opened the door a little wider, 
pleased with the noiselessness with 
which it swung on its hinges. 

The music was louder as he stepped 
from the bedroom and closed the door 
silently behind him. He waited there a 
moment, listening, peering down the 
darkened stairway at the patch of light 
which formed a square just outside the 
living room door. 

Slowly, with infinite stealth, he 
moved down the stairs, pausing every 
several steps to listen for any sound 
which might indicate her movement in 
the living room. 

But there were no sounds save those 
of the radio and the dance music, and he 
was able to complete his descent of the 
stairs unnoticed and slip unseen into the 
kitchen. 

He was.able to slip out the back door 
into the garden with equally successful 
stealth a moment later. Then he made 
his way quickly to the summer house. 

Moments later, in the summer house, 
he was rummaging quickly through the 
drawer of his wood sculpturing work 
bench. As his hands moved swiftly over 
the familiar tools the cold perspiration 
on his forehead increased. 

Finally he stopped, closing the draw¬ 
er slowly. 

The death wounds were inflicted by a 
sharp, knife-like instrument closely re¬ 
sembling a file or chisel. 

The words that the radio news an¬ 
nouncer had read came back to him 
with bell-like clarity. 


An instrument such as the wood 
sculpturing knife that had been in his 
drawer. The wood sculpturing knife 
that he was now unable to find in the 
drawer. 

He could hear her voice, asking the 
question she had put to him that very 
morning. 

“A drive would do me good. Where 
are the keys to the car?” 

And he could hear his own voice, an¬ 
swering her as it had: 

“In the summer house. In the drawer 
of my work bench.” 

She had gotten the keys. She had 
rummaged through the drawer to get 
them. And the sculpturing knife was 
missing. 

His hands trembled now, but not 
from fright. An almost breathless ex¬ 
citement possessed him, overwhelming 
the panic of his thoughts. 

He left the sumer house, but as he 
crossed the garden he moved slowly, his 
head bent forward as he scrutinized the 
ground. 

At the back porch stairway he paused 
before the place where he had found 
her bloodstained handkerchief. He 
crouched low, peering at the ground 
around the porch. 

Then he was on his knees, his hands 
groping along the muddy earth in the 
radius of the place where the handker¬ 
chief had been found. 

jyjOMENTS later, back beneath the 

x the steps, almost buried in the 
mud, he found the thin, chisel-like 
.sculpturing knife. It had been but a 
few yards from the handkerchief, but 
hidden from view. 

As he held the instrument close, peer¬ 
ing at it in the darkness, he could feel 
a stickiness which he knew was not 
mud. And when he threw the knife 
back beneath the steps and looked at 
his hands, he saw the thin, gray, blood- 
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matted hairs that adhered to his fingers. 

He rose, standing there in the dark¬ 
ness, fighting off the panic that 
swelled in his chest. His heart pounded 
with an intensity that left him breath¬ 
less. 

Calm. He knew that he must be 
calm. Panic was something he could 
not afford. 

He moved up the steps soundlessly 
and slipped through the back door into 
the kitchen. 

Music still came from the radio, and 
he stood there in the darkness of the 
kitchen holding his breath, listening in¬ 
tently. There was no sound to indicate 
that she had moved since he’d slipped 
from the house. 

He moved cautiously through the 
kitchen, pausing in the darkened hall¬ 
way just off the living room. Through 
a quarter inch aperture at the corner of 
the drapes that hung from the archway 
to the living room, he was able to see 
her. 

She was still curled up in the chair by 
the radio. Curled up cozily, intent up¬ 
on the book in her lap. 

Cat-like. 

The phrase rang in his mind. Cat¬ 
like. She looked exactly like that. 

He moved away from the archway 
and to the staircase. He was able to 
ascend the stairs to the second floor 
landing as noiselessly as he had de¬ 
scended them scant minutes before. 

He felt a weak, trembling wave of re¬ 
lief when he was at last again in the 
bedroom, the door closed behind him. 

Standing there in the darkness he 
waited until he was able to breathe more 
normally and to control the trembling 
in his body. Then he crossed to the 
bed and sat down. 

It was incredible to him that his mind 
was working with such knife-like keen¬ 
ness. Everything seemed etched with 
a sharp clarity that was almost fright¬ 


ening in the pattern it produced. 

The gun. She had never explained 
it, even after it disappeared. Her past. 
What did he know of that? Nothing. 
She had said as much, but had volun¬ 
teered nothing further. The handker¬ 
chief. The sculpturing knife. 

And it suddenly came to him that he 
had given her a terrible weapon in his 
confession of his helpless illness. 

The thought was enough to start the 
tremors in his hands again, so uncon¬ 
trollably that he was forced to grip 
them between his knees to keep from 
becoming completely unnerved. 

Panic filled him and he fought des¬ 
perately against it, knowing that he 
dared not let it best him. 

TT WAS then that he heard the foot¬ 
steps on the stairs. Her tread was 
light, soft, and for a moment he listened 
like a man hypnotized, counting the 
steps. 

Suddenly he swung his legs onto the 
bed, rolled over and buried his head in 
the softness of a pillow. 

She was coming to the bedroom, and 
he dared not let her realize that he 
hadn’t been sleeping all this time. He 
tried to force his breathing into a regu¬ 
lar pattern. She mustn’t become sus¬ 
picious. 

The footsteps stopped outside the 
door. 

For a breathless eternity he waited. 
Then he heard the knob turn gently, 
felt, rather than saw, the inward open¬ 
ing of the door. 

He could feel her presence there in 
the doorway, though he did not look up. 
With every effort of his will he forced 
himself to maintain the pretense of the 
deep, regular breathing of one in sleep. 

She was standing there in the door¬ 
way, looking into the darkened room at 
him, he knew. Cat-like. How well 
could she see through the darkness? 
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Then the door was closing again, gen¬ 
tly, and at last he heard her footsteps 
descending the stairs. 

He moved over to the edge of the 
bed, swinging himself up to a sitting 
position on the edge of it again. 

The trembling in his hands had 
ceased, and he felt a calm that was as 
startling as it was sudden. He knew 
now what he had to do. He had to bra¬ 
zen it through. He had to let her have 
no inkling of what he suspected—until 
he confronted her with the truth. 

He stood up, found another cigarette 
on the dresser, lighted it, his mind 
working swiftly, coolly. 

He found himself marvelling at the 
keenness with which his mind was func¬ 
tioning. The calculating cunning with 
which he was able to plan his moves was 
wonderfully reassuring, and gave him 
a courage that was vitally necessary if 
he were to carry them through. 

There was a telephone extension in 
the hallway just outside the bedroom, 
but he realized it would be idiotic of 
him to think of using it. Later would 
be time enough to call. Now would 
mean too much risk. She could listen 
in from the telephone downstairs. 

He found his shirt, donned it care¬ 
fully. 

Then he stepped to the door. He 
could hear her moving around in the 
kitchen downstairs, then, and the sound 
of her movements was louder as he 
opened the door and stepped out onto 
the landing. 

He had been careful to make a nat¬ 
ural amount of noise in leaving the bed¬ 
room. And, as he had expected, she 
heard him. 

“Are you up already, dear?” she 
called. 

He answered her briefly, satisfied in 
the realization that he was playing the 
role of normalcy perfectly. 

“I was fixing a snack for us, darling,” 


she called as he started down the stairs. 
“I wasn’t going to wake you until I had 
it ready.” 

He could smell the coffee percolating, 
and bacon frying. 

She was busy at the stove when he 
entered the kitchen, and turned to smile 
at him. 

“A few sandwiches ought to go well,” 
she said. “Did you get any rest?” 

“Plenty,” he said. “I think I’ve got 
everything straightened out pretty well, 
now.” 

“That’s grand. If you want to help, 
you can slice the bread for the sand¬ 
wiches.” 

He glanced at the table, where she’d 
set out cups and saucers and plates. 

“Glad to help,” he said. He stepped 
to the cupboard. 

And then he saw the strychnine. The 
same box she’d purchased that after¬ 
noon. The same box that he had 
dropped, then put away. Only it wasn’t 
where he’d put it. It had been moved, 
and it was opened. The corner of the 
top was torn. 

She was talking, saying something 
conversationally trivial, but he paid no 
attention to her. His gaze was frozen 
to the box. 

She must have said something that 
required an answer, for she had turned 
from the stove and was staring at him 
sharply, saying: 

“What on earth is wrong?” 

J-JE WET his lips remembering that 
he had to remain calm. 

“Nothing,” he said, forcing a laugh. 
“That’s no place to leave poison. I 
stuffed it way back into the cupboard 
this afternoon.” 

Her answer was easy, almost glib. 

“You stuffed it into a corner, and it 
almost beaned me when I opened the 
cupboard. It fell out missing me by a 
fraction. It broke open on the floor.” 
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She laughed easily. “It won’t hurt any¬ 
one there.” 

“No,” he said slowly. “No. I sup¬ 
pose it won’t.” 

“The bacon’s almost ready. You’d 
better slice the bread.” 

He nodded. He took the long, sharp 
bread knife from the drawer, found the 
loaf on the shelf. 

He was rummaging for the bread¬ 
board when he said: 

“There are several things I’d like to 
ask you about, if you don’t mind.” 

The expression on her face was al¬ 
most bland as she said: 

“What on earth? What’s troubling 
you, dear?” 

He straightened up, forgetting the 
breadboard, ignoring the loaf, the feel¬ 
ing of the long, sharp knife in his hand 
giving him confidence. 

Now was the time. There was no 
sense in playing it out any further. It 
had to be now. 

* “You never told me anything about 
yourself,” he said quietly. “I never 
knew where you came from, who you 
really were, anything about your back¬ 
ground.” 

The expression on her face was no 
longer bland. 

“What do you mean?” she asked qui¬ 
etly. 

“You never did tell me why you car¬ 
ried that gun, my dear,” he declared. 
He was watching her eyes, now. Watch¬ 
ing her eyes and thinking how very 
much like the almond eyes of a cat they 
were. 

“You accepted me without an expla¬ 
nation of my past,” she said slowly. 
“Why are you suddenly so curious 
about it?” 

Carefully, speaking each word slow¬ 
ly, he let her know that he knew. 

“It has recently become a matter of 
life and death—and murder,” he said. 

Her sharp gasp, the sudden freezing 


of her expression, told him that he had 
scored. Now she knew that he was on 
to her. Now was the time for him to 
play through the rest of his cards quick¬ 
ly decisively. There could be no fal¬ 
tering now. 

“Murder,” he repeated. “Murder 
with a gun, murder with a—” 

And then the seizure swept over him. 
Swiftly, without warning. The stifling 
constriction that choked off his breath, 
his words. The dizziness, the 
trembling, every dreadfully familiar 
symptom of his malady. 

His lips moved, but he knew he 
wasn’t making sounds. 

Panic surged through him, pounding 
sickening fear wildly through his veins, 
to his temples, to his brain. Now, now 
when he had played his hand, when he 
had revealed his knowledge to her— 
now he was being stricken helpless! 

J^UT an instant later he knew there 
was something subtly different. 
There was no blackness—this time— 
pouring in to blot out consciousness. 

Everything about this seizure was the 
same as the others had been—save for 
that fact, and the fact that the weak¬ 
ness was swiftly leaving him and that 
his brain was functioning with incred¬ 
ible clarity. The familiar swimming of 
objects before his eyes was leaving, and 
things were coming into focus again. 

He felt a strange exhilaration, and 
the ringing in his ears was an exultant 
clamor. A door, deep in the darkened 
recesses of his mind, was slowly open¬ 
ing, and quite suddenly he was able to 
see beyond the black veil that had 
shuttered his actions in unconscious¬ 
ness during all his previous seizures. 

Now he was staring at the girl be¬ 
fore him, seeing her beyond the shining 
glitter of the knife he held in his hand. 
Her eyes were wide with sudden fright, 
and her moist, lovely lips were half 
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parted in horror. 

“You!” she whispered hoarsely. 
“You!” 

The word writhed and danced around 
his ears, and he realized that she, too, 
had glimpsed what was behind that tiny 
door far back in the darkness of his 
brain. 

“You killed them!” she gasped. 

Light flickered and danced from the 
blade of the knife in his hand. He 
laughed, and the sound jerked from his 
lips like a cough. She was clever. How 
did she know? She was peering through 
the tiny door, that’s what she was do¬ 
ing. But it was clever of her. And 
she was right. So very right. Why 
hadn’t he realized until now? Of 
course he had killed them. During 
that one seizure he had stolen the tiny 
gun of hers, and the cartridges. He 
could see it, through the little door. It 
was so clear, so crystal clear. 

He began to move slowly toward her. 
He didn’t want to startle her. She was 
clever and she might guess at what he 
had to do. 

Her lips were moving, making words. 
But he couldn’t hear them. Through the 
little door he could see his actions after 


MURDER ON MY MIND 

(Concluded from page 55) 

“When I looked at that murder and 
saw how it was done, I knew that only 
a man with infinite gall would try to 
pull off so corny a stunt. Why, they’ve 
been murdering people in stories like 
that for so many years they’re taboo 
in any good detective story magazine. 
The actor steps up to murder his enemy 
and there’s a real bullet in the gun. 
Isn’t, that horrible? Isn’t it unbeliev¬ 
able? Isn’t it unspeakably corny? It’s so 
corny that only one thing could be 
cornier—that the real killer should be 
the one who fired the gun. So, when 


the last seizure. He had made his way 
to the summer house, gotten the sculp¬ 
turing knife. When he had retunrned 
from his walk he had hidden the knife 
under the steps, and found her hand¬ 
kerchief where she’d dropped it. He’d 
wiped his hands clean with her hand¬ 
kerchief, then dropped it by the steps. 
He hadn’t remembered any of it when 
he’d regained consciousness in the sum¬ 
mer house. But now he remembered. 
It had been clever of him to use her 
handkerchief. Just as he had been 
clever in stealing her gun. 

She was backing away from him, 
now, and her lips were still moving 
soundlessly. 

The knife in his hand was light, so 
exquisitely balanced. He felt pleased 
about the knife. It was so clever of 
him to have it on hand, actually in 
hand, when he needed it. 

As he closed in on her his eyes sought 
the white contours of her throat. A 
soft white throat. Lovely. 

She was backed against the wall now. 
She couldn’t move any further. It was 
all so clear, so perfectly clear. And he 
knew what he had to do. He had to 
keep that throat from screaming. . . . 

I heard that Howells had fired the gun, 
I knew.” 

There was a deathly silence, into 
which Dekker whispered, “Oh, my God 
—the first thing he said was that it 
looked starkly from hunger . . .” 

“It isn’t really like that,” Wace said 
mildly. “It’s really based on what I 
think about queer characters—” 

“On privately-arrived-at total of im¬ 
pressions,” MacAdam quoted, “that is 
something meaningful.” 

Wace blinked and remarked: “It 
seems to have worked, too.” 

I thought Dekker was going to 
scream. If he had, the rest of us would 
have joined him. 





☆ ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN! * 

BY 

GARY LEE HORTON 


MRS. McCORMICK'S GHOST 


W HEN Arthur McCormick tried to con¬ 
vince the police that his wife’s ghost had 
delivered an important message from 
the next world, he set them to arguing among 
themselves. There were those who thought a 
psychiatrist ought to be called in on the case, but 
the men who thought the work of a handwriting 
expert would be more suitable finally won out. 
John F. Tyrrell, the handwriting expert of Mil¬ 
waukee, soon cleared up the mystery of Mrs. 
McCormick’s ghost. 

Arthur McCormick had married this trusting, 
simple woman for her money, and before two 
weeks had gone by he induced her to draw a will 
in his favor. Soon afterward his wife succumbed 
to a strange, unexplainable illness and she died 
after a long period of suffering. The doctor who 
was called in to write the death certificate was 
suspicious. In an effort to prove that his wife had 
committed suicide, McCormick produced a unique 
document. 

It was a note, or rather the mere impression 
of a note. It had not been written with pen, 
ink, or pencil. Apparently the original note had 
been inscribed on a thin paper held immediately 
above it. The original of the note was never 
found, but the impression writing could easily be 
read. The spelling and punctuation, or lack or it, 
indicated the meagre education of the writer. 
Tyrrell took this fact into consideration when he 
conducted his investigation. 

McCormick told the most fantastic story ima¬ 
ginable about his discovery of the document, and 
the police refused to believe him. He said that 
his dead wife had appeared to him in a dream. 
In low moaning tones she had directed him to look 
under a carpet for a letter she had written. In 
making the search, a writing-pad containing this 
unusual communication was found: 

Aug 9 IS 

Dear Artie 

i will son be fon i cant stand this pain 
dont wory you will be better of 

good by Dear 

i cant git wel Jennie 

God will forgive me 

The “ghost” writing was so heavily imprinted 
that it went through five sheets of paper under it. 

Now Tyrrell immediately discounted the tale of 
the “ghost’s” return. He did not believe that a 
dying woman would use even a slight part of 
the extraordinary pressure shown on the writing 
pad. Letters which were taken from her desk 
showed that in reality she wrote with a very light 


touch. Other discrepancies were found. The dead 
woman was not in the habit of crossing her t’s or 
dotting her i’s, but her husband had done both. 
On the evidence that Tyrrell supplied, the greedy 
Mr. McCormick was convicted of forgery and 
murder by poison, and died in prison. 

THE BLOODY SPIKES 

HE most feared and hated of all the crim¬ 
inals in Southern France in 1910 were the 
apaches, because their cold-blooded cruelty 
and ferocity made them appear like savages. The 
worst of these was a man called Lacombe. He 
plundered, terrorized and murdered his victims 
with the glee of a madman. When the police 
finally traced several murders down to him, they 
went to his cafe to pick him up. Their orders 
were to bring him in alive. 

Two detectives walked in and seized him by 
the arms. Lacombe laughed and gave his arms a 
twist. The startling result was that both detec¬ 
tives, with a yell, let go. Their hands were cov¬ 
ered with blood. Several police came to their 
aid and jumped on Lacombe. His twists and 
struggles tore their hands and clothes to shreds. 
In a moment he was free. He laughed, sprang 
into a taxi and escaped. 

With devilish ingenuity he had made himself a 
complete suit of leather, studded from top to bot¬ 
tom with two-inch-long steel spikes. It was 
hidden under the long cape he wore and took 
everyone by surprise. The police were helpless 
and terrified of him until one detective thought of 
using medieval suits of armour. Two men put 
mail shirts under their clothes and gloves over 
the steel gauntlets they wore. 

The next evening Lacombe smiled as he watched 
the detectives approach him. He was so sure that 
he was invulnerable that he did not even draw 
any weapons. He fought, twisted and jerked his 
body, trying to cut them, but the old armour suits 
proved to be good protection against the spikes. 
He was handcuffed and taken to headquarters 
where the regular police were left speechless with 
surprise. Deprived of his suit, Lacombe became 
gentle and cooperative. He willingly talked about 
all his crimes. 

Before his execution, he made one last gesture 
of defiance. He managed to climb to the roof of 
the prison, and once there declared that he would 
jump at the stroke of twelve. The warders argued 
with him then spread mattresses to break his fall. 
At the stroke of twelve, Lacombe jumped, avoided 
the mattresses and was killed instantly as he 
crashed to the stone flags below. 
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By William Lawrence Hamling 

WCien Hank Sayler began to steal plots front 
his friends in the writing game, they decided 
iust to laugh it off • • • in a deadly sort of fashion! 


I LEFT the elevator on the seventh 
floor of the Michigan Square build¬ 
ing and unconsciously, through long 
habit, patted the envelope I was carry¬ 
ing under my left arm. Every time I 
walked down this corridor, the home 
and nerve center of the Alliance Pub¬ 
lishing outfit, I felt as if I were walking 
the last mile. For at the end of the cor¬ 
ridor was a door I knew very well. Be¬ 
hind it wasn’t an electric chair. Just 
an ordinary swivel chair with a comfort¬ 
able pad. But the guy who sat in it 
could give me a shock that either filled 
my pocketbook or emptied it. 

I walked into Art Stebber’s office 
hoping to get my pocketbook filled. 
“Hello, Art.” I said. 

He looked up from the dummy of the 
next Colossal Detective, and nodded. 
“Hi, Larry.” 

Behind him, Johnnie Lane, associate 
Editor of the Alliance pulps, grinned 
at me through his thick-lensed glasses. 
Johnnie always blames his poor eye¬ 
sight on the task of wading through 
reams of jumbled wordage that I turn 
in. I should tell Johnnie about some of 
his own stuff. I don’t because I don’t 
buy from him. It’s the other way 
around. 

“What’s the good news?” Johnnie 
asked. 

I plunked the manuscript I was car¬ 
rying down on Art’s desk. Art looked at 


the envelope with baby-blue eyes and 
feigned astonishment. 

“I hope to hell you’re not bringing in 
a story, Larry,” he said. I’m ’way over 
my quota for the month!” 

I grinned. There wasn’t anything 
else to do. This announcement always 
put me in my place. “Nice day out,” I 
countered. 

Johnnie reached over and pulled the 
manuscript from the envelope. He 
dropped it in front of Art and I could 
see them both grimace. 

“Murder Takes A Hayride!” Art 
squawked. “Fifteen thousand words! 
How the hell can you write fifteen thou¬ 
sand words around such a title?” 

Johnnie thumbed through a couple of 
chapters. “Hell of a job of typing— 
haven’t you any pity on an editor? No 
wonder I’m going blind!” 

I dropped into a chair beside Art’s 
desk and fished out a cigarette. Johnnie 
snagged one for himself before I could 
pocket the pack. 

“Thanks, Larry,” he said grinning. 
“Got a match?” 

I held a light to his smoke and blithe¬ 
ly asked: “How are you fixed for 
lungs?” 

Johnnie coughed. 

“If I keep smoking these weeds of 
yours, I’ll need a new set!” 

I switched my gaze over to Art. He 
was sitting back in his chair looking 



'But I don't see what the gas has to do with it," I said 
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sober as all getout. He was looking at 
me with those dreamy blue eyes of his 
and I had the feeling he was looking 
right through me. I wouldn’t have been 
surprised if he was. Art has been toying 
with science, fantasy and detective fic¬ 
tion for so long that he has developed 
an editorial hypnosis all of his own. 

“I hope you don’t expect me to read 
this thing. I’m busy as the devil.” 

^RT’S three pulps are all quarterly 
now because of the paper shortage. 
That means he has one magazine to get 
out every month. He can slap it to¬ 
gether in a week. That leaves three 
weeks to figure out his bowling average, 
occasionally filter through the unrush 
mail, and spend a couple hours a day 
down in the coffee shop. He grinned 
suddenly. He knew what I was think¬ 
ing. 

“I suppose you’ll want a fast check.” 
he said. 

Behind him, Johnnie scoffed. “If this 
yarn is as bad as the last one he turned 
in, he owes us some dough!” 

“Look, Johnnie,” I put on my best 
trying-to-please-the-baby routine and 
pointed to the door, “if you’ll be a nice 
little boy and go back to mutilating 
some of my masterpieces you’ve got on 
your desk, I’ll buy you an all-day sucker 
when I leave.” 

Johnnie thumbed his nose at me and 
started to walk out. I called after him. 
“Is Frank Haskell in today?” 

He shook his head. “He left a little 
while ago.” 

Haskell belongs to the Chicago Pul- 
pateers, and is a good writer, even if 
he does turn his stuff out in longhand. 
We’ve been after him to learn to use a 
typewriter and for the past month he’d 
been using one of the spare machines in 
Johnnie’s office. I turned back to Art, 
who had suddenly started reading my 
yarn. My fingers were crossed. 


Three cigarettes and a half hour later 
Art shuffled the manuscript back to¬ 
gether and put a clip on it. I looked at 
him hopefully. I was thinking of the 
three hundred bucks waiting for me. 

Art shook his head. “I’m sorry, Lar¬ 
ry, I can’t use this one.” 

My heart hit the bottom of my shoes. 
“Huh? You’re not joking, Art? What’s 
the matter, isn’t it a good yarn?” 

“I didn’t say that. Sure it’s a good 
yarn. Some of the best writing you’ve 
done yet. Trouble it I just bought a 
yarn from Hank Sayler using the same 
idea. If I had seen yours first. . .” 

I was looking out the window and 
trying to control the nerves that were 
jumping inside me. Sayler! This wasn’t 
the first time he’d stolen an idea of mine 
and jumped a sale on me. I thought 
back to the last meeting of the Pulpa- 
teers over at Vince Parker’s house when 
I had talked over my idea for Hayride. 
Sayler had been there. Now he had my 
three hundred bucks. 

“Sayler got my idea last week, Art, 
at our last meeting!” 

I guess I nearly screamed the words 
out. Art shook his head. 

“I’m sorry about this, Larry. I’ve 
been suspicious of him for some time. 
I’ll put the clamp on him from now on.” 

I nodded glumly. But that didn’t 
help matters any. I’d lost another 
week’s output. Art could see it on my 
face. He looked at his watch. 

“Just about time for lunch, Larry. 
Care to join me?—I can put through an 
advance during the lunch hour if you 
need it.” 

I shook my head. “Thanks just the 
same, Art; I can manage until next 
week. Besides, I’ve got a luncheon date 
with Betty Kane.” I could manage, all 
right. But it was going to be a tough 
squeeze. I knew I’d have to work like 
hell to get another story out before my 
bills got too high. An advance would 
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have looked pretty good. Maybe I had 
too much pride. 

I left Stebber’s office with the manu¬ 
script back under my arm. I was walk¬ 
ing down the corridor with my eyes on 
the plaid pattern of inlaid tile when 
somebody loomed in front of me. 

“Hello, Mr. Colter. Just leaving?” 

I looked up and saw George Weldon, 
a tall, scrawny youth with a sallow com¬ 
plexion, standing there in the hall. I 
was in no mood to be bothered with 
Weldon. He was one of the ardent fol¬ 
lowers of the Alliance pulps and had a 
collection of the magazines dating back 
to the first issues. Technically guys 
like Weldon were known as fans, but 
Weldon was also a tyro writer—he had 
the urge to write, but had never sold 
anything. He was always pestering me 
with his crazy ideas for fantasy yarns, 
and more than once I thought he was 
going to suggest moving right in my flat. 
God knows he was over there enough. 

“Hello, Weldon,” I answered, and 
paused, mainly because he was in my 
way. 

“You in a hurry, Mr. Colter? I got 
a couple ideas I’d like to talk over with 
you. You going home?” 

“Sorry, Weldon, I’m too busy. And 
I’m not going home. See you again.” 

I sailed around him and walked to 
the elevator. I knew he was standing 
there watching me, with that peculiar 
expression of dreaminess that was al¬ 
ways in his eyes. The kid always im¬ 
pressed me as a little neurotic. But now 
all I could think about was a guy named 
Sayler. Not even the thought of meet¬ 
ing Betty helped. The elevator door 
opened. 

CHE WAS waiting for me outside of 
^ the City News Bureau on North 
Clark. I picked her out of the crowd 
like an incandescent bulb glowing 
among a mass of candles. That’s how 


she looked to me. She has the purest 
gold hair that I’ve ever seen short of the 
sun. And when you add a peaches and 
cream skin with a dash of hazy blue 
eyes and curves that Lana Turner her¬ 
self hasn’t got . . . well, you’ve got a 
good picture of the girl I planned to 
marry. She started out to be a model 
but ended up as a feature writer for the 
News Bureau. She could write the story 
of my life anytime she wanted. 

“Hi, kitten.” 

She flashed me a smile and hooked 
her arm through mine. I had to hold 
the manuscript in my other hand. 

“What’s the matter, Larry, does Art 
want some revision?” 

I didn’t feel like talking about it. 
“Let’s eat, kitten. Henrici’s?” 

She nodded and for the first time I 
noticed the shiny lines under her eyes. 
Lines that only tears could have made. 

“You’ve been crying,” I said flatly. 
She pretended she didn’t hear me and 
turned her eyes away. 

It was only a short walk to Henrici’s. 
We turned east on Randolph and I 
shouldered us through the noon rush 
crowd that only Chicago’s Loop can 
produce. It was like a steady stream of 
cattle running down the chutes at Ar¬ 
mour’s on the South Side, with all the 
noise and rattle of taxis, street cars and 
the el thrown in for good measure. The 
inside of Henrici’s was a relief. 

We got a table off to the side and 
after ordering, I repeated my question. 

“You’ve been crying, kitten. What’s 
wrong?” 

She pulled out a powder puff and mir¬ 
ror and went to work. Then she asked 
for a cigarette. It was a stall. She 
wouldn’t look at me. 

“Come on, spill it,” I said. 

She looked at me for a long moment, 
and her eyes were suddenly wistful. I 
remembered at that moment the first 
time I met her over at a party Art Steb- 
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ber threw. I had just come to Chicago 
after selling five straight yarns in a row 
to Stebber. It was kind of an introduc¬ 
tion to the Chicago Pulpateers. Betty 
Kane didn’t write for Stebber, but she 
knew him through Hank Sayler. Sayler 
had brought her to the party. I’d often 
wondered what she saw in him. She was 
good, clean, everything a man wants in 
a woman. Sayler was just the opposite. 
I never asked her about it. There are 
some things you don’t ask. 

“Larry, I’d like to tell you some¬ 
thing.” 

She broke in on my thoughts, and it 
was almost as if she had read my mind. 
I nodded. 

“You won’t like it, Larry.” 

“I don’t like beer, kitten, but I drink 
it.” 

I could see her take a deep breath. 

“Larry, you remember the first time 
we met—at Art’s home?” 

I had just been thinking about it. I 
nodded again. 

“Larry, you remember, Hank Sayler 
brought me to the party. You knew I 
had been seeing him for some time.” 

T WAS trying to figure out what she 

was trying to say. I almost felt like 
a confessor about to hear some secret 
sin from the past. I didn’t like thinking 
that. 

“I was just finding out about Hank, 
Larry. In the beginning he was sweet, 
and every inch a man. I didn’t know at 
the time it was only an act. . . 

That was Sayler. Sayler. Why the 
hell should be be brought up again? I 
hated him at that moment. For every¬ 
thing he had done to me, to others, and 
now— 

“When I met you, Larry, I saw just 
what kind of a man Hank Sayler really 
was. He couldn’t be honest even with 
himself. I’ve regretted every minute I 
ever spent with him. And now those 


letters . . .” 

“Letters?” I couldn’t keep the word 
back. What was she trying to say? 

“Hank had gone out to California to 
talk over the movie rights on his Van¬ 
ishing Thief series, and during the 
month he was out there, before the deal 
fell through, I wrote him some letters.” 

I sat there waiting. The waitress 
came up and I studied the tablecloth 
while she put the food on the table. 
After she left I looked back at Betty. 
She wasn’t touching her food and there 
was a mistiness in her eyes that 
shouldn’t have been there. 

“I said some things in those letters 
that—well—I didn’t know about him, 
Larry, and now he wants to break 
things up between you and me, and he 
threatens—” 

Her voice almost broke. I sat there 
looking at her and wanted to leap across 
the table and take her in my arms. She 
was afraid not for herself, but for what 
/ might think! 

“Kitten,” I gripped her small cool 
fingers in my hand across the table, “I 
wouldn’t give a hoot if he screamed 
those letters from the Wrigley Build¬ 
ing! Do you think anything that rat 
could do or say about you would make 
any difference to me? Don’t worry, I’ll 
get those letters, and give him some¬ 
thing in exchange. I have a score that’s 
going to be settled with Sayler myself!” 

She frowned. And her eyes rested 
on the envelope I had been carrying. I 
told her what had happened. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
asked. 

“I’m going over and beat hell out of 
him. He’s had it coming for a long time. 
And then I’m going to cram those let¬ 
ters down his throat!” 

“Larry, I don’t want you to go over 
there.” 

I looked closely at her. It didn’t click 
in my mind. “What did you say? I’d 
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like to know why not?” 

“In the first place, Larry, it won’t do 
you any good to start a fight with him— 
you’d only get yourself into trouble. 
Why don’t you and Vince Parker and 
Frank Haskell see that he’s kicked out 
of the Pulpateers. Art Stebber and 
Johnnie Lane must know what is going 
on too. Won’t they help?” 

I thought back to what Art had said 
a little earlier about putting the squeeze 
on Sayler^ She was probably right; it 
would only cause trouble, but there was 
the matter of— 

“Besides, Larry, I want to handle 
those letters myself. That would be just 
what Hank would like to have you do- 
come over and make a scene about me. 
He’d spread it all over town, and I don’t 
want that to happen. I’ll see him to¬ 
morrow morning.” 

“Damn it, kitten, I don’t want you 
going over to see Sayler. That rat might 
try anything—I won’t have it!” 

“I want it that way,” she said softly. 

What’s a guy going to do. She kept 
looking at me with that hazy misty blue 
gaze of hers that could turn my heart¬ 
strings into jumbled chords of emotion. 
I looked down at my food. It was grow¬ 
ing cold on the plate. But I wasn’t hun¬ 
gry. 

“You win,” I said. “I’ll talk to Vince 
this afternoon. But something is going 
to be done.” She was smiling now. I 
liked that. “I’ll see you tonight, huh?” 

She nodded, and it was like a halo of 
gold bobbing before my eyes. “You bet¬ 
ter eat something now.” she said. 

I found part of my appetite. 

CHAPTER II 
The Fight 

T/ 1 NCE PARKER lived just east of 
Broadway on Diversey. I got off 
the bus at Broadway and footed back 


a half block to the apartment hotel. 
Vince answered the door. 

“Hello, Larry! What’s up?” 

He seemed surprised to see me. I 
didn’t answer but walked into his base¬ 
ment flat and threw myself into a chair. 
Behind me I heard him close the door. 

There was a funny odor in the room. 
Smelled like something halfway be¬ 
tween a rotten egg and an open garbage 
can. I looked toward the door leading 
to the rear of the flat and sniffed. 

Parker let out a short laugh and ran 
his fingers through an unkempt mass of 
limpid black hair. He was a tall, bony 
fellow, with'a persistent boyish stare 
looking out at you from behind a pair of 
horn-rimmed glasses. His shirt collar 
was open and there were brownish 
streaks running down his sleeves. 

“I’ve been making a little hydrogen 
sulphide,” he apologized. 

I wasn’t surprised. You had to expect 
that when you came over to Vince Par¬ 
ker’s. Chemistry was his hobby and he 
had a sizable laboratory in what was 
supposed to be a kitchen. He was al¬ 
ways fooling around back there when 
he wasn’t writing. Frank Haskell al¬ 
ways said that there were only two 
things in Parker’s life, and both of them 
were formulas. One he used to turn out 
wordage; the other to turn out sub¬ 
stances that science hadn’t got around 
to yet. Stebber added that both of them 
smelled. 

“So I notice,” I said, not trying to 
hide the grimace that was screwing up 
my nose. This was only a mild example 
of what Vince could do. 

“I’ll open a window,” he said. 

“Might not be a bad idea.” I replied, 
pulling out a handkerchief and blowing 
vigorously. • I often wondered how 
Parker got away with this stuff in an 
apartment hotel. An any rate they man¬ 
aged to keep him in the basement. 

“I guess it did smell a little,” he said 
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sheepishly. 

I could almost breathe now. “That’s 
putting it mildly,” I said. 

“How come you’re not working?” he 
asked, folding his six-foot-three into a 
low-slung lounge chair. 

“I was working. But not for myself. 
Seems as if my checks find their way 
into Hank Sayler’s pockets.” 

He looked at me with a frown. 
“Huh?” 

I glanced over at his desk beside the 
window. His Royal standard had a half 
typed sheet of bond in it. “Better put a 
padlock on that, Vince, from now on.” 

I could see the questidn written all 
over his face. I pointed to my manu¬ 
script which lay on an end table where 
I had dropped it. The doorbell rang. 

“Just a second, Larry,” he said. He 
lifted himself lazily from the chair and 
stalked over to the door. Frank Haskell 
walked in. 

“Hi, twerps.” 

JJTASKELL is a short lean fellow in 
his early thirties, with premature¬ 
ly gray hair. He’s a flashy dresser, and 
today sported a loud plaid sport jacket 
with creamy slacks and saddle shoes. A 
corduroy knockabout was tilted at a 
jaunty angle over his right ear. 

“I could say something,” I countered, 
sweeping my eyes up and down him 
with a sad shake of my head. 

“Don’t bother, chum, you’re just jeal¬ 
ous.” He grinned and tossed his hat into 
my lap. He sniffed. “What’s been going 
on in here?” 

I motioned over to Vince who had 
settled himself back in the lounge chair. 
“He’s been at it again. H*S.” 

“Oh. Thought it might have been 
something else.” 

“Don’t be funny. I’m not in a joking 
mood.” I followed him with my eyes as 
he walked over to Vince’s desk and 
picked up the half-finished manuscript. 


Vince pulled my gaze away. 

“What were you going to say just be¬ 
fore Frank came, Larry?” 

I pointed to the envelope containing 
my story. “In there lie fifteen thousand 
words of some of the best detective 
writing I’ve done. You remember last 
week at our meeting I discussed my 
Hayride plot? Well, that’s it.” 

“Why so glum? It’ll net you around 
three hundred, won’t it?” Vince cut in. 

“It would have if Hank Sayler hadn’t 
taken the idea and wrote the yarn him¬ 
self. Stebber bought his piece. I’m out 
the three hundred and a full week’s 
work!” 

Vince took off his glasses and said: 
“Well, I’ll be damned!” 

Over by the desk, Frank Haskell was 
looking at me with his mouth hanging 
open. 

“Why, the dirty dog! The same thing 
happened to me a couple of months ago, 
but I thought it was just a coinci¬ 
dence!” 

“It wasn’t. This is the third idea he’s 
stolen on me. I’m fed up! ” I said hotly. 

Haskell was shuffling Vince’s manu¬ 
script back together. He put on the title 
sheet, and I saw him jump. 

“What the hell!” 

Vince looked over at him. “What’s 
the matter?” 

“Where did you get this title?” Frank 
pointed to the caps half way down the 
first page. 

“You’ll Die Laughing?” Vince said 
frowning. “Why, where do you think I 
got it? It’s an idea I’ve been working on 
for the past couple of weeks. I men¬ 
tioned it when we met oyer at your 
place last month.” 

“Do you know where I’ve been this 
morning?” Haskell asked. 

We shook our heads. 

“I’ve been over to Hany Sayler’s. He 
was just finishing a yarn and getting it 
ready to bring over to Art Stebber in the 
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morning. It was a story called You’ll 
Die Laughing!” 

Vince Parker jumped from his chair. 
He was trembling and for a minute I 
thought he was going to have a fit. He 
grabbed the manuscript from Haskell’s 
fingers. 

“Is this on the level, Frank?” 

Haskell nodded. I got to my feet. 

“Now you know how I feel about that 
rat!” I said savagely. “What are we 
going to do?- Personally I’d like to beat 
hell out of him. Maybe worse! ” 

Vince was walking slowly up and 
down the room. Haskell was standing 
over by the desk, his hands in his pock¬ 
ets, his face lined with thought. Sud¬ 
denly he laughed. A short, mock laugh. 

“You’ll Die Laughing! Too bad we 
can’t make his wish come true!” 

I fished a cigarette out of my pocket 
and lit up. As the match flamed I could 
see Vince. He had stopped in front of 
the lounge chair and was staring off in 
the distance. He had put his glasses 
back on. 

“You’ll Die Laughing. You’ll Die 
Laughing!” He kept repeating the 
words and looking down at his unfin¬ 
ished story. I had a funny feeling run¬ 
ning up and down my back. I had never 
seen Parker like this before. It was as 
if the boyish pleasures of life that were 
so much a part of him had suddenly run 
out like acid eating through a cardboard 
flask. 

“Snap out of it, Vince!” I said sharp¬ 
ly. 

He looked at me. I didn’t know him. 
There was a light in his eyes I had 
never seen before. It made me shudder. 

“If you fellows don’t mind, I’d like to 
be alone for a while,” he said simply. 

I looked over at Frank. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and wasn’t smiling. 

“Art’s putting the squeeze an Sayler, 
Vince,” I said. “That’ll help.” 

He didn’t hear me. He just kept look¬ 


ing down at his story. I could see his 
fingers tremble. I knew how he felt. 

“How about having dinner with Bet¬ 
ty and me tonight?” I asked him. He 
didn’t answer. I looked at Haskell. He 
was motioning toward the door. I 
picked up my script and turned once 
more. 

“We’ll be at Helsing’s around nine,” I 
told him. 

“Come on, Larry, let him alone,” 
Frank called from the hall. 

I left. 

JgETTY was her old self again in the 
evening. She was laughing and 
seemed to have forgotten about what 
had happened. 

We had dinner at a little place on 
Madison, where the food is good, the 
service swell, and the prices low. Vince 
didn’t show up, but I wasn’t surprised. 
I didn’t tell Betty about him. It would 
only have spoiled our night. 

We walked around for a while, down 
State to Jackson, over to Wabash, and 
down again to Randolph. We picked 
out about ten different sets of furniture 
along the way. I almost forgot about 
Sayler. 

Helsing’s was crowded, as usual. But 
there were still a few tables left, off to 
the right of the bar. We got a booth 
behind the tables where we could watch 
the floorshow, which goes on continu¬ 
ously, and sat sipping old-fashioneds. I 
was content to sit there and watch her. 

“You’re very quiet, Larry.” She was 
smiling over the top of her old-fash¬ 
ioned. 

“The scenery’s too nice for com¬ 
ment,” I answered. She laughed. 

The Mimic trio came on, three fel¬ 
lows who, by use of a hidden phono¬ 
graph and loudspeaker, imitated the 
Andrews Sisters and the Ink Spots. 
They were good. I didn’t see Vince 
Parker until he bumped against our 
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booth. I could see he had a couple of 
drinks under his belt. Behind him 
Frank Haskell winked at me. 

“Hello, Vince,” I said lightly. “Have 
a seat and join the party. You too, 
Frank.” 

“Hi folks! Hi, Bettsie girl! Let’s 
have fun!” 

Betty smiled, but I could see the 
question in her eyes as she glanced over 
at me. 

“Hello, Vince.” She looked up at him 
and nodded to Frank. “Out celebrat¬ 
ing?” 

“That’s right. Out celebrating!” 

I pulled him down on the seat be¬ 
side me. Frank slipped over beside Bet¬ 
ty. Jake caught my signal over behind 
the bar, and a couple more drinks were 
on the way. 

“What’s the big occasion, Vince? 
Did you write a best seller?” Betty 
asked before I could veer the conversa¬ 
tion off. 

“Ha ha! Yep, I’m a writer’s writer— 
I write for a writer!” 

I looked over at Frank. He shrugged 
his shoulders. Jake came up with the 
drinks. 

“Get us another round, Jake old 
boy!” Vince popped out and took a big 
swallow. “Easy on the bitters and 
heavy on the rye!” 

“Maybe you ought to take it easy,” 
I told him. He looked at me with a 
laugh. 

“What’s the matter, Larry? You 
should be on a bender a hell of a lot 
more than me! He got you too, didn’t 
he?” 

I could see the frown on Betty’s face 
as she listened. I could have kicked 
Parker in the pants. 

“Why don’t you forget about it, 
Vince,” Frank cut in. 

“Forget?” Vince shook his head sol¬ 
emnly. “I don’t forget, and he’ll be 
sorry, you wait! ” 


“Would somebody mind telling me 
what is going on here?” Betty asked, 
glancing rapidly at the three of us. 

I let out a sigh. “Sayler pulled the 
same trick on Vince that he did to me.” 

“You mean he took one of Vince’s 
plots ...” 

Vince clinked his glass roughly on the 
table. “That’s right. But he ain’t go¬ 
ing to get away with it! I’ll fix him!” 

“Oh! ” Betty said sharply. 

I looked at her. But she wasn’t look¬ 
ing at any of us. She was starting off 
toward the bar, and her eyes were wide. 
I looked. 

Hank Sayler was standing there with 
George Weldon. They must have just 
come in. And they saw us. 

“Speak of the devil!” Frank Has¬ 
kell muttered. 

gAYLER had been drinking. He was 
leaning against the bar, a stool 
shoved aside, with his fingers hooked 
into his belt. He was a big man with 
sharp, good-looking features and a mop 
of well-groomed blond hair. The light¬ 
ing wasn’t very bright, but I could see 
that his eyes were bleary, even at that 
distance. Beside him Weldon was talk¬ 
ing earnestly, but Sayler waved him 
away. He started for our booth. 

I looked over at Betty. The color 
had drained from her face and she was 
very pale. “Ignore him! ” she burst out. 

“Huh?” Vince suddenly followed our 
gaze and saw Sayler walking up. Sayler 
wasn’t drunk enough to wobble, but he 
lurched as he came through the tables. 

“Well, well! Having a little party, 
folks?” 

I looked away. But Frank stared up 
at him. 

“Beat it, Hank. You’re not wanted.” 

“What’s that?” Sayler was leaning 
over us now, hanging on with one hand 
to the side rail beside Vince Parker. 
Vince was sitting very quiet. But his 
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lips were thin white lines. 

“You dirty swine!” The words hissed 
from between his tightly compressed 
lips. “Whose money are you drinking 
on tonight?” 

I gripped Vince’s arm tightly. Sayler 
continued to grin. 

“What the hell have you got to kick 
about, do you have a monopoly on 
ideas?” 

Vince was struggling to pull away 
from me. I stared at Sayler and tried to 
keep my emotions back. “Get out of 
here, Sayler!” 

He ran a hand through his blond hair 
and laughed. “So our Don Juan is sore 
at me too!" I saw him flick his gaze 
over to Betty. She was looking down 
at the table and her fingers were white 
around the glass she was holding. 

“You’re going to be nice to me, aren’t 
you, Betty?” he said mockingly. “After 
all, we have a little secret, don’t me?” 

That did it‘. I let go of Vince’s arm 
and smashed my fist into Sayler’s 
mouth. 

He staggered back and bumped into 
a table. People started to look around. 
Then he was coming back at our booth, 
the grin gone, a snarl of hate in its 
place. 

Somehow I managed to get around 
Vince. He was trying to get up but I 
shoved him back. Sayler hit me before 
I could get clear of the booth, and I 
landed up with a sharp pain in my back 
against the connecting partition. 

Anger, hot searing anger. Hate, deep 
burning hate. They rushed through me 
like a tidal wave. All I knew was that I 
wanted to hurt Sayler. Smash him. Kill 
him. 

I felt his heavy fists thudding into me 
as I staggered back from the booth. 
Then I had my balance again. I drove 
a hard one right into his mouth. Another 
and another. He fell back. I lowered 
my head and smashed into him, bowling 


him over into a crowded table. Women 
started screaming. 

Then I was on top of him and pound¬ 
ing my fists into his fac?. He tried to 
throw me off but I clung like a leech, 
tearing, smashing, beating him into a 
pulp. He was limp beneath me but I 
kept on. Somebody grabbed me from 
behind. 

“For God’s sake, Larry, he’s had 
enough1” 

Frank Haskell dragged me back. I 
was weak and trembling. My coat was 
torn across the front and I could feel 
a warm wetness around my mouth. 

“Let’s get out of here!” I said. 

The place was in an uproar. People 
were crowded up against the bar, 
caught behind the overturned tables. I 
could see Jake going for a phone. I 
grabbed Betty by the arm and hustled 
her to the door. I forgot about Vince 
and Frank, I pulled the door open and 
as we went through I could see George 
Weldon standing over by the bar, star¬ 
ing at me, his mouth open, with that 
funny dreamy look in his eyes. 

I hailed a taxi outside on State Street. 

CHAPTER III 
The Laughing Death 

J DIDN’T sleep very well that night. 

After I took Betty home and turned 
in myself, I expected every minute to 
hear the doorbell ring with a couple of 
cops waiting outside to pick me up for 
inciting a riot. If I ever have a will, I’ll 
remember Jake in it. As a bartender 
he’s certainly a good friend. 

The morning dragged slowly. I had 
a cup of coffee down at the corner drug 
store and then pulled out the typewriter 
to do some work. 

Ideas wouldn’t come. I kept seeing 
Hank Sayler, limp and beaten on the 
floor, and while it was a nice soul-sat- 
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isfying thought, it didn’t produce word- 
age. I had a half a pack of cigarettes 
smoked when I looked at the clock 
amid the litter of my desk. It was a 
quarter past nine. 

I reached for the phone and called the 
City News Bureau. Betty wasn’t in yet. 
Then I remembered. 

I sat back and got sick inside. She 
had said yesterday that she was going 
to see Sayler this morning about those 
letters. And I had beat hell out of him 
only the night before. 

I kicked a couple of chairs around 
finding my hat and slammed out the 
door. The open transom rattled under 
the impact and I looked back expecting 
a shower of glass on my head. Then I 
was out on the street, hurrying for a 
bus. 

TTANK SAYLER lived in a three 

A story flat building on Belmont just 
east of Broadway. I got off the Sheri¬ 
dan Road bus and footed it over to his 
address. 

He lived on the first floor at the end 
of the hall. The hall was empty. I was 
thinking of all the things I’d do to Say¬ 
ler if he had gotten tough with Betty. I 
could see his door was ajar. I went in 
without knocking. 

Betty wasn’t there. Sayler was. 

He was lying on the floor beside his 
desk. He had a black eye and swollen 
lips. His eyes were open, staring, laugh¬ 
ing. His whole face, puffed and swollen, 
had a foolish grin on it. 

He also had a hole in the side of his 
head. 

I got sick. He was dead. Dead. Blood 
still seeped into the rug beneath him. 
And then I started to tremble. 

Betty! Where was she? Had she 
been here? Had she killed — 

I looked around the room. Sayler had 
one arm outstretched. His hand was 
touching the edge of the desk. On the 
desk his typewriter was uncovered and 


a sheet of bond was rolled halfway up 
the platen. It was the first page of a 
story he had just started. Dimly my 
mind caught the title: Vanguards of 
Eros. Then I hear a gasp behind me. 

“Good God!” 

I whirled. George Weldon stood in 
the doorway, his mouth hanging slack, 
his eyes wide, horrified. 

“Is—is he dead?” 

All I could do was nod. He walked 
slowly into the room, his tall gangly 
figure slouched over as he peered horri¬ 
fied down at Sayler’s body. Then his 
eyes rose and met mine. The way he 
looked at me brought a shudder scur¬ 
rying up and down my spine. I could 
see it in his eyes. It was just as if he 
were saying: You killed him! 

“Don’t get any funny ideas, Wel¬ 
don!” I snapped. “I just got here too. 
He was like this when I walked in a few 
minutes ago.” 

I could see that he didn’t believe me. 
And I couldn’t very well blame him. My 
mind raced back to the previous night. 
Weldon had been at the bar when I 
fought with Sayler. Others had seen the 
fight too. It would look as if I had done 
it. As if I had shot—Shot! 

“Where’s the gun?” I heard Weldon 
say suddenly. It was as if he had read 
my thoughts. 

“Look!” He pointed to the floor be¬ 
side the desk. I walked around the 
body. Next to the desk lay a foot-long 
metal cylinder. 

“What’s that?” Weldon said shakily. 

I could feel my jaws tighten. I knew 
what it was. 

“It’s a gas cylinder.” I said. 

“Gas?” Weldon looked at me puz- 
zledly. “But he’s been shot!” 

I didn’t want to talk. I didn’t want 
to do anything but get the hell out. My 
mind was all mixed up. First all I could 
think about was Betty—she had said 
she was coming over here. Where was 
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she? Had she been here? And now the 
gas cylinder. 

“You crazy fool!” I snapped. “Don’t 
you know better than to pick that up— 
it may have fingerprints on it.” 

Weldon didn’t seem to hear me. He 
was turning the cylinder over in his 
hands. There were some figures 
stamped on the side. “N 2 0.” he said. 

N 2 0. Nitrous Oxide. Laughing Gas. 
The words pounded through my mind. 
Laughing gas. I looked down at Say- 
lar’s corpse. I saw the foolish grin on 
his features, his bruised and swollen 
features. Laughing gas. Laughing— 

The thought struck me like a spray of 
cold water. “Good Lord!” I muttered. 
For I was thinking of some other words 
— You'll Die Laughing! 

“Whoever killed him left this behind I 
It wasn’t you, Colter, was it?” 

I heard Weldon talking and looked 
up at him. My eyes had been riveted 
to the grinning features of the dead 
man. 

“No,” I said slowly. “I didn’t kill 
him. But—” 

“But we both know who did—don’t 
we! ” 

r J''HE HORROR had left Weldon’s 
eyes now. He was excited and his 
hands shook as he hefted the gas cylin¬ 
der. 

“Whom do we know that would have 
something like this—a chemical ready 
to use?” 

I knew. I knew that he knew. It was 
so obvious. I started walking for the 
desk even as Weldon said in a low 
voice: “Vince Parker has a chem lab. 
Vince Parker would have gases and 
things . . .” 

Vince Parker. Yes, Vince had a lab. 
But there was something else, a manu¬ 
script. Frank Haskell had said Sayler 
was getting it ready to bring in to Steb- 
ber today. Where was this manuscript? 


I searched the top of Sayler’s desk. 
There wasn’t any story. Either Sayler 
had put it away, or someone else had 
taken it. 

“What are you looking far?” I heard 
Weldon ask. “Is it this?” 

He was pointing to a small blue rib¬ 
bon lying beside the typewriter. A 
small blue ribbon on a man’s desk. 

“That’s a funny thing for Sayler to 
have lying around,” Weldon said. 

He didn’t know how funny it was. A 
small blue ribbon —the kind that could 
fit around a packet of letters. 

Sudden fury ran through me. I felt 
a hate for Sayler that I never had left 
possible before. This man had never 
been any good. Now, even after death 
he was making it possible to ruin the 
lives of people he had never stopped at 
hurting. 

“The rat—death was too good for 
him!” I muttered aloud. 

Weldon suddenly began to shake. 
“What are we going to do? What if 
somebody should walk in and find us 
like this—it would look pretty bad! ” 

It would look worse than bad. But 
where was the gun? My eyes searched 
over the room. There wasn’t any. 

“Let’s get out of here!” Weldon was 
scared now. “I only came over to talk 
about a story idea—I don’t want any 
part of murder!” 

I looked at him, and almost felt like 
smiling. “Your fingerprints are all over 
that gas cylinder, Weldon. You’re a 
part of it whether you want to be or 
not.” 

He looked down at the nitrous oxide 
tube that he was still holding. He nearly 
dropped it. His eyes were wide as he 
glanced up at me. 

“Look, Mr. Colter—I know Sayler 
was a louse. I heard about what he was 
doing to you fellows. He deserved to 
die—^whoever did it— but I don’t want 
to get in this—maybe it would even help 
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if I took this cylinder and hid it—then 
Parker wouldn’t have to worry, and—” 

He was babbling like a school boy 
caught stealing green apples from a 
farmer’s tree and trying to talk himself 
out of a tanning. But it suddenly 
dawned on me that maybe it would be 
a good idea. 

“Listen, Weldon,” I said coldly. 
“Both you and I could get in a pretty 
bad spot if anybody found us here like 
this. The police are very touchy about 
people touching evidence. If you can 
keep your trap shut, and want to help 
Parker out at the same time, go ahead 
and ditch the gas drum. But remember 
one thing—we were never here!” 

I had the blue ribbon in my pocket 
when we walked out the door. 

“J-JELLO, VINCE.” I said, and 
A walked into his basement flat. I 
walked in, shut the door and stood there 
staring. 

Betty was sitting on the couch. Both 
of them had smiles on their faces. 

“This is a fine time for humor!” I 
said angrily. I was thinking how it 
seemed as if everybody had been staring 
at me all the way over from Sayler’s. I 
had been careful about leaving. Weldon 
had gone out first. There were few peo¬ 
ple on the street and nobody, luckily, 
had entered the building. But once out 
the door I could feel eyes on me. All the 
way I had been thinking about Parker 
and Betty. Wondering, hoping it wasn’t 
true—and here they both were, happy 
about the whole thing. 

“What’s the matter, Larry?” 

Vince Parker had eased his long 
frame into the lounge chair and was 
busy loading a pipe. 

“What’s the matter!” I yelped. “You 
two have the nerve to sit there and ask 
me what’s the matter after what hap¬ 
pened to Sayler?” 

“Oh, that!” Vince laughed. “A pretty 


good joke, eh? Were you over there?” 

I don’t know how I kept from slap¬ 
ping the grin off his face. 

“So you were both in on it!” I looked 
wearily from Parker to Betty. She was 
still smiling. 

“I got the letters, Larry! ” she said. 

This time I laughed. I pulled the blue 
ribbon from my pocket and dangled it 
before her eyes. 

“You forgot to take this along!” I 
said dryly. 

“I don’t understand—I’ve got the let¬ 
ters, why should I have taken the rib¬ 
bon?” 

“Did you ever hear of circumstantial 
evidence?” I asked hotly. 

“Hey, fella, calm down. The whole 
thing is just a gag.” Vince Parker 
laughed again. “Wait till Sayler wakes 
up—he won’t find that manuscript on 
his desk. I’ve got it!” 

“Wakes up?” That was a hot one. 
“What makes you think he’s going to 
wake up?” 

“Hell, I didn’t give him enough ni- 
trous oxide to kill him—just enough to 
put him to sleep. He was still pretty 
groggy from last night and it was easy. 
You remember Haskell suggested mak¬ 
ing him die laughing? Well that gave 
me the idea. 

“I went over there earlier this morn¬ 
ing and dosed him up. He went out 
like a light. Then I took the manuscript 
he was going to turn in to Stebber. I 
left the cylinder there so he’d know I 
wasn’t fooling. Betty walked in a little 
after I left, sized up the situation, took 
the letters she wanted, and came over 
here. Let’s celebrate!” 

“Who put the bullet in his head?” I 
asked. 

They looked at me. The smiles faded 
from their faces. Parker dropped his 
pipe and stammered: “Did you say 
. . . bullet?” 

“He’s dead. Shot through the head,” 
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I said grimly. 

Betty had straightened in her chair. 
She gave a short unsteady laugh. 
“Larry, you’re joking!” 

“Sure, I’m joking. It’s a great joke. 
He’s lying there with a nice hole in his 
head. I felt like laughing when I saw 
him.” 

“God!” Vince Parker sank back in 
his chair. He pulled off his glasses and 
there was incredulous wonder in his 
eyes as he looked up at me. “Sayler— 
dead! Shot! But who did it? You 
know I don’t have a gun, Larry—and 
Betty doesn’t . . .” 

TIT IS VOICE trailed off, and suddenly 

1 they were both looking at me. I 
didn’t mind that, but I suddenly real¬ 
ized just what they were thinking. 
“You have a gun, Larry . . Vince 
said slowly. 

“You think that maybe I could have 
shot him!” I blurted out. “For God’s 
sake, you know that I never even kept 
that old .38 of mine clean—let alone 
loaded! I don’t even know where the 
damn thing is—I only used it for a 
paperweight!” i I paused as a new 
thought struck me. I didn’t like to say 
it: “Anyone could have bought a gun 
and used it on Sayler. Anyone with a 
good reason to want to kill him.” 

“He was alive when I left. Betty saw 
him,” Vince said stubbornly. 

“He was alive when I left,” Betty 
said nervously, the color gone from her 
face. 

“And he was dead when George Wel¬ 
don found me standing beside the 
body,” I said. 

“Weldon?” Parker frowned. 

“He came in shortly after I did. 
Went to see Sayler about another of his 
story ideas. Incidentally, he took that 
damned gas tube of yours and ditched 
it. He made the mistake of picking it 
up. I thought it might help you at the 


time. Frankly I thought you killed 
him, Vince.” 

Parker put his glasses back on and 
started pacing the room. 

“What are we going to do? They’re 
sure to perform an autopsy on him, and 
when they do they’ll find out about the 
nitrous oxide!” 

“That’s your problem, Vince,” I said 
coldly. There was something too cock¬ 
sure about his story, and he could have 
gone back after Betty left the apart¬ 
ment. And Betty . . . 

“You don’t have to get so damned 
businesslike about it!” Parker snapped 
angrily. “After all, I’m not the only 
one that had a motive and a good op¬ 
portunity to kill Sayler!” 

I didn’t reply. I grabbed Betty by 
the arm and high-tailed it for the door. 

“What are you going to do?” Vince 
Parker called anxiously. 

I looked back over my shoulder as 
I pushed Betty through the door. 
“Nothing. I’m going to sit tight. If 
you have any sense, you’ll do the same. 
You can say a prayer for a little luck 
too!” 

I slammed the door on him. 

WENT to a little bar on Di- 
versey. Betty was still white, and 
her lips kept trembling. I ordered us 
a couple of straight shots and piloted 
her to a small booth in the rear. 

“Kitten, tell me something,” I said 
quietly. “You didn’t—do anything to 
Sayler, did you? 

She looked at me with those wide blue 
eyes, shook her head savagely, and tears 
streamed down her face. 

“I—I didn’t do anything, Larry. 
Vince told just what happened—I went 
there to get those letters back, found 
Hank unconscious on the floor with the 
gas cylinder beside him. I searched his 
desk and found the letters. I left the 
ribbon on his desk and went right over 
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to Vince’s. I knew that the gas must 
have come from his place. Larry, 
you—” 

“No, Kitten, I didn’t kill him.” 

The barkeep brought the drinks and 
I gave him a bill. 

I didn’t cough when the whisky hit 
my throat. It would have taken more 
than that to make me cough. And it 
didn’t make me warm inside. The 
police were sure to trace the gas to 
Parker when the body was found. That 
would take a day or so, but once they 
got to Parker, they’d find out about 
Betty. Not to mention me. I wasn’t 
worried so much about myself. 

“Larry.” 

I looked up. She had stopped crying 
and was wiping her eyes. 

“Larry, does Frank Haskell know 
yet?” 

I had forgotten all about Haskell. 
Did he fit into the picture? Sayler had 
lifted some of his stuff, he had ad¬ 
mitted as much. And he had no reason 
to like Sayler. I suddenly was wonder¬ 
ing if Haskell had a gun. 

“Larry, you haven’t answered me.” 

“Huh?” I tried to give her a smile. 
It’s a hard thing to smile when your 
mind is racing, trying to keep one step 
ahead of a murder charge. I had writ¬ 
ten plenty of stuff about corpses. This 
wasn’t fiction. It was the real McCoy. 
Somehow I was scared. 

“You better go down to the office, 
kitten,” I told her. “Tell them you’ve 
been shopping. And try and forget 
about this mess for a while.” 

She looked at me with a worried 
frown. “What are you going to do?” 

“I’m going home and work on a 
yarn.” I lied. “Come on, it’s nearly 
noon.” 

A FTER I put her on a bus for the 
Loop, I hopped a Broadway car 
and got off at Irving Park. It was just a 


short walk over to Haskell’s flat. 

He wasn’t home. 

I lost track of time after that. I re¬ 
member stopping in at a few taverns 
and brooding over some drinks. I 
walked a lot. And then I suddenly be¬ 
came aware that street lights were on 
and it was evening. I wondered if the 
police had found out about Sayler. I 
wondered if they were checking on 
Parker and had gotten to Betty Kane. 

I walked up the steps of the rooming 
house where I lived, entered the dimly 
lit corridor, pulled out the key to my 
room, and suddenly found out. 

A cop and a guy in plain clothes were 
waiting for me at my door. 

CHAPTER IV 
The Trap 

“VT'OU Larry Colter?” 

I felt sick all over. I hadn’t 
expected this. How could they possi¬ 
bly have checked through to me al¬ 
ready? I was grateful for the dimly lit 
hallway. It hid the startled expression 
that I knew had crossed my face. 

“That’s right,” I said guardedly. 
“What do you want?” 

The guy in plainclothes spoke. He 
was a short, stout guy, with a dark 
fedora pulled down across his forehead 
so you couldn’t see his eyes. 

“We’d like to ask you a few ques¬ 
tions. You don’t mind, do you?” 

“What about?” I asked. 

“I’d rather talk that over inside.” 

There was nothing else to do. I 
slipped my key into the lock and opened 
the door. The cop shoved me aside 
and elbowed his way in first. 

“Why didn’t you just crawl through 
the transom and wait inside for me!” 
I said dryly. Behind me, the plain¬ 
clothes guy gave me a nudge. 

He followed me into the room. The 
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cop had found the light switch. 

The plainclothes bird perched him¬ 
self on the edge of my bed. 

“Make yourself at home,” I said. I 
put enough sarcasm in my voice to let 
them know I wasn’t nervous. If some¬ 
body had said boo behind me just then 
I’d have probably jumped ten feet. 

“Sit down, Colter,” he waved me 
toward my desk chair. 

“Thanks,” I replied. “Would you 
mind telling me what this is all about?” 

The cop was nosing around the room. 
He had the closet door open and was 
thumbing through my clothes. 

“My good shirts are in the bureau, if 
you need one,” I told him. He turned 
his head around and wasn’t grinning. 
The dick cut in. 

“I’m Blaine, of the Homicide Detail,” 
he said, as if that explained everything 
I’d want to know. 

“You won’t find any corpses here,” 
I answered, fishing for a cigarette 
among the pile of papers on my desk. 

“I don’t expect to. Do you know a 
fellow named Sayler?” 

I nodded. “Sure. Why?” 

Blaine pushed his hat back on his 
forehead and for the first time I got a 
look at his eyes. I’ve seen the same 
kind of eyes in an eagle down at Lin¬ 
coln Park. They were hard, close set, 
and seemed to stare right through me. 

“We got a phone call this noon that 
said he wasn’t very healthy any more. 
He’s dead. Shot throtigh the head with 
a .38. You wouldn’t know anything 
about it?” 

I was trying to decide how far to 
push my act when the cop suddenly 
gave a grunt from across the room. He 
was leaning over picking something off 
the floor beside the door. When he 
turned around I saw what it was. He 
held it gingerly in a white handkerchief. 

My .38 revolver. I took a deep drag 
on my cigarette and decided to play 


ball. They had nothing on me. 

Blaine took the gun, still in the hand¬ 
kerchief, and hefted it slowly in his 
hand. His eyes never left me. I man¬ 
aged a grin. 

“If you’re trying to say that you 
think I killed him, and with that gun, 
you’re crazy. I’ve had the thing for a 
couple years, but it’s never been loaded. 
I use it as a paperweight.” 

He raised the barrel to his nostrils 
and sniffed. The faintest semblance of 
a smile crossed his face. Then he broke 
open the cylinder. 

My throat tightened into a knot. I 
heard the cop chuckle. 

“Never been loaded, eh ? Hah! ” 

The cylinder was full. Six slugs. 

They were both looking at me. I felt 
the blood draining from my face and bit 
my lips hard. I heard Blaine say cas¬ 
ually: 

“One round has been fired, Colter.” 

T TRIED to think. I was in a spot. 

I knew as well as I knew my own 
name that that gun had never been 
loaded since I bought it in a swap shop 
down on Madison over two years ago. 
But it was loaded now! 

“You said somebody phoned you 
about Sayler. Who was it?” I asked, 
and my voice was hoarse. 

Blaine kept staring at me. His lips 
barely moved when he spoke. 

“I don’t know. It was an anonymous 
call. The party said that Sayler was 
dead and that you had a good reason to 
kill him, and a gun.” 

It suddenly hit me. The transom! 

“Look.” I leaned forward and felt 
sweat rolling down my face. “I’ve told 
you the truth—that gun has never been 
loaded. Somebody must have taken it 
from my room, used it, and thrown it in 
through the open transom!” 

The cop laughed. “Tell me another 
one! You had a fight with Sayler last 
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night, didn’t you? You were sore at 
him for stealing some of your fiction, 
and he had been monkeying around 
with your girl!” 

I looked blankly from the cop over 
to Blaine. He clicked the cylinder back 
in place. 

“We’ve checked up on a few facts in 
the past hours, Colter. You had a good 
motive to kill Sayler. If this gun checks 
with the ballistics of the bullet that’s in 
Sayler’s skull—and I have every reason 
to believe it will—we’ve got you.” 

It was like being in the middle of a 
nightmare, when you try to wake up and 
can’t do it. I felt as if somebody were 
pinning me to the floor while a mechan¬ 
ical sledge-hammer was pounding away 
into my guts. All along I had been wor¬ 
rying about the others—wondering who 
could have killed Sayler, and hoping 
that whoever it was wouldn’t get caught. 
Now it was me. I had no doubt in my 
mind that the bullet in Sayler’s head 
would check with the revolver Blaine 
was now holding. My friends! It was 
a perfect frame. And anyone could 
have lifted that gun any number of 
times from my room. I was sick. 

“Do you want to confess now, 
Colter ?” Blaine’s eyes might have been 
those of a vulture waiting to pounce on 
its victim. 

“I didn’t kill him,” I said. 

He sighed and pushed his hat down 
over his eyes again. Then he got up 
from the bed. 

“Okay. Colter, if that’s the way you 
want it. I’m booking you on suspicion 
of murder. I’ll have all the evidence I 
need when this gun is checked. Come 
on, we’re going downtown.” 

I got slowly to my feet, my mind 
racing. There was something wrong 
about this whole thing. And I was get¬ 
ting a one-way ticket to the hot seat. I 
had to have time to think. There were 
things to do. 


“Come on. Let’s go.” 

They were standing beside the door. 
I could see into the hall and the key was 
still in the lock where I had left it. The 
cop was to the right of the door beside 
a cane-backed chair. I picked up my 
hat and walked toward them. 

“Snap it up!” the cop said. 

I did as I walked past him and Blaine 
and into the doorway. I hooked my 
foot under the leg of the chair and 
kicked back. The chair caught the cop 
around the knees and threw him into 
Blaine. Almost in the same instant I 
switched off the light and slammed the 
door behind me. Even as I turned the 
key in the lock they were pulling at the 
door. 

I heard Blaine shouting threats. The 
cop was swearing, and together they 
were smashing at the panel. I knew it 
wouldn’t hold them long. But it was 
long enough for me. 

I was out in the street and running. 
I slipped around the corner and entered 
the alley. It was dark. I couldn’t see 
three feet ahead, but I ran. 

There were more alleys. Countless 
ones. I lost track of them after awhile. 
And the breath inside my lungs was a 
burning fire. But I had gotten away. 
They wouldn’t be able to track me for 
awhile. And then suddenly it all 
seemed like a big joke. And the laugh 
was on me. They would be certain 
now that I had killed Sayler, now that 
I had taken a powder. And how long 
would I be able to stay loose? A day— 
a week, maybe? Where would I go? I 
didn’t have more than a couple bucks 
in my pocket. I leaned against a back¬ 
yard fence and laughed in wracking 
sobs. 

^FTERWARD, I started walking 

x again. I walked for blocks, miles, 
it seemed. There were alleys and dark 
side-streets. I was tired, thirsty, I 
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wanted a place to lie down. Once a 
squad car prowled slowly around a cor¬ 
ner and I hugged the side of a two-flat, 
my heart pounding. 

Where could I go? The alarm was 
probably being broadcast to every pre¬ 
cinct in the city. From now on every 
cop I saw would have my description. 
It was only a question of time. I 
couldn’t go to Parker; the cops proba¬ 
bly had a tail on him now. Stebber and 
Lane were out of the mess, no sense 
dragging them in. Betty? I wondered 
what she was doing. I wondered if the 
cops had got to her yet. I couldn’t go 
there, they’d expect me to. I thought 
of Haskell. I’d like to see Haskell. I 
wondered where he was. 

I came out onto a trash-littered street 
with yellow glowing lamps hanging from 
corner poles like witch lanterns. I 
stared up at a street sign. George 
street. And it suddenly hit me. George 
Weldon—of course! Maybe he’d help 
me, the cops wouldn’t be after him, they 
wouldn’t even know about him yet. 

I looked at the street numbers. 
Somewhere off in the darkness I heard 
a freight chugging, and then I knew 
where I was. The Milwaukee Road 
freight sidings for their Fullerton Ave¬ 
nue offices was closeby. Weldon lived 
just a few blocks away on Southport. 

I pulled my hat down further over 
my "ey es an< 3 strolled along the street 
to the carline. A few minutes later I 
pushed the bell in the hall of a dumpy 
three-flat. Weldon opened the door on 
the first floor. 

His mouth dropped open when he saw 
me. I managed a wry grin and walked 
inside without waiting for an invitation. 
He closed the door behind me. 

“I—I wasn’t expecting you,” he said. 

“Got company?” 

“No, no, sit down—here, I’ll take 
your hat.” 

I looked around the room. I’d only 


been over here once before but it hadn’t 
changed any. There was a large six- 
foot bookcase on one wall, loaded to the 
gills with all kinds of magazines. A 
desk stood before the two windows 
facing the street. There was another 
smaller book case on the opposite wall, 
filled with cameras and knick-knacks. 
I sat down by the desk. 

“Mind if I bunk with you tonight, 
Weldon?” I asked. 

He was fidgeting around, nervous- 
like. “Huh? Why, no ... I guess it 
would be all right.” 

I looked at him steadily. “What’s 
the matter? You seem nervous.” 

He plunked himself on the edge of 
the desk and pushed aside a bundle of 
clipped manuscripts. “I’ve been on edge 
all day,” he said. “I kept thinking of 
Sayler and the way we found him. Do 
you think the police will be able to trace 
me?” 

“If I thought so I wouldn’t be here.” 
I told him. 

“What?” There was surprise in his 
voice. 

“Relax, Weldon. They’ve discovered 
the body and they’re out checking now. 
That’s all I know.” There was no sense 
in getting him haywire. I knew he was 
extremely sensitive, even a little neu¬ 
rotic at times. I didn’t want to be 
chucked out on the street now. So I 
didn’t say that they were out looking for 
me. 

J GLANCED around the room and lit 

a cigarette. My hand was still un¬ 
steady as I held the match. Over the 
flame I looked at the small book-case 
with the knick-knacks. 

“You’ve got quite a collection of 
stuff.” I said. 

“Yeh, I dabble around a little.” 

There were a couple of nice cameras, 
a graflex and candid, a sweet looking 
Winchester .22 Repeater, an old crystal 
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radio set, some assorted boxes of shells, 
and a stack of fan magazines. 

“What’s the rifle for?” I asked. 

“I do a little target shooting down 
in the basement,” he replied. He pointed 
to the stack of scripts. “As long as 
you’re here, would you mind looking 
over a couple of these yarns—maybe 
you can tell me what’s wrong with 
them.” 

I did mind. My thoughts were a 
thousands miles from story ideas. But 
I was in a spot. I had to string him 
along. 

“Sure. Be glad to.” 

I reached over and started thumbing 
through the pile. He got off the edge of 
the desk, rubbed his hands together 
nervously, and glanced toward the door 
leading to the rear of the flat. 

“Would you like a drink? I’ll go and 
mix a couple.” 

He didn’t give me time to answer. 
But a drink would go good anyway. He 
walked swiftly from the room. I laid 
my cigarette down and spread the 
scripts out. I glanced over some of the 
titles. Beasts of the Void; Stellar Mis¬ 
sion; Vanguards of Eros; Havoc On the 
Moon . . . 

Something clicked in my mind. It 
was like seeing a window shaded against 
the sun and suddenly having the curtain 
torn aside. I sat up in the chair and 
picked up one of the scripts with a 
trembling hand. 

In the other room I heard the clink 
of glasses. I also heard something else. 
Was Weldon talking to himself out 
there? I heard a faint click which might 
have been the cap on a liquor bottle. 

I glanced from the script over to the 
book case. Then my eyes were fastened 
on one of the shelves. The pieces sud¬ 
denly fell into place! 

“Here they are.” 

Weldon walked into the room with 
two glasses. He placed one on the desk 


beside me. I didn’t touch it. I put the 
script down and picked up my cigarette. 

“What did you do with that gas cylin¬ 
der, Weldon?” I asked him. 

He started. “I—I’ve got it in the 
other room—I didn’t know what to do 
with it—I wish I had never touched the 
damn thing!” 

He took a deep swallow of his drink 
and pointed to the script I was holding. 
“Do you think'it’s any good?” 

“I think this one is very good, Wel¬ 
don. Very good.” 

He started talking. He kept talking 
for the next ten minutes. He seemed to 
want to talk, to keep my attention. I 
sat back and listened, and my pulses 
began to throb. I was waiting for 
something. Something that I was sure 
would happen soon. I wanted it to 
happen. 

I didn’t have to wait much longer. 

Someone started pounding on the 
front door. “Open up!” I heard a 
shout from outside. 

I looked up at Weldon and smiled. 
“Go ahead, Weldon, let the cops in.” 

CHAPTER V 

The Killer 

"DLAINE strode into the room, gun in 
hand. Behind him came the same 
cop he had with him back at my place. 
I could see some others standing 
outside. 

“We got your phone call, Weldon. 
Good work.” 

Blaine had his hat pushed back and 
his beady eyes were cold and set. 
“Thought you’d take a runout, eh. 
Colter? Well, it won’t happen again. 
Come on, there’s a nice little cell wait¬ 
ing for you!” 

I grinned up at him. “Hello, Blaine. 
I wondered how long it would take you 
to get here. Don’t worry, I’m not going 
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to run this time. You see, I know who 
killed Hank Sayler—and why.” 

I heard the cop laugh over by the 
door. But Blaine didn’t. He kept 
looking at me and I saw a frown crease 
his forehead under the hat brim. I 
looked over at Weldon. He was nerv¬ 
ously licking his lips. 

“You haven’t performed an autopsy 
yet on the body, have you Blaine?” I 
asked. 

He shook his head. “We’ll get the 
report in the morning. So what—we 
know he died from a bullet wound.” 

I told him everything. I started at 
the beginning when I walked into Art 
Stebber’s office with my story. I told 
him how Vince Parker had used the 
nitrous oxide on Sayler shortly before 
he was murdered, and how I walked in 
on the body. I told him that Weldon 
had found me there, picked up the gas 
cylinder and ditched it from the scene 
of the crime. Blaine gave Weldon a 
nasty look at that, but shrugged it off. 

“So what? We’d have found all 
that out in routine checkup by tomor¬ 
row after we got the autopsy report. 
Your story only proves that you shot 
him. Weldon walked in just after it 
happened.” 

I got up and picked a manuscript off 
the desk. “You made a careful check 
of everything that was in Sayler’s 
room?” I asked him. 

The cop behind Blaine snorted. 
“Naturally! I’ve got the whole list in 
this notebook!” He waved a small 
black loose-leaf. 

“Did you notice the sheet of paper 
in Sayler’s typewriter—the beginning 
of a new story he was working on?” 

The cop thumbed through a couple 
pages. “Sure, here it is, a yarn called: 
Vanguards of Eros.” 

I pushed the manuscript toward 
Blaine. “Take a look at this. It’s a 
story titled Vanguards of Eros, by 


George Weldon.” 

Blaine looked at the script, over at 
Weldon, and then back to me. “I don’t 
see what you’re driving at, Colter. 
What difference does it make if this is 
the same story?” 

“It makes this much difference,” I 
told him hotly, “that Hank Sayler had 
been stealing ideas from the Pulpateers 
and selling them as his own. What I 
didn’t know was that Weldon was hav¬ 
ing the same trick pulled on him by 
Sayler—Hank had stolen Weldon’s plot 
and Weldon knew it! He had a damned 
good reason to want to kill him!” 

George Weldon laughed nervously. 
“Are you going to let him get away with 
all this? Sure, I admit Sayler stole my 
idea—but he stole some of Colter’s and 
Parker’s too. Besides, the evidence 
shows he killed Sayler—I knew he al¬ 
ways kept a gun, everyone did, that’s 
why I called the police today and 
told—” 

T WALKED over toward Weldon. He 

backed up against the bookcase. 
“Sure I had a gun, Weldon. And of 
course everyone knew I had it. You 
did—you were over at my place pester¬ 
ing me more than anyone else. You 
knew that Sayler was hated by the rest 
of us. You knew that he had been sell¬ 
ing our plots, so when he took one of 
yours you wanted to get even with him 
—you thought your motive would be 
lost because everyone had the same 
reason to hate Sayler. 

“On one of your visits at my place 
you managed to sneak out my gun. You 
knew I wouldn’t miss it for a few days. 
You loaded it, went over to Sayler’s this 
morning, found him unconscious on the 
floor, shot him, and left. But you forgot 
something, that’s why you came back. 
You remembered the sheet of paper 
in his typewriter with your story title. 
You wanted that so there wouldn’t be 
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any possible clue to you. But I was 
there. You couldn’t get it. 

“After we left, you went over to my 
place, wiped the gun off so your finger¬ 
prints wouldn’t be on it, and threw it 
through the open transom. It was a 
perfect setup.” 

I knew Blaine was watching me. I 
was watching Weldon. His sallow face 
was writhing nervously. 

“You can’t prove anything like that! ” 
he shouted. 

“I can.” I shoved him aside and 
pointed to the bookcase. One of the 
shelves had the .22 rifle and the boxes 
of shells. I pointed to one of the boxes. 

“Why have you got a box of .38 cali¬ 
ber shells, Weldon? You don’t have a 
gun like that! You knew my gun wasn’t 
loaded. You bought this box of ammu¬ 
nition and stole my gun, and loaded it 
yourself.” 

Weldon ran over to Blaine. “He’s 
trying to pin this on me! Those aren’t 
my shells—I never had them before— 
he put them there himself!” 

Blaine nodded. “That’s a good story, 
Colter, but there’s nothing to back it up. 
Weldon’s right.” 

“He forgot one little thing, Blaine. 
And I would have missed it too if it 
hadn’t been for Vince Parker’s gas 
cylinder.” 

Blaine raised his eyes. “Go on.” 

“Weldon knew that the gas cylinder 
wouldn’t point to him. That’s why he 
didn’t hesitate to pick it up and get his 
fingerprints on it. But it was that one 
thing that is going to prove he killed 
Sayler—his fingerprints with the gun!” 

Weldon laughed. I knew what he 
was thinking. Blaine snorted. “There 
were no fingerprints on the gun. It was 
wiped clean!” 

“Sure it was. Weldon saw to that. 
But what about the bullets that were 
put in the cylinder—have you exam¬ 
ined them yet? 


It was a long chance. I was banking 
on the neurotic tendencies of Weldon 
to crack him. I could see Blaine start 
visually. And then he had turned on 
Weldon. 

Weldon was shaking. His eyes were 
bulging and his lips trembled in spasms. 
Then suddenly he let out a scream and 
ran through the door leading to the rear. 
Blaine and the cop were after him. I 
heard a door slam. Blaine’s bellow 
echoed through the night: “Stop him! ” 

There was the blast of a shot some¬ 
where outside. Then silence. I sat 
down and for the first time noticed that 
I was wringing wet. 

WERE all over at Vince Park¬ 
er’s. Stebber, Lane, Haskell, 
Betty, and I. Vince was handing out 
drinks, and for once the place wasn’t 
stunk up. 

“I hear they got a confession out of 
Weldon down at the hospital.” Haskell 
was lounging against the desk and nurs¬ 
ing a tall Collins. 

Johnnie Lane looked at me through 
his thick lenses and shook his head. 
“Why the hell can’t you create a detec¬ 
tive smart enough to figure these things 
out in your yarns, Larry? Personally, 
I think you’re in the wrong racket.” 

I looked up at Betty. She was sitting 
on the edge of the lounge chair where 
I was sprawled contendedly. 

“He’s going to enter a new racket 
very shortly, Johnnie,” she said smiling. 

Johnnie let his eyebrows raise. “Oh? 
When’s the ball going to be welded on?” 

I looked over at Stebber. “As soon 
as Art raises my rates,” I said. 

Art Stebber grinned. “Oh, an early 
wedding, eh?” 

Johnnie grinned. “That reminds me: 
I’ll tell you a funny story I heard today. 
It’s so funny you’ll die laughing!” 

But it wasn’t that funny. 

The End 


COMMUNICATIONS AND THE CRIMINAL 

By WAYNE HARRIS 


W ITH today’s ease in summoning the im¬ 
mediate aid of a nearby policeman or 
squad of police, as the case may be, one 
rarely considers the tremendous progress made in 
police communication systems which makes this 
quick, efficient service possible. As recently as 
fifty years ago, police protection existed in name 
only and the public had to rely on its own wits 
in overcoming or waylaying the criminal until 
assistance could be obtained. 

The beginning of reliable communication be¬ 
tween police bureaus goes back to the middle of 
the 1800’s, several years after the advent of the 
telegraph. The Central Police Station of England’s 
Scotland Yard installed the telegraph as a result 
of the dramatic part this remarkable instrument 
played in capturing a criminal who had boarded 
a London train, only to be apprehended at the 
next station by officials who had received, via the 
telegraph, news of his escape and an accurate 
description of his appearance. This innovation 
proved to be successful enough to attract the at- 
tion first of neighboring countries and later dis¬ 
tant countries, which in 1893 made possible police 
cooperation on a relatively international bads. 

Not only was the telegraph adopted for the 
purpose of communication between cities, but in 
its early usage, was a means by which central 
headquarters could keep in contact with precinct 
stations. This arrangement was hardly satisfac¬ 
tory, however, for no provision was made by 
which the patrolmen walking their beats could, at 
a propitious moment, get in touch with head¬ 
quarters, nor for that matter, was it possible for 
headquarters to apprise the patrolmen when his 
services at a particular location were required. 
The patrolmen, once started on their rounds, were 
dependent upon their own resources and com¬ 
pletely without assistance if confronted by a 
criminal. Moreover, only if by coincidence the 
patrolman appeared at the scene of the crime im¬ 
mediately upon its commission was such police 
protection effective. Even if the patrolman did 
succeed in capturing the criminal, he was further 
handicapped by the fact that there was no way 
of transporting his captive to headquarters or call¬ 
ing upon fellow-patrolmen for muscular assistance. 

In attempting to overcome such disorganization, 
the police adopted a system similar to that utilized 
by the fire department. That is, electrical signal 
boxes were installed at specified intervals in the 
various localities. The first boxes of this kind 
were interesting affairs allowing for a variety of 
signals to be made by the patrolman to his head¬ 
quarters. Fot the purpose of making his hourly 
duty call, he merely opened the box with a 
specially constructed key, which automatically 
registered at the headquarters office the box num¬ 


ber and time. For emergency calls, such as am¬ 
bulance calls, calls for help, etc., the box was 
equipped with an inner door, and the patrolman 
had only to open it and manipulate the proper 
mechanism. 

While this improved system aided greatly the 
heretofore isolated patrolman, there was as yet 
no method by which headquarters could at a 
moment’s notice summon the man on the beat, 
nor could the general public promptly secure po¬ 
lice protection in an emergency. This situation, 
however, was in some part remedied with the 
invention and perfection of the telephone. In 
the early adoption of the telephone for police use, 
connections were made only between precinct 
offices and headquarters, and extended to include 
banking houses, which made it possible for im¬ 
mediate notification by the banks in the event 
of robberies. The inefficiency of the signal boxes, 
however, soon brought pressure to bear on sup¬ 
plementing them with the new telephones, thereby 
establishing two-way communication between the 
patrolman and headquarters. Thereafter, the 
signal boxes were replaced by call boxes and grad¬ 
ually the signal systems were entirely removed on 
the theory that with the possibility of verbal 
messages allowing for quick reporting of the re¬ 
quired aid and information, signals were a burden 
and completely unnecessary. With this new sys¬ 
tem, each patrolman was in possession of a key 
and required to report to his headquarters at a 
designated hourly time. With any delay in a 
patrolman’s call, a roundsman was sent out to 
determine the cause. 

There still, however, remained the need of a 
workable means by which headquarters could 
promptly reach the patrolmen when receiving an 
urgent call for help by the public. The first at¬ 
tempts to overcome this problem by the use of a 
clanging bell and a simultaneous flarii of red light 
were ineffective because the clamor attracted not 
only the attention of the patrolman, but also that 
of curious bystanders, and served as a warning to 
the criminal involved. To surmount this difficulty, 
the bell was in large part done away with and 
the flash-light was systematized so that by pre¬ 
arranged code, the patrolman could discern what 
action was necessary by the number of flashes or 
the color of the light. This was further improved 
by the installation of “citizens’ call buttons” in 
patrol boxes, to enable anyone needing a police¬ 
man to press the button, which would cause the 
light to burn steadily, an effective signal. 

By the radio and automobiles, and the subse¬ 
quent use of patrol cars modernly equipped with 
radios, the patrolman can deliver his prisoner to 
the station. Moreover, a broadcast to radio cars 
Will bring them to the vicinity in a few minutes. 



A body in the lions' 
den: the answer should 
be obvious. But these cats 
had a means of proving 
their innocence ... 


lion stood there majestically, 

paw resting on the man's motionless body 
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McDaniel in the 
Lions' Den 


S HEP made a great point of backing 
the car into the gravelled drive¬ 
way. 

“Just in case we have to make a fast 
getaway,” he said lightly as he helped 
Nikki from the car. 

Nikki looked at the gloomy sur¬ 
roundings and shivered apprehensively. 

“Oh, Shep, I feel like we’re doing 
something terribly unlawful!” 

“Bless you, child,” said Shep cheer¬ 
fully, “of course it’s unlawful. Illegal 
entry into zoological gardens. Viola¬ 
tion of Statute 23, Section 11B. Pun¬ 
ishable by death or fifty dollars’ fine, or 
something.” 

Nikki wrapped herself closer in her 
short fur jacket. “It shouldn’t be a 
crime to visit the zoo,” she said. “Lots 
of people do.” 

“Sure,” Shep agreed, “but not at one 
o’clock in the morning. Come on.” 


By HENRY SHARP 

\yiTH a conspiratorial air, the two 

T approached the barred entrance to 
the Municipal Zoological Gardens. 

Shepard Crane was well-built, rea¬ 
sonably good-looking and twenty-four. 
He wore a dinner jacket and a faintly 
baffled air as he examined the high 
wrought-iron gates secured by lock and 
chain. 

“This isn’t as easy as I figured it 
would be,” he said. “Maybe you’d bet¬ 
ter wait here for me. I can manage it 
alone.” 

Nikki’s reaction was violent. “In this 
God-forsaken place? Not on your tin¬ 
type! I’m sticking right by your side! ” 

Shep looked doubtfully at Nikki’s 
filmy black chiffon evening gown. 
“Okay, but you’re really not dressed for 
shinnying over twelve-foot iron gates,” 
he pointed out. 

“I’m sticking with you. I’ll tuck this 
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dress up around my hips, if necessary. 
Just give me a hand and I’ll manage.” 

“Stout fella,” said Shep. “And I 
promise not to peek.” 

Shep started Nikki by making a stir¬ 
rup of his hands and giving her a boost. 
He whistled appreciatively at her long, 
shapely legs as she gingerly climbed the 
ornately fashioned grillwork. In addi¬ 
tion to long shapely legs, Nikki had a 
figure utilizing all the better known 
curves and a pert face topped by a 
quantity of copper hair that gave off 
metallic gleams in the moonlight. Na¬ 
ture, with due regard for restraint, had 
been nicely generous to Nikki Wales. 

“What do I do now, Shep?” She was 
perched helplessly on the arched top of 
the gate. 

“Same maneuver in reverse. Wait, 
I’ll give you a hand.” 

He quickly pulled himself to the top, 
grasped her wrists and lowered her by 
degrees to the ground. He landed with 
a soft thud beside her. 

“So far, so good,” said Shep. “Now 
to bring my uncanny sense of direction 
into play.” He cocked his head in the 
direction of distant rumbling noises. 
“Unless my ears deceive me, those 
sounds proceed from Large Cats At 
Play. Follow me and keep to the shad¬ 
ows.” 

Nikki pattered after Shep, wishing 
he wasn’t so dramatic about the busi¬ 
ness of skulking in the shadows. The 
night air was full of sounds: querulous, 
peeping, trumpeting sounds; and every 
now and then a vindictive, spine-ting¬ 
ling scream. 

Nikki wished she was wearing Sensi¬ 
ble Shoes. It was hard going on the 
flinty pathway in her high-heeled eve¬ 
ning pumps. On second thought, she 
wished she wasn’t in the zoo at all. De¬ 
cent people don’t go to the zoo at this 
ridiculous hour, she thought; decent 
people go to sleep or something. Again 


that banshee-like scream, nearer this 
time, and Nikki felt herself engulfed in 
waves of fear. 

“Shep, wait!” 

Shep said quiet, and what was all the 
commotion about? 

“How about a little rest?” Nikki 
gasped. “Can’t a lady take a little rest?” 

Shep was immediately contrite. “Sor¬ 
ry, darlin’, I forgot about those silly 
shoes of yours. Let’s take a five-minute 
break.” 

J\J1KKI leaned against a tree and 
Shep squatted down beside her. 
“My,” he said enthusiastically, “isn’t 
this fun? Isn’t this just the best fun 
you ever had?” 

Nikki said she guessed it was. 
“Though I’d like it even better if there 
weren’t all the animals and things in 
this place,” she added honestly. 

Shep considered this for a moment 
and then pointed out that there wouldn’t 
be a whole lot of use in having a zoo if 
you didn’t have animals and things in 
it. 

“People come for miles around just 
to see the animals,” he assured her earn¬ 
estly. “Why, right at this very moment 
I bet there are scads of people making 
plans to visit the zoo tomorrow.” 

Nikki’s eyes grew big with wonder. 
“Right now, you mean? While we’re 
a’settin’ here?” 

“At this very moment,” Shep told her, 
and they both fell silent, thinking about 
it. 

Shep was suddenly roused to action 
by another harsh scream that cut 
through the air and lingered in quaver¬ 
ing overtones. 

“Now that’s a sabre-toothed tiger if 
ever I heard one,” he said getting to his 
feet. “Or my Boy Scout Manual is all 
wet. Let’s head for it.” 

Nikki stumbled after Shep’s carefree 
figure. “How about a cigarette for a 
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gal with over-wrought nerves?” she ven¬ 
tured. 

“Cigarettes are out,” Shep said. “On 
account of nightwatchmen.” 

“Nightwatchmen!” Nikki tried to 
keep the panic out of her voice. “What 
do we do if we bump into a nightwatch- 
man?” 

“Oh, apologize. Then run like any¬ 
thing. Above all, don’t worry if they 
start shooting; they’re probably lousy 
shots.” 

“Well that’s all right then,” said 
Nikki. “For just a minute—for just a 
minute, mind you—I was worried—” 

A dark mass exploded with a screech 
at their feet and Nikki gave a muffled 
scream. “Shep!” 

Shep had been as startled as Nikki. 
“Steady as she goes,” he said, patting 
her reassuringly. “Just a peacock. We 
almost stepped on the beggar. They let 
them run loose around here.” 

Nikki clung desperately to him. “I’m 
scared,” she wailed. “This seemed like 
a good idea at the party, but now—” 

“—now you’re scared,” said Shep. 
“I know. But we can’t turn back now, 
darlin’; we’re almost there.” 

“Well, hold my hand then, and stop 
ducking in and out of the shadows like 
something out of a bad dream.” 

Shep saw she was in a state. He took 
her hand and began quoting glib statis¬ 
tics to calm her. “Did you know that 
this little old zoo has one of the finest 
collections in the world? Here, for in¬ 
stance,” he waved a hand at several 
grotesque forms moving behind a moat¬ 
ed enclosure, “here we have the Gnus.” 

“No Gnus is good Gnus,” said Nikki 
gamely. 

Shep nodded approvingly. “Very 
good. And here, if anyone should ride 
up on a pair of spanking bays and ask 
you, here we have the feline tribe.” 

They were approaching the section of 
the park given over to the large cats. 


The deep moats which served in lieu of 
bars were lost in the shadows and even 
Shep’s flippancy wasn’t proof against 
the sight of the great beasts padding 
about in the open. 

“Looks like they could walk right 
over and shake hands,” he murmured. 
He was peering at the identification 
signs, planted in the shallow rise of turf 
behind the low railings. 

“Jaguar, nope—Snow Leopard—very 
decorative but not to be trusted—Ah, 
here we are, ‘Lion, Felts Leo, Kenya’!” 

Nikki saw it first. She tightened her 
grip on his arm and said in a strangled 
voice, “Shep! Look—! ” 

Shep looked and froze. 

“Great balls of firel” he said huskily. 
“We’ve blundered into a Roman are¬ 
na!” 

Clearly in the light of the moon, two 
lions in the enclosure were snarling over 
the crumpled, motionless figure of a 
man. 

T IEUTENANT McDaniel scowled 
at Shep and Nikki. He was a large 
stout man in his early thirties who had 
long ago resigned himself to wearing ex¬ 
pensively tailored double - breasteds 
which never quite disguised the fact that 
he was stout. 

“What the hell were you doing here 
in the first place?” he snapped. Stout 
men are traditionally jovial, but every 
now and then McDaniel forgot about 
this. 

Shep said wearily. “Believe it or not, 
it was part of a game. Someone at the 
party suggested a contest to see who 
could beg, borrow or steal the most un¬ 
usual sign. There was a prize for the 
winner—” 

“Go on.” 

Shep wriggled under the gaze of Mc¬ 
Daniel’s hard blue eyes. “It’s remark¬ 
able how silly a good idea sounds when 
you’re trying to explain it to the law,” 
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he said uncomfortably. 

Nikki was pale but her voice didn’t 
quaver much. “It did seem like an 
awfully good idea at the time, Officer.” 

McDaniel regarded them frostily. 
“No doubt. So you bust into this place 
and try to swipe one of the identification 
signs, is that it?” 

“We just wanted to borrow it,” Shep 
said. “Naturally we were going to re¬ 
turn it. When I told Nikki about it— 
the lions’ names are ‘Trilby and Sven- 
gali’—she was kind of taken by the 
idea—” 

—“Because Trilby and Svengali are 
my two favorite characters. But we 
definitely were going to return it,” Nik¬ 
ki finished. 

■McDaniel began to breathe heavily. 
“All right. Then how did that hap¬ 
pen?” He pointed to the body still 
sprawled on the floor of the cage. 

Nikki and Shep looked startled. “He 
wasn’t with us,” Nikki explained quick¬ 
ly. “He was right where he is now 
when we got here!” 

“Then you don’t know who he is?” 

J^IKKI and Shep shook their heads. 

Nikki was staring at the bloody, 
prostrate figure and she suddenly 
swayed. 

“Shep—I think it’s OraillesI” 

McDaniel watched Shep’s face whit¬ 
en as he stared searchingly at the body. 

“It’s Orailles, all right,” he said 
quietly. 

McDaniel said, “That’s nice. A sud¬ 
den rush of memory to the head. Who 
is Orailles?” 

“His name is Trevasso Orailles. He’s 
a Brazilian—one of Maynard Cousins’ 
guests.” 

“And you say he didn’t come here 
with you two?” 

“Look, Lieutenant,” Shep said earn¬ 
estly, “Orailles got tight as a tick at the 
party—had to be poured into bed. I 


can’t imagine what he’d be doing here.” 

“Uh-huh.” McDaniel beckoned to a 
uniformed policeman. “We’ll have a 
nice talk about it in the morning.” 

Nikki drew close to Shep, who put his 
arm around her. 

“You mean you’re going to pinch 
us?” Shep asked. He seemed almost 
pleased at the prospect. 

McDaniel said agreeably, “that’s a 
horrid way of putting it. Let’s say 
you’ll be our guests for a while. We’ll 
try to make you comfortable.” 


ly/TcDANIEL scowled after the squad 
car as it lost itself in the darkness. 
He muttered something uncomplimen¬ 
tary and heaved his bulk over the low 
railing in front of the lions’ cage. A 
thick plank now spanned the moat lead¬ 
ing into the enclosure. He crossed it 
and approached the corpse flanked by 
several policemen. 

“What did you get out of the watch¬ 
man, Steve?” he asked. 

Detective Sergeant Brandt straight¬ 
ened his spare figure. He had been 
crouched above the corpse. 

“Mike Novak, night-watchman,” he 
read from a small notebook, “makes the 
rounds of the zoo every two hours. The 
last inspection was at twelve o’clock. 
He was resting between trips—he has 
quarters in the Administration Build¬ 
ing at the north end—when those two 
kids started pounding on the door. Told 
him a guy was getting chewed up by the 
lions. He figures it’s a gag but he comes 
a’running. When he sees this mess he 
grabs one of these long poles and tries 
to drive the lions into the building cage 
—it leads directly into this outdoor en¬ 
closure—but it’s more’n he can handle, 
so he calls up one of the regular keepers 
who lives nearby—” 

“Oh fine. And all the time the lions 
are working on the guy, eh?” 

“Yeah. So finally the keeper shows 
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up and between the two of ’em they 
drive the cats into the indoor cage.” 

McDaniel shook his head disgustedly 
and looked about the rocky enclosure. 
Even in the garish illumination of the 
several construction lights that had been 
set up, it still looked uncomfortably 
like a real lion’s den. Tall, rank grass 
grew in patches on the sandy soil, and 
musky, acrid animal scent still clung to 
the great flat rocks. This was lion terri¬ 
tory from which the lions had been only 
temporarily evicted, he remembered. 

“I hope the keepers didn’t forget to 
lock those connecting doors,” he said. 

Brandt cackled nervously. “Gives 
you the willies walking around in a 
lion’s cage, don’t it?” 

McDaniel grunted and squatted down 
before the corpse. “Any identification?” 

Brandt shook his head. “I can’t get 
at it without I roll him over. Should I?” 

“Wait till Doc Swerdlin gets here,” 
McDaniel said. “And what’s this stuff 
I’m stepping in?” He examined the 
soles of his feet. 

Brandt gave his cackle. “Hambur¬ 
ger. That’s what they feed these lions.” 

“Hamburger!” McDaniel swore 
softly as he scraped his shoes on a con¬ 
venient rock. “That’s sissy food for a 
couple of grown lions. No wonder they 
went for this guy.” He began to pace 
about the enclosure closely followed by 
Brandt and his notebook. 

“I located the place where he fell in,” 
Brandt said. “Wanna take a look?” 

TV/fcDANIEL followed him as he 

A scrambled down the sloping area 
to the moat. Brandt was playing his 
flashlight about the floor of the deep, 
concrete trench. “Here it is,” he said. 
Blood, black and oily in the beam of the 
flashlight, was generously spattered 
about. 

“This must be where the lions first 
got him. There’s blood drippings lead¬ 


ing all the way up to where he is now.” 

McDaniel nodded abstractedly and 
led the way back to the body. “Well, 
what do you think, Steve?” he said. 
“Got any theories?” 

Brandt scratched his head vigorously 
to hide his pleasure. 

“I got two theories, Chief. You can 
take your pick.” He flipped a page in 
his notebook. “Theory number one: 
This guy is a drunk. He’s sleeping it 
off somewheres in the park. No one 
notices him, see? Maybe he’s sleeping 
somewhere in the bushes. They lock 
the place up for the day and when he 
finally comes to, everything is dark and 
deserted. Maybe he’s still drunk enough 
to want to feed the animals, see? Even 
a drunk could climb over the low rail 
in front. He wobbles up to the edge, 
falls in . . . and curtains. He never 
knows what hits him.” 

“I see,” McDaniel said solemnly. 
“The evils of drink. But what about 
the evening clothes the guy is wearing? 
They usually wear evening clothes in 
the evening.” 

Brandt scratched his head thought¬ 
fully. “Yeah. Well that’s where my 
second theory comes in: This guy is 
with those other two. They have a lit¬ 
tle argument about the dame and he 
loses. Nothing to it, just a simple case 
of ‘Cherchez la femme’.” 

McDaniel chuckled. “Well I guess 
that wraps it up. I hope you’re not 
sleepy, Steve, because I want you to 
stay here till the Medical Examiner and 
the flashbulb boys get through futzing 
around. Me, I’m going home.” 

The next morning Lieutenant Mc¬ 
Daniel put in a call to Dr. Swerdlin, his 
favorite Medical Examiner. 

“Hi, Mac.” The doctor’s voice was 
aggrieved. “Why are you bothering me 
so early in the morning? It isn’t enough 
I had to get out of bed last night to 
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visit the zoo?” 

“That’s what Fm calling about, Max. 
What did you find?” 

“What did I find? I found a body 
that had been practically torn to pieces 
by the lions. What did you find?” 

McDaniel chuckled. “Okay, Max. 
I was just wondering if the guy got a 
hit on the head or something.” 

“That’s the trouble with the Homi¬ 
cide Bureau—it’s got to be "murder or 
else you won’t play. Listen, here’s the 
official verdict—death resulted from 
multiple, gross, dental lacerations. In 
addition to the severance of the great 
jugular—” 

“Okay, okay. I’ll read it when I get 
your official report. Thanks, Max.” 

Brandt was waiting patiently when 
McDaniel hung up. 

“The guy’s name is Trevasso Orailles. 
This is what he had on him.” 

McDaniel podded absently and fin¬ 
gered through the articles Brandt had 
dumped on his desk. An alligator-skin 
wallet with the photo of a dark, ele¬ 
gantly mustachioed face smiling lang- 
rously through a celluloid window, 
several hundred dollars in American 
banknotes, a handful of American and 
Brazilian coins, several keys and two 
letters, all brown and crusted with dried 
blood. 

McDaniel skimmed through the first 
letter, a scented square of lavender, 
and tossed it to Brandt. “Read that, 
Steve.” 

Brandt picked it up and began to 
read: “Oh Trevasso , l couldn’t go — 
boarding the boat mas suddenly impos¬ 
sible — I’m coming back—Will you meet 
me there?—Same place—Please darl¬ 
ing, this nem one cannot mean more to 
you than I — M. V 

“There’s something about a Brazil¬ 
ian-^-” Brandt began. 

McDaniel was reading from the other 
letter: '‘Why this devasting silence — 


has another one replaced me so soon? 
CAROL.” 

McDaniel said thoughtfully, “With 
guys like Orailles there’s always a new 
one.” 

“And the ‘new one’ in this case could 
be Nikki Wales,” Brandt ventured. 
“Cherchey la femme, I say.” 

McDaniel was tugging at his lower 
lip. “Could be. What about those two 
—did you book them?” 

“No, and they’re screaming for a 
lawyer.” 

“Release them,” McDaniel said. 
“Tell them to stick around for the in¬ 
quest, and let them go.” 

Brandt started to leave. 

“And Steve, come on back when 
you’re through. We’re going to pay a 
social call on Maynard Cousins, the guy 
who throws those quaint parties.” 

A/TcDANIEL said, “Lieutenant Mc¬ 
Daniel and Sergeant Brandt. Mr. 
Cousins is expecting us.” 

The stony-faced butler received their 
hats tenderly. “This way, please. Mr. 
Cousins will be down shortly.” 

Maynard Cousins’ study bespoke his 
interests. Beautifully mounted heads 
of African and Indian big game lined 
three sides of the walnut panelled walls 
and vied with richly colored sporting 
prints. One entire wall, broken only 
by a fireplace, was given up to book¬ 
cases crowded with leather-bound vol¬ 
umes. The burning logs in the huge 
fireplace cast a soft glow on polished 
brass and red morocco easy chairs. 

“Nice place,” said Steve. “A man 
can relax in a joint like this.” He sank 
into a chair and proceeded to relax. 

McDaniel looked about approvingly. 
Two huge, spotted Great Danes 
sprawled on the padded window seats 
provided the final accessory to the ba¬ 
ronial atmosphere of the room. The 
dogs returned his inspection with cold, 
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unwinking eyes. 

“Nice doggies,” McDaniel said ex¬ 
perimentally, and was rewarded with 
deep, menacing growls. 

He was retreating hastily as Maynard 
Cousins entered the room. 

Cousins shook hands with the de¬ 
tectives and turned to the dogs who 
had risen with his entrance. “Down,” 
he commanded. 

“They’re not very friendly with 
strangers,” he explained. 

“So I noticed,” McDaniel said. 
“Great Danes aren’t they? Raising 
dogs like those must be a rich man’s 
hobby.” 

Cousins smiled. “It is. They put 
away about five pounds of rump steak 
a day.” He extended a humidor. 
“Smoke?” 

Cousins suddenly became business¬ 
like. “You’re here about Orailles, I 
suppose?” 

McDaniel nodded and studied him as 
he lit his cigar. Maynard Cousins 
was built like a one-time athlete who 
was beginning to go soft. Thick, griz¬ 
zled hair topped a square-cut face that 
would have been strong but for the 
flabby jowls. His eyes had the far¬ 
away look of one who has been drink¬ 
ing heavily for a long time. His skin 
had the telltale pale brick flush. 

“I read about it in the papers,” Cous¬ 
ins was saying. “How did he ever man¬ 
age to fall into the lion’s pit?” 

“According to the Medical Exam¬ 
iner, he had been drinking heavily,” 
McDaniel said. 

Cousins sighed. “Orailles liked his 
drink. I won’t pretend that I’m cut up 
about his death; personally I never 
cared much for the man. But what a 
messy way to die.” 

“What was his connection with you?” 
McDaniel asked. 

Cousins fussed with the fat Havana 
before answering. “He handled some 


of my Brazilian interests for me. Mat¬ 
ter of fact, he was here in the States to 
report on certain negotiations that were 
in progress.” 

McDaniel made encouraging noises. 
“Were things going all right?” 

“Quite.” 

“We picked up a couple of your 
guests at the zoo last night—” 

“Nikki and Shep. Yes, they told me 
all about it. First night they ever 
spent in jail; they’re pretty thrilled 
about it.” 

“It may be more than a thrilling ex¬ 
perience if it develops there was foul 
play,” McDaniel said drily. 

Cousins looked incredulous. “Nikki 
and Shep? You surely don’t suspect 
those two kids?” 

McDaniel shrugged. “We’re investi¬ 
gating all the angles. Tell me about 
your party.” 

/^OUSINS regarded the glowing tip 
of his cigar. “It was just an or¬ 
dinary party. Enough drinks t© go 
around—the usual silly games. And 
Orailles, as usual, got drunk. I per¬ 
suaded him to let me help him upstairs 
and lie down—” 

“That was before the sign hunt?” 

“Yes, about eleven-thirty. I recall 
that Orailles was pretty keen to ac¬ 
company Nikki and Shep. I thought 
I talked him out of the idea, but”— 
Cousins spread his hands deprecatingly 
—“apparently I didn’t.” 

“I see. You think he slipped out 
later to meet them at the zoo?” 

Cousins looked grave. “That’s the 
only way I can figure it. He was an 
unpredictable sort.” 

McDaniel drummed thoughtfully on 
the table top. “Did you join the others 
in the sign hunt?” 

“No, I’d had enough party, so I ex¬ 
cused myself and went up to my room. 
I was tired.” 
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“You stayed there?” 

Cousins nodded. 

“Would you say that Orailles was in 
love with the girl, Nikki Wales?” 

There was a silence before Cousins 
answered, “I don’t know. It’s pretty 
easy to fall in love with Nikki. But I 
can tell you this much: Nikki and 
Shep are in love with each other.” 

McDaniel agreed that it was obvious 
and lurched to his feet with a fat man’s 
grunt. “Thank you, Mr. Cousins. Oh, 
one thing more—could you arrange for 
all the people who were at the party to 
be here tomorrow—say at two o’clock?” 

“Of course,” Cousins said graciously. 
“They’ll all be anxious to cooperate 
with the police. Tomorrow at two, 
then.” 

Sergeant Brandt puffed happily at his 
cigar as they walked toward the waiting 
squad car. 

“Nice guy,” he was saying, “a guy 
with good taste when it comes to 
cigars.” 

McDaniel grunted and Brandt looked 
resigned. Lieutenant McDaniel was 
thinking again. 


A/TcDANIEL wasn’t quite sure what 
he was thinking about. There 
was something about the case, some 
element that didn’t quite fit, that he 
felt had been overlooked. He would 
have been the first to scoff at any claim 
for the workings of the subconscious, 
but he really respected the dim urgings 
in the back of his mind. It made him 
uncomfortable but he knew from past 
jxperience that he must wrestle with 
it, try to drag it out into the light of 
day. 

It wasn’t until the following day that 
it came. He and Sergeant Brandt were 
sitting down to a noonday snack. 

“I’ll have the roast beef,” McDaniel 
was saying. “Rare.” 

Brandt sighed and ordered corned 


beef hash. 

“That’s sissy food for a full grown 
detective,” McDaniel said. “I thought 
you were hungry.” 

“I am.” Brandt opened his mouth to 
disclose an expanse of unadorned gums. 
“But I’ll have to wait till the dentist 
gets through with my plates before I 
can eat solid food again.” 

McDaniel started to tackle his 
shrimp cocktail and then set his fork 
down. 

“I wonder—” he began. 

Brandt said, “Sure, once I get my 
plates—” 

“Listen, Steve.” McDaniel was sud¬ 
denly excited. “Why should lions eat 
hamburger and dogs eat steak?” 

“Huh?” Brandt looked startled. “I 
don’t know. Why?” 

“I don’t know either, but I know 
someone who can tell us. Finish your 
pablum, Steve. We’re going to pay a 
visit to the director of the zoo.” 

T> RANDT was relaxing in one of the 
big overstuffed chairs and McDan¬ 
iel was examining the mounted head of 
a cape Buffalo, still as belligerent in 
death as in life, when Maynard Cous¬ 
ins, Nikki and Shep made their appear¬ 
ance in the study. 

Cousins murmured the appropriate 
things, waved the detectives into chairs 
and took his stand before the fireplace. 
Shep and Nikki sprawled on the divan 
with all the inelegant grace of youth. 

“You’re early,” Cousins remarked. 
“The others will be here shortly.” 

“That’s okay,” McDaniel said. “I 
won’t have to see them, after all.” 

Shep said cheerfully, “I know why. 
This is the payoff. The Lieutenant is 
going to sum up the whole case in a few 
well chosen words and point an accusing 
finger at the dastardly murderer. But 
don’t worry, darlin’ ”—he grinned at 
Nikki—“I’ll put you up a nice box 
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lunch to take to the Big House.” 

Nikki smiled wanly. “Don’t Shep.” 

“I’ll put in a hardboiled egg and a 
bottle of olives,” Shep said, “and an 
apple and a banana—a nice big yellow 
banana—a little too ripe, maybe—” 

“Please, Shep!” Nikki’s voice soared 
dangerously high. 

Shep slumped back on the couch. 
“Sorry, darlin’.” 

There was a strained silence in the 
room as McDaniel began. “I asked 
you people to be here because we’ve un¬ 
covered a new angle in Orailles’ mur¬ 
der—” 

“Murder?” Cousins’ eyebrows ex¬ 
pressed polite astonishment. “Then 
it wasn’t an—accident?” 

McDaniel shook his head. “It was 
no accident. The curious thing is, the 
lions Orailles got mixed up with are in 
the clear—they couldn’t possibly have 
killed him.” 

Shep looked interested. “All right, 
Mr. Interlocutor, why are the lions in 
the clear? Are they vegetarians?” 

McDaniel smiled politely. “Some¬ 
thing like that. You see, the circus 
was in town last week—maybe you saw 
it? I didn’t either. Anyway, when 
they left, they donated a couple of old 
lions to the zoo. Gentle old lions— 
without a toothe in their heads.” Ser¬ 
geant Brandt flushed as McDaniel 
added, “The kind of lions that are on 
a strict hamburger diet.” 

Cousins looked bewildered. “I 
don’t get it—” 

“Well, don’t you see,” McDaniel ex¬ 
plained patiently, “Orailles was found 
badly mauled in their cage. Obviously 
the lions were framed, so to speak.” 

“Well, I’ll be damned,” Shep blurted. 

“Exactly,” McDaniel agreed. His 
eye alighted on the two massive dogs 
in the corner. “Of course, a couple of 
big dogs—say Great Danes—could eas¬ 
ily have done the damage—what the 


Medical Examiner quaintly calls, ‘Mul¬ 
tiple, gross, dental lacerations.’ But 
I doubt whether the dogs could have 
carted the body to the zoo and dumped 
it in the lions’ cage,” he added musingly. 
“That’s what makes me think they 
must have had an accomplice.” 

/^OUSINS’ rich coloring had become 
pasty. “Suppose we stop being 
cute about this,” he said unsteadily. 
“What are you getting at?” 

“Murder,” McDaniel said softly. “I 
think that’s what a jury will call it.” 
He turned to Shep. “Where did you 
get the idea of picking up the sign at 
the lions cage?” 

Shep was staring in bewilderment, 
first at Cousins, then at McDaniel. 
“Maynard—he suggested it-” 

McDaniel nodded. “And you, Miss 
Wales.” He paused momentarily at the 
sight of her dead-white face. “Was 
Orailles in love with you?” he asked 
gently. 

Before Nikki could answer Shep cut 
in: “He kept making passes at her, if 
that’s what you mean!” 

McDaniel continued to look expect¬ 
antly at Nikki. “Miss Wales?” 

“He—made passes at me,” Nikki said 
faintly. “I hated him.” 

McDaniel looked satisfied. “Did 
you do anything about that?” he asked 
Shep. 

“I found it necessary to pin his ears 
back, a couple of times,” Shep admit¬ 
ted. “In a genteel way, of course. He 
persisted in annoying Nikki.” 

“So.” McDaniel began to wander 
aimlessly about the room. Three set 
faces followed his movements till he 
came to a halt before Cousins. 

“It all adds up, Mr. Cousins,” he said 
casually. “It adds up to premeditated 
murder.” 

Cousins’ cigar was dead, but he was 
still going through the motions of smok- 
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ing. He said nothing. 

“You were the last one to see Orailles 
—alive,” McDaniel continued. “You 
helped him upstairs because he was un¬ 
der the weather. A good Samaritan 
gesture that he probably appreciated at 
the time. What he didn’t know, was 
that he had a rendezvous with a couple 
of nasty, man-eating dogs in your room. 
All you had to do was to start a quar¬ 
rel, knock him down” — McDaniel 
shrugged—“nothing to it. You could 
just stand by and watch the dogs tear 
his throat out . . .” 

Somewhere along the way McDan¬ 
iel’s voice had acquired a metallic edge. 
“All your guests were out, so the coast 
was clear. The next step was to carry 
Orailles’ remains to your car—properly 
wrapped in a blanket or an overcoat—• 
drive to the zoo and dump it in the 
lions’ pit. Easy as pie.” 

Cousins suddenly found his voice. 
“That’s utterly fantastic! Why should 
I have gone to those ridiculous 
lengths?” 

McDaniel said, “It’s easy to fall in 
love with Nikki. You did say that, 
didn’t you? Are you in love with 
Nikki?” 

“Yes, I’m in love with Nikki. The 
last time I consulted my lawyer he as¬ 
sured me it wasn’t criminal to fall in 
love. What about it?” 

“It all adds up.” There was reluc¬ 
tant admiration in McDaniel’s voice. 
“You had me stumped for a while, Mr. 
Cousins, but it all adds up to a satis¬ 
factory total. Listen: We know Orail¬ 
les wasn’t killed by the lions—not unless 
he was gummed to death. Only you 
had the opportunity and the means— 
you were the last one to see him, which 

EVER HEAR 

A CHING false teeth were the cause of it all, 
/A according to a Cincinnati patrolman who 
■». was suspended from duty recently. He 
admitted that he’d been drinking while on duty, 


is a pretty good bet for my money, and 
you own a couple of man-eating dogs. 
But why cart the body all the way out 
to the zoo? If your object was to kill 
Orailles you could have stayed put and 
told the police it was just an unfortu¬ 
nate accident. Policemen are gullible; 
they’d have believed you. And the an¬ 
swer to that is, Orailles was just a con¬ 
venient means of pinning a rap on 
Shep.” McDaniel clucked sadly “Kill¬ 
ing Orailles was not only murder, Mr. 
Cousins, it was a violation of our Good 
Neighbor Policy. 

“You sold Shep on the idea of pick¬ 
ing up the sign at the lion’s cage; when 
Shep and Nikki got there they found 
Orailles in the lion’s pit. Since there 
was bad blood between Shep and 
Orailles, it would be logical to assume 
that Orailles had followed Shep and 
Nikki to the zoo, and in the heat of an 
argument had been thrown to the ten¬ 
der mercies of the lions. If the charge 
stuck, Shep would be out of the way 
and you’d have a clear field with Nik¬ 
ki.” McDaniel took a deep breath. 
“Mr. Cousins, you’re an ardent wooer 
but you break too many rules.” 

Sergeant Brandt was at Cousins’ side 
in response to McDaniel’s nod. Cous¬ 
ins started to follow him mechanically. 

“Wait!” Cousins passed a shaking 
hand over his face. “I want to call my 
lawyer—” 

McDaniel nodded agreeably. “Sure, 
we’ve got plenty of time.” Cousins sat 
down heavily at his desk and McDaniel 
winked at Sergeant Brandt. “You had 
it figured right from the beginning, 
Steve,” he said generously. “Just a 
simple case of cherchez la femme l” 
The End 


OF ASPIRIN? 

but his gums ached, he insisted, and he’d only 
gone into the cafe to relieve the pain. Police 
officials had another word for it and the patrolman 
is no longer on the force. — S. Blake. 




MILESTONE 

the telegraph came into being the 
got their first real advantage over 
In 1845 it was used the first 
time to capture an escaping murderer. One John 
Tawell had killed a man in northern England, and 
escaped on a London train eight hours ahead of 


IN CRIME 

the police. His safety would have been assured 
had not a clever policeman decided to send a 
telegram to London and describe the fugitive to 
the police. The wire arrived long before Tawell, 
and almost immediately upon his arrival he was 
arrested for murder. 


SKULL-DUGGERY 


N O LIVING occupants remained on one of 
the Chicago buses when it was driven into 
its garage last Halloween. But two hu¬ 
man skulls that were there, concealed in a canvas 
zipper bag, gave five cleaning women quite a 
start. 

They thought it might be a prank; neverthe¬ 
less they called the police to make an investiga¬ 


tion. The skulls were real enough, but there was 
no prank involved, nor any crime. The case was 
solved when a staff member of the Dental Surgery 
College phoned to inquire if they had been found. 
He explained that he needed them for experimen¬ 
tation, and the police were glad to get them off 
their hands. The call probably saved more than 
one underworld character from a grilling. 


BULLET-PROOF 


O NCE given the murder weapon ballistics 
experts Seldom fail “to get their man.” 
But in one instance in England even the 
specialists were baffled. 

A 38 calibre pistol was found in the suspected 
man’s possession, but 32 calibre bullets had been 
fired. After a considerable amount of investiga- 

FORGERY 

N THESE days of experts, there is one which 
figures largely in almost every court case— 
the document expert. Clare Sellers, who once 
thought stenography was to be his lifetime work, 
is this country’s leading specialist in the field. He 
is a crime hunter who works behind the scenes 
but often emerges as the key man to court. 

Expert opinions must be more than mere im¬ 
pressions if they are to influence the courts, and 
they are never the products of genius—they come 
from long hours of hard work. Sellers once puz¬ 
zled for a solid week over a single signature which 
he felt sure had been traced. There was a cer¬ 
tain obvious hesitancy in the making of the 
strokes, but this was not enough to convince a 
jury. 

The signature showed, when greatly enlarged 
and photographed, strange broadenings of the 
pencil line at irregular intervals. They looked 


tion the police were forced to exonerate the sus¬ 
pected criminal. 

One expert continued to probe into the case, 
however, and eventually proved the murderer 
guilty. He showed how the man had wrapped 
his bullets in thin strips of paper until they filled 
the chambers of the larger revolver. 
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much like knots in a string, and were completely 
strange to him. Almost by the process of elimi¬ 
nation he finally got the answer. The signature 
must have been traced from a canceled check, 
with the forger’s pencil dropping into each per¬ 
foration left by the cancelling punch and broad¬ 
ening the line to leave “knots.” 

At the bank he found two checks from which 
the questioned signature had been traced, the 
first name from one and the last name from the 
other. When superimposed over these originals 
on a shadow box, the tracing revealed all its 
damning short cuts, overruns, pencil lifts, re¬ 
touchings, sister lines and tremors with each 
“knot” fitting into its perforation. There was no 
mystery left and the court immediately held the 
signature fraudulent. 

To Sellers, it was all in a day’s work. To the 
forger it meant a long term behind bars. 


CRIME IS CATCHING! 


M ANY strange theories concerning the na¬ 
ture of crime have come down to us 
in the course of history. Of these, prob¬ 
ably one of the most unusual was the “infectious” 
theory. In olden times it was believed that crime 
was a communicable disease, thus making the 
death penalty imperative. Since burning was the 


most complete form of eradication it was the gen¬ 
eral practice. Not only was the offender elimi¬ 
nated but all of his possessions were destroyed. 
Witch-burning stemmed from this belief, and 
though eventually it was discarded, it is from 
these roots that our own modem forms of capi¬ 
tal punishment grew. —Pete Boggs. 
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There was no doubt about it: 

the woman was dead and buried. Yet 

Wayne met her walking along the street! 




-*•'* 


I 


THE BODY WILL KEEP 

By JOHN W. TORRANCE, Jr. 


I T HAD been wonderful — the 
warmth, the food, the friendly 
clatter and noise at the table. And 
Betty. All of it just as he had dreamed. 

Wayne Kinney settled back in the 
living room sofa, letting the last of the 
tension, built up in those months of 
humid, exploding Pacific inferno, ease 
out of him. Betty clicked the lighter 
from the end table and held it to his 
cigarette. He met her warming smile 
across the flame. Perfect! 

Perfect, that is, except for that goofy 
business about Betty’s sister, Kate. 
The way she’d snubbed him coming up 
to the house, and the awkward, hang¬ 
ing silence that had met his mention of 
it when he came in. The whole bunch 
of them—Betty, her ma and pa, Uncle 
Ed—as if he’d mentioned a ghost. 

Hell, Wayne thought. Might as well 
clear it up. He tapped ashes from the 
cigarette. 


“About Katie,” he began, “she was 
driving along Center Street with this 
bald-headed—” 

He stopped short. There it was again 
— dead pans all around and a little 
stifled gasp from Betty’s mother. 

Betty’s blue eyes went even softer. 
She laid a cool hand briefly on his. 
“Please, Wayne. We didn’t want to 
tell you — not this first night — but 
Katie—died five months ago.” 

Even then he didn’t believe it. That 
snub had been too real. “B—but she 
can’t be dead! I saw her! The red 
hair, the trick nose, even that shiny 
green sort of suit she had when I left!” 

Mrs. Ambole’s background sniffling 
jerked to an hysterical sob. Betty bit 
her lip, went to her quickly. “Come on, 
Mom. Wayne didn’t know. You’d bet¬ 
ter come on upstairs a while.” 

Betty led her mother out, talking 
quietly. Wayne turned a bewildered 
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face to Mr. Ambole, then to Betty’s 
Unde Ed, then back to Betty’s father. 
“But— holy cats! I didn’t know. This 
girl—she looked exactly like Katie! 
She was riding in this blue coupe with 
this bald-headed guy and—” 


AyfR. AMBOLE was shaking his 
■LVI hea d. “It couldn’t be, son. We 
didn’t write you”—he hesitated—“in 
the rest camp, but Katie’s sailor got 
out right after the war ended, and we 
had all kinds of excitement and scurry¬ 
ing around here getting ready for the 
wedding. They left for New Orleans 
for their honeymoon. They never got 
there. Their car ran off the road down 
in Mississippi. Betty’s ma ain t over 
it yet—the way it was. What got her 
just now was when you said that about 
Katie’s green suit. Somebody broke 
into the house the day after the funeral 
and took all of Katie’s clothes.” 


“Some morbid skunk!” Uncle Ed 
croaked bitterly. Uncle Ed did the 
farm auctioneering around the country, 
and his voice was like a rip saw on oak 
planking. He rubbed his knee with a 
fat hand—a gesture of amiable apol¬ 
ogy. “Tell you what, Wayne. Betty s 

ma’s liable to need her a while. You 
know my car’s in pretty nice shape I 
keep it nice. I’ve got a little errand up 
in the hills in the morning, but after 
that I’ll let you and Betty take it. You 
can take a ride up to Nashville and see 

a show.” . . . . , 

It wasn’t bad—for a dismissal. And 
after all this, Wayne didn’t suppose 
there’d be anything but excuses and 
apologies with Betty tonight anyway. 

“Okay, Ed, it’s swell of you, he said, 


and meant it. 


/'AUT on the sidewalk, Wayne began 
^ to burn—the way they’d pussy¬ 
footed around him, and that crack of 


the old man’s about the rest camp. 
Maybe he had been laid up a couple 
months with battle fatigue. It didn’t 
mean he was soft in the head. Or did 
it? If that girl he’d seen hadn’t been 
Katie, there was a twin that needed 
checking up on somewhere. 

Wayne’s eyes were fixed on the side¬ 
walk, and he didn’t notice the car right 
away. When he looked up, it was half 
way down the street. 

The blue coupe 1 

He wasn’t going to waste this one. 
He shut his mouth and sprinted. The 
car was loitering along, and those thirty 
mile marches hadn’t gone for nothing. 
At the end of a block and a half, his 
lungs were pumping like a bellows, but 
he’d made it. He grabbed the car door 
and hopped on the running board. 

“Hey, Katie!” he gasped. Is 

that—?” . 

The bald-head’s arm was around the 
girl. Wayne had a glimpse of her face 
—heavily painted, emotionless, intently 
staring — before Baidy jerked her 
toward him. She doubled over into his 
lap, hiding her face. 

“Listen, you!” Wayne began. 1 
fust wanna—” 

A deep bass snarled, “You damn 
meddling punk!” and Baldy’s arm 
streaked for the ledge behind the seat. 

Wayne caught a flash of the heavy 
wrench slashing toward him. He jerked 
away, smashed the back of his head 
hard into the top of the door. And 
that was all. 

D OC ADAMS had begun to gray 
since the war began, but his face 
still held its pleasant pug-nosed humor. 
Wayne was glad to see it. Somebody 
was probing his cerebrum with an ice¬ 
pick. 

“Oof!” He closed his eyes again. 
“What happened?” Doc asked. 
Wayne grimaced. “Fell off a run- 
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ning board.” 

“On the front and back of your head 
at the same time?” 

“Something like that.” Wayne 
opened his eyes again. He was in Doc’s 
office. He really had been out. 

“Who’s a guy with a voice like the 
echo in a tomb?” he asked Doc. “And 
a bald dome—as high and white as the 
Taj Mahal?” 

“Might be Sims,” Doc answered 
dubiously. “H. Hamilton Sims, he calls 
himself. Claims to be an inventor. He 
came to town about a year ago and took 
the old Hawley place out north of the 
Government Preserve. Was he tall, 
bony?” 

“That’s him, I guess.” Wayne sat 
up, wincing. “Whew!” 

“I had to take five stitches up there,” 
Doc put in mildly. 

Wayne felt the bandage. “And I 
had to miss the purple heart!” He 
swung his feet off the leather examina¬ 
tion table and reached unsteadily for 
the floor. His face turned serious. 
“What do you know about Katie Am- 
bole, Doc?” 

“Just what was in the Gazette.” 

“Did Johnson take care of her?” 

“No. Some undertaking parlor down 
where she had the accident.” 

“Could I see the death certificate at 
the Court House?” 

Doc shook his head. “That’d be 
down in the county where the death 
occurred.” 

Wayne turned to the door and said 
slowly, “What would it take to get a 
disinterment — to get a look at the 
body?” 

“Katie’s! ” Doc Adams’ forehead fur¬ 
rowed like a washboard, but he kept 
his questions to himself. “You’d need 
a court order and the consent of the 
family.” 

“Thanks. I may be talking to you.” 

Wayne went home. He needed to lie 


down. Not that it did much good— 
he was still awake at two o’clock. Be¬ 
fore the war he might have shrugged 
the whole thing off, but with that bat¬ 
tle fatigue thing hanging over his head, 
he had to clear it up. Something was 
screwy, and he had to find out whether 
he was it. 

After breakfast he put in a call to 
Betty’s Uncle Ed. “Is that trip of 
yours going to take you up toward the 
dam this morning, Ed?” 

“No. The other way,” Ed’s voice 
grated over the wire. 

“Suppose I could use the car for an 
hour before you go?” 

“Ummm—sure, Wayne. Just so you 
get it back by ten or so.” 

Wayne stopped in to see Betty on 
the way to get the car. She was sorry 
about the tumble he told her he’d had 
last night, and gave him a kiss that 
made up for a lot. 

She had on a thin cotton housedress, 
shapeless but for the form her body 
gave it, but that was enough. Her blue 
eyes were sparkling with plans for the 
trip. 

“We can see a show and—and have 
dinner at that little Italian’s down on the 
river, just like before the war, can’t 
we?” she questioned breathlessly. 

Wayne kissed her again. “Just like 
it—only better,” he promised. 

T TNCLE ED’S light green four-door 
looked as shiny as one of those new 
babies just bouncing off the assembly 
line. Wayne followed the TVA power 
lines up toward the dam and turned into 
the old logging road at the Government 
Forest Preserve. 

The old Hawley place had had its 
sagging stairs shored up, the broken 
windows glazed and a new roof put on. 
It still looked God-awful lonely back 
here in the trees, ten miles from no¬ 
where. 
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Wayne knocked and was glad the 
echo that used to scare the pants off all 
the kids was gone at least. 

H. Hamilton Sims’ bone-sharp shoul¬ 
ders pushed his polished dome half a 
foot above Wayne’s six feet when he 
opened the door. He stood there hold¬ 
ing it, blocking the entrance. “Oh, 
-you!” he rumbled. His voice sounded 
as if it came from the bottom of a well. 
“Didn’t you get enough last night?” 

It was too much like a challenge. 
Wayne put his heel to the door and 
shoved. The violence of it spun H. 
Hamilton back into the room. The door 
clattered into the wall. Wayne walked 
in. “I can give you some of it back if 
you want,” he said thinly. “Mostly, 
though, I’m after information.” 

Sims straightened against a hall table, 
fuming. “You’ll play hell—! ” 

“Look, there’s no use popping a gut 
over it,” Wayne cut him short. “All I 
want to know is who that girl was you 
were driving around last night.” He 
glanced speculatively up the uncarpeted 
hall stairs. Half way up on the landing 
he saw a girl’s alligator shoe. 

Sims was suddenly reasonable. “Not 
that it’s any of your business,” he 
growled, “but there’s nothing I have to 
hide. Her name was Gertrude Burke. 
She’s a cousin of mine. She comes from 
Memphis and she’s gone back home. I 
drove her to the train last night.” 

“Do you make a habit of using a 
wrench on everybody who tries to take 
a look at your ‘cousin’?” Wayne said 
acidly. 

“I make a habit of using a wrench on 
everybody who tries to stick his nose 
into my business.” 

He had a point, Wayne acknowl¬ 
edged. He made a last gesture. “You’re 
sure her name co^dn’t have been 
Katie—?” 

“Did she answer to Katie?” Sims 
asked coldly. “She was Gertrude Burke 


and she lives at 1224 Pine Street, Mem¬ 
phis. Does that satisfy you, or would 
you like to be arrested for housebreak¬ 
ing?” 

It didn’t satisfy him—not with that 
shoe on the stairway. Wayne didn’t 
even know if there was a Pine Street in 
Memphis, but it was something that 
could be checked. 

^S HE pulled away, he noticed a 
power line running into the house, 
and supposed it was natural for an in¬ 
ventor to want to get off in a place like 
this where he’d be left alone. Just the 
same, Sims went down in Wayne’s book 
as a wrong guy. Back on the highway, 
he saw he was late and stepped on the 
gas. 

Uncle Ed was waiting on the curb in 
front of Mr. Ambole’s hardware store. 
He got in as Wayne hopped out, croaked 
an amiable “Be back by noon,” and sped 
off. 

Wayne took a shortcut through the 
store to Betty’s. She was all ready in 
a new dress—a soft blue thing—and 
there wasn’t anything to do but wait. 
With Betty, it was a pleasure. They 
sat in the living room. Wayne rested 
his head on the back of the sofa, then 
on Betty’s shoulder, then in her lap. 
She smoothed his bandage with soft, ti- 
tilating fingers. An hour went by. 

The phone rang. Wayne exploded 
a voiceless “damn,” and Betty went to 
answer it. She said, “Hello. . . . Yes. 
. . . Yes. . . What?” 

Something about her went rigid. 
Wayne sat up. 

“No! Not Uncle Ed! It can’t be! 
It can’t! It . . .” 

She hung up, turned a white mask of 
bewilderment and pain back to him. 
“Uncle Ed—up on the horseshoe curve 
—his car went through the guard-rail. 
H—how can we tell Mother?” 

Wayne got an arm around her, felt 
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the softness of her body trembling 
against him. “Go up to your room,” he 
told her quietly as he could. “I’ll get 
your father.” 

^OMING out of the store, after giv¬ 
ing the news to Mr. Ambole, Wayne 
saw Doc Adams climbing into his car, 
and hailed him. “You’ve heard about 
Ed?” 

“I just got the call,” Doc said cheer¬ 
lessly. He left the car door open. 
“Want to come along?” 

“Well, if I can do anything . . 
Wayne climbed in. 

Out on the highway, Doc said, “What 
was that rigamarole about Katie Am¬ 
bole you were giving me last night?” 

It was beginning to pile up, and 
Wayne thought it might help to spill it. 
“I thought I saw her driving around 
with Sims in that blue coupe of his,” he 
told Doc. “The second time, I wanted 
to see if I was nuts, and hopped on the 
running board. You know the rest bet¬ 
ter than I do. I borrowed Ed’s car this 
morning and drove out to see Sims. He 
had a story about a cousin.” 

“So you think you imagined it?” 

“I don’t know,” Wayne mused. “He 
said she’d gone back to Memphis, but 
there was a girl’s shoe on the stairs.” 

Doc grinned. “Who’d have thought 
it of the old boy! But it’s hardly the 
place a girl would leave her own shoe. 
She’d certainly know if she dropped it 
on a stairway.” 

Wayne considered this. “That’s 
what I thought,” he said finally. “But 
suppose she was being carried up — 
drunk, maybe, or— This is crazy, Doc, 
but somehow—even if she were dead— 
could that have been Katie?” 

Doc looked at him as if he’d been 
discharged on a Section Eight. “It’s 
hardly likely—after six months,” he 
scoffed. 

Two or three cars were pulled up at 


the break in the guard-rail. Ed’s car 
lay at the bottom of a hundred foot 
gully. Half a dozen people were stand¬ 
ing around the body. Wayne and Doc 
skidded down to them. 

Wayne didn’t think it would be very 
pretty, and spent his time looking over 
Ed’s car. It was thoroughly smashed. 
Doc was almost through when he saw 
the little blue scrapings along the inside 
fenders. He bent to examine them. 

“Come on, Wayne,” Doc said behind 
him. “There’s nothing I can do.” 

'Y^T'AYNE stared tight-lipped at the 
road on the way back. 

“Don’t let it get you down,” Doc ad¬ 
vised. 

“It isn’t that,” Wayne said grimly, 
“but that accident of Katie’s was sup¬ 
posed to have happened just like this 
one. I didn’t see Katie’s, but Ed’s in¬ 
side fenders were scratched.” 

“They get that way—rolling down a 
mountain,” Doc commented dryly. 

“Uh-huh. But they don’t pick up 
blue paint.” 

Doc jerked straight. “You mean he 
was side-swiped!—But who’d want to 
do a thing like that to Ed?” 

“No one, that I know of,” Wayne 
said thinly. “But Sims thought 1 was 
in that car.” 

Doc said nothing until they were al¬ 
most back to town. Then he grunted, 
“We better see that fellow.” 

“Uh-huh,” Wayne agreed. “Only— 
Look. There was a guy in my outfit 
went back to his old newspaper job in 
the capital. Stop in town first and I’ll 
put in a call to him. If Sims is the kind 
of guy I think he is, he’s got a record 
somewhere.” 

Wayne put in the call to Nashville. 
The information he got twisted the knot 
in his stomach even tighter. 

He told Doc about it out on the high¬ 
way. “Sims was kicked out of medical 
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school for unethical experimentation in 
’2 9 and did a two-year stretch a couple 
years later for practicing without a 
license.” 

“The son of a coot!” Doc flared. 
“He’s got some talking to do.” 

“He’ll do it,” Wayne muttered. “I 
owe that guy one anyway.” 

''INHERE was no answer at the front 
door, none at the back. Wayne 
used a rock, crawled through a window 
and let Doc in. 

Downstairs was only a bachelor’s 
housekeeping litter. The sitting room 
was furnished with several shelves of 
books on medicine and electronics. The 
downstairs bedroom held an unmade 
bed. 

“Nothing you could hang him for,” 
Wayne remarked wryly. “Let’s see 
what’s upstairs.” 

The master bedroom at the head of 
the stairs was locked. Let’s try it,” 
Wayne said. “The wood’s old. It 
ought to give.” 

It did. The lock sprang open as 
they gave it their shoulders, flinging 
them into the middle of a dim, infinitely 
cluttered room. 

Wayne muffled an exclamation. It 
was the most fantastic set-up he had 
ever seen. Wires, furniture, transform¬ 
ers. The windows were boarded and 
heavily curtained. One chair was made 
entirely of glass. And under a sheet, 
on a bed set next to a low army cot, 
a—body! 

Wayne’s throat was dry. He said, 
“You’re used to it, Doc. You see.” 

Doc peeled the sheet down, then 
pulled it quickly back up again to the 
neck. The body was nude—and it was 
Katie Ambole. 

Wayne stared at the slim neck, the 
red hair, the face he had known, a belt 
of horror tightening around him. The 
forehead was bound tight to the bed 


with a leather strap. The heavy rouge 
was smeared messily, and under it the 
skin glistened dully. 

“Good God!” he heard himself say¬ 
ing. “How did he—?” He was whis¬ 
pering. He didn’t know why. 

Doc Adams reached out slowly, 
scraped a fingernail across Katie’s fore¬ 
head, smelled it, rolled something be¬ 
tween his fingers. “Wax. Bee’s wax, 
I think,” he said hollowly. 

“It would keep her? Five months!” 
Doc nodded mechanically. “It did. 
And pretty well.” 

Wayne felt a sense of suffocation. 
His hand swept the room wildly. “B— 
but what is all this?” 

Doc spoke slowly, as if probing a fog 
of bewilderment: “The glass chair 
might be used in applying static elec¬ 
tricity. The treatment is used some¬ 
times to regulate bodily functions. It 
can even simulate a few of the life proc¬ 
esses in a dead muscle. The bed’s the 
kind used in electric shock treatments. 
You know—insanity cases. The shock 
causes a change in the metabolism in 
the brain. But to think it could be used 
in anabolism—in building up molecules 
in a dead . . .!” 

Wayne cut in impatiently. “There’s 
got to be something else around here, 
Doc! Something that’ll tell us what 
it’s all about!” 

ILTE FOUND a light switch and 
clicked it on. A desk, neatly 
stacked with papers, crowded one cor¬ 
ner. Doc shook off his lethargy, crossed 
to the desk chair and sat down. He 
thumbed through a notebook marked 
“Case Histories” and stopped suddenly. 
Wayne read over his shoulder. 

Dec. 3. Experimental trip to fa¬ 
miliar haunts. An interesting in¬ 
terruption proving the success of 
the physical preservation. Negov- 
ski certainly never thought of pre- 
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serving this situational continuity 
any more than he thought of main¬ 
taining essential nerve function by 
electrical stimulus. But interrup¬ 
tions such as today’s may be dan¬ 
gerous. Revivification had better 
begin soon. 

“Who’s Negovski?” Wayne ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Vladimir Negovski. A director of 
the Institute of Experimental Medicine 
in Moscow,” Doc explained. “He’s ex¬ 
perimented successfully in bringing 
dogs back to life.” 

“After they’re actually dead?" 

“Yes. After a few minutes’ death— 
four or five,” Doc said. “Nerve and 
brain tissue begins to deteriorate after 
that. He even had some success with 
Red Army soldiers. He restores blood 
pressure with forced blood injections.” 

Doc turned the page. A single sen¬ 
tence ended the notes for the day: 

All that is needed is the consanguine¬ 
ous blood. 

It hit Wayne like an atomic bomb. 
“Consanguineous! Doesn’t that mean 
—?” 

Doc tore out of the chair. “Of the 
same blood line! It means he’s after 
—Betty!” 

Wayne heard the last as he was 
breaking out of the room. He skidded 
to a stop at the head of the stairs. Doc 
bolted into him. 

“No! He’s likely to come back,” 
Wayne flashed. “Give me the keys. 
You stay here.” 

He grabbed the car keys from Doc’s 
fumbling fingers and pounded down the 
stairs and out around the corner of 
the house— 

j_TE ALMOST tore himself out of his 
A shoes trying to keep from ram¬ 
ming into the double-barreled shotgun 
in Sims’ hands. Up there in that board¬ 
ed room they hadn’t heard Sims drive 


up! 

Wayne’s first glance was for the 
coupe. He recognized the soft spray 
of brown hair lying motionless on the 
back of the seat. “You filthy skunk!” 
Wayne blazed. “If you’ve harmed 
her—!” 

Sims’ eyebrows fliped up in surprise. 
“So it wasn’t you on the horseshoe!” 
The shotgun waved menacingly. “Well, 
you’re here. Get on over there.” 

Wayne was already on his way. 
Betty lay limp, perfectly motionless in 
the car. Her eyes were bright with 
life, but mute, remote. Wayne grasped 
her hand. It was warm. “Betty! 
Betty!” 

He started to whirl. “What’ve you 
done to—?” The shotgun jabbed into 
his back with a viciousness that knocked 
loose a couple of ribs. 

“Pick her up,” Sims’ deep bass or¬ 
dered coldly. 

There didn’t seem much choice. 
Wayne lifted Betty out of the car. She 
was completely, utterly limp in his arms. 

“You know where to go,” Sims told 
him. 

Wayne started for the house. Half 
way to the door, Doc Adams popped 
out. “Wayne, did I hear—?” He 
pulled up, paling. 

“I thought we’d meet when I saw 
your car,” Sims intoned. 

Wayne cut in blindly. “Doc— 
what’s wrong with Betty? What’s he 
done to her?” 

The shotgun went to work on his ribs 
again. “It won’t make any difference 
to you,” Sims growled. “Get going.” 

On the stairs going up, Doc said, “It 
acts like curare. It’s used in controlled 
doses in that shock treatment I was tell¬ 
ing you about. It’ll wear off quickly if 
that’s what it is.” 

Sims followed them into the room. 
“All right, lift the body down on the 
cot,” he instructed Doc. “The sister 
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goes on the bed, of course, so the blood 
can drain down. We can get started 
as soon as the curare wears off. You 
seen to know all about it. Would you 
like to make the carotidal incision?” 

“You haven’t a prayer, Sims,” Doc 
pleaded. “Why don’t you give it up?” 

Sims’ indignation seemed real. “After 
I’ve come this far! After I’ve devel¬ 
oped techniques that will go beyond 
Negovski’s? My one chance for vin¬ 
dication is in the success of this experi¬ 
ment!” he fumed. “And you don’t 
suppose I’m going to take any chance 
of its failing?” 

“But you know it’s impossible after 
the central nervous system has deteri¬ 
orated!” Doc protested. 

“Ah, but in this case it hadn’t!” 
Sims emitted a titter of satisfaction. 
“Katie, as you call her, was alive when 
I got her.” 

AXfAYNE felt a cold drain of blood 
from his face. With Betty’s 
warm, close-held body in his arms, he 
had a hard time believing that the emo¬ 
tionless, clay-cold eyes which held his 
gaze were the eyes of a man at all. 

“The red-head they found in her 
place had her face arranged so that 
identification would be unpleasant if 
not altogether impossible,” Sims elab¬ 
orated. “Auto accident, you see. Very 
simple.” His tone sharpened. “Are 
you going to lift that body down or 
not?” 

Wayne could see only a thread of 
movement in Doc’s face—a temple ar¬ 
tery beating in slow tension. Then 
Doc shrugged, lifted Katie’s body down 
on the cot, and turned out of Wayne’s 
way, across toward the glass chair. 
“You win,” he muttered. “Only— I’d 
be glad to have that shotgun blast my 
face open if there was a chance to save 
Betty.” 

Wayne got his words—then, sear¬ 


ingly, his meaning. He hated this, but 
it was either Doc alone or Doc and 
Betty and himself together. The cot 
stood between him and the bed. He 
flashed a glance toward Doc, set his 
feet and heaved Betty toward the bed 
with a prayer. 

Doc jumped. So did the shotgun. It 
blasted like thunder through the room. 
Wayne saw Doc spin crazily. Sims 
didn’t have time to swing the gun muz¬ 
zle around, but he had a full bag of 
tricks. He side stepped as Wayne 
came in and smashed the butt into 
Wayne’s stomach. Wayne crumpled 
over it and slammed into the glass chair. 

Some of Sims’ slugs had damaged the 
chair. Wayne finished the job. He 
lay there in the shattered glass for a 
minute, fighting for breath. One leg 
was badly cut. 

“Get up,” Sims ordered icily. 

Wayne struggled to his feet, not quite 
sure why. The side of Doc’s shirt was 
crimsoning slowly. Wayne looked at 
Betty. Her eyes were fixed on him, 
still, but alive and pleading, as if from 
another world. 

“What type blood do you have?” 
Sims demanded in a voice that had the 
gelid quality of slime. 

“What?” 

“You heard me,” Sims said. “You 
were in the army. You know your 
blood type. I may need more blood 
than the sister has. You’ll do, if it’s 
the right type.” 

Something snapped. Afterwards 
Wayne thought it was the indifference of 
the man, the fish-cold inhumanity. He 
leaped blindly, launching out from the 
cut leg. 

He felt the leg give under him almost 
before he started. He was writing the 
whole thing off when the shotgun blast¬ 
ed deafeningly over him, inches from 
his head. 

Sims had reversed the gun and raised 
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the heavy butt almost before Wayne 
hit the floor. Wayne rolled, grimacing 
as the gun butt fouled off his shoulder, 
and felt his arm go numb. When he 
came to a stop, he was back in the lit¬ 
ter of the glass chair. 

Sims had the gun butt up again, com¬ 
ing on. “Fool!” he growled. “Where 
you going to roll now?” 

There was no place. Wayne felt too 
tired to roll if there had been. His hand 
closed on a jagged shard from the glass 
chair, and he slewed his feet around into 
Sims’ ankles as the gun came down. 

The butt banged into the floor beside 
him, and Sims came tumbling after. 
Wayne jabbed the sharp splinter sav¬ 
agely up into Sims’ belly. Sims smashed 
down on it. The blood came hot and 
messy on his hand before Wayne could 
drag it out from under. 

It would have been nice just to lie 
back and go to sleep, but he heard a 
soft groan from Doc. Wayne crawled 
over to him, turned him on his back. 
Doc’s shirt would have stopped a train. 

“How bad is it, Doc?” 

Doc managed a twisted grin. “Been 
thinking I ought to take some of the 
fat off these ribs,” he breathed. “But 
you better get Betty and me to the hos¬ 
pital.” 

He closed his eyes. He was out. 

r pHE little blonde nurse was nice. 

Wayne thought she might have 


seemed very nice if Betty hadn’t been 
standing there beside him. She cranked 
the back-rest on Doc’s bed up a way, 
said, “Five minutes, now,” and left 
them. 

Doc looked professionally at Betty. 
“The curare wore off all right?” 

Betty’s hand tightened in Wayne’s. 
“It was horrible.” She shuddered. “Un¬ 
able to move, knowing what was going 
on all the time.” 

“What did he use—a hypodermic?” 

“It was just a scratch,” Betty said. 
“He told me Wayne wanted to see me, 
and when I got in the car he scratched 
me with it.” 

“That’s all it would take,” Doc said. 

“How about that Negovski stuff?” 
Wayne asked. “It sounds like some¬ 
thing out of Frankenstein.” 

Doc grinned. “No, Negovski’s ex¬ 
periments are valuable contributions to 
physiology.” 

“Did Sims have a chance, then, or 
was he crazy?” 

“He was certainly unethical,” Doc 
granted. 

“But was he crazy?” Wayne insisted. 

Doc was staring dreamily at the ceil¬ 
ing. “For trying to restore life—the 
hope of every medical man?” He 
turned his head on the pillow and looked 
at Betty. Then he smiled. 

“Yes,” he said. “He was crazy, all 
right.” 

THE END 


DEATH BY COINCIDENCE 


A SLEEK black Cadillac cruised down a 
Long Island road. There was nothing 
unusual about its occupants, an attrac¬ 
tive matron and her chauffeur. But suddenly 
the tinkle of glass was heard, and the woman 
slumped in her seat, dead. A bullet had pierced 
the windshield and her heart. 

The police were puzzled when they were called 
to the scene. The bullet might have come from 
anywhere—and nowhere! The chauffeur could 
give no information; to his knowledge her life had 
not been threatened, and she had no enemies. 
There was no one who might want to kill her. 


Mrs. Adeline Bakelaar was dead, and her killer 
had left no traces. The place where he had laid in 
wait for the car could not be determined because 
there were no strange footprints or articles of 
clothing in the vicinity. There was no gun. 

After removal the fatal bullet was given a 
thorough inspection. And then a statement was 
made public by Lieut. Col. George Logan dis¬ 
pelling the mysterious notions which had sur¬ 
rounded this strange death for so many weeks. 
The commander of the Suffolk County Army Air 
Field said the bullet was fired in practice shooting 
by an army plane and had ricocheted. 




I T WAS dark inside the cramped 
space of the telephone booth, and 
hot. The kid, Danny Garrett, tried 
to stretch out his legs. His muscles 
ached from sitting in the same posi¬ 
tion so long. 


Because Danny had been sitting 
there in the small booth for an hour, 
and the day was hot, and besides he 
was an alert youth who liked activity. 
Nevertheless, he stuck it out—because 
he was waiting for a telephone call 
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from a killer! 

The stuffy phone booth was in Grand 
Central Station—and the murderer 
was gosh knows where! 

But the kid had a hunch. That’s 
why he remained there patiently, per¬ 
spiration streaming down his freckled 
face, his bright blue eyes bright and 
thoughtful. And he thought of the 
stunt the wily murderer had been us¬ 
ing. 

Two weeks ago today the man had 
called Centre Street headquarters, ask¬ 
ing especially for Danny Garrett. Over 
the wire, the man’s voice had said: 

“Kid, guess what?” 

Danny, curious, had replied, “Well, 
what?” 

“A rat’s gonna die tonight, kid. 
Thought you might like to know, you 
being Danny Garrett, the kid detec¬ 
tive.” The man laughed on the line. 
“Ha! Well, you just try to figure this 
one out!” 

Then the man had abruptly hung 
up. 

Later, that same night, the police— 
called in by a terrified servant—-had 
found wealthy Ambrose Pierson dead 
at his study desk. Pierson was a man 
of fifty or so, had been in excellent 
health, and in no financial difficulties. 
And there he sat at his desk—dead. No 
gun, no signs of a struggle, no blunt 
instrument—nothing at all! 

The police were still puzzled by an 
aggravating question: How had Am¬ 
brose Pierson died? 

And a week ago tonight, at exactly 
the same time, had come the second 
call from this same man of the leering, 
gloating voice. The second time he 
had asked for Mike Ryan, one of the 
kid’s detective friends down at head¬ 
quarters. 

Again someone had died strangely. 
This time, it was Anthony Busch, mil¬ 
lionaire stock broker, found dead at a 


writing desk in his own home. Again 
there had been no trace of anything 
that could have killed the man—or by 
which he could have killed himself. 

It was quite a mystery. 

One thing, however, was certain. 
Both mysterious phone calls had been 
traced to booths in Grand Central Sta¬ 
tion. And though the strange caller 
had named no particular victims in his 
calls, two well-known men had died 
suddenly—on the nights the man had 
phoned. 

'M'OW it was exactly a week later. 

The first two deaths—and calls— 
had been exactly a week apart. Would 
the man call again tonight? Would he 
make his call from Grand Central? 

Well, Danny knew from experience, 
crooks and killers are men of habit. 
Having called twice from the big rail¬ 
road terminal, the fellow would more 
than likely do the same again—provided 
someone else was to die. 

And now the kid was awaiting that 
call, his lean young jaw set grimly, pur¬ 
posefully. The taunt of the strange 
caller burned in his mind. He had made 
fun at Danny’s record with the police 
department—a record of which the kid 
was mighty proud. Because, for sev¬ 
eral years now, he had been working 
with two well-known detectives down at 
headquarters. 

Once he had spent long hours every 
day shining shoes down there around 
Centre Street. He still vividly recalled 
that day he had picked up a clue that 
had helped the police bag a criminal. 
It was thus he had met Mike Ryan and 
Slug O’Donnel, his two detective 
friends. 

There had followed other cases, other 
crimes in which Danny Garrett had 
shown an uncanny ability for spotting 
clues and crooks. As a result of suc¬ 
cessfully trailing a wealthy man’s kid- 
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napped son, Danny had been given an 
honorary police detective’s shield by 
the commissioner himself. 

No wonder he was burned up about 
that taunt the unknown had made over 
the phone. It explained Danny’s pre¬ 
sence here now, sweating it out, waiting, 
wondering if there would be another 
call tonight. 

The kid, after a lot of persuasion, had 
made arrangements with the desk ser¬ 
geant down at headquarters. The plan 
was this: If anyone called Danny at 
headquarters tonight, the information 
was to be immediately relayed to the 
kid here in the booth. If headquarters 
was able to trace the call, that informa¬ 
tion would also be relayed to the kid. 
Danny had called the desk man from 
this booth and given him the number. 
And now he was waiting . . . 

He guessed it was a useless vigil. 
Already it was long past the usual time 
for the informer to make his call. The 
mystery, probably, would have to be 
marked as unsolved— 

The telephone in Danny’s booth 
rang. He jumped. Then his perspir¬ 
ing hand grabbed the receiver from the 
hook and he said quickly: “Yes?” 

“Danny?” 

“Uh-huh.” 

The voice of the desk sergeant spoke 
hurriedly. “That call just came through, 
kid. In fact, the guy’s on the line now. 
We’re sending Ryan and O’Donnel 
right out—” 

“You’ve traced it?” Danny asked 
excitedly. 

“Booth number thirteen on the upper 
level, there at Grand Central. It’s a 
row of booths near the men’s smoking 
room. We have a chart here—” 

Danny said, “Thanks! ” and hung up 
the receiver. He rushed out of the 
booth with a trembling sensation in his 
chest. 

Upper level! He pushed through the 


crowds to a stairway, reached the next 
level, worked his way across the busy 
concourse toward the men’s waiting 
room. Danny had used a booth down 
in a corner of the lower level because 
it was less conspicuous. Upstairs, some¬ 
one might have complained about him 
occupying a booth so long. 

FRANNY covered the distance in 
about two minutes. He was just 
entering one Side of the smoking room 
as a short stockily built man with dark 
features emerged from one of a row of 
telephone booths and disappeared 
through a passageway across the room. 

It was necessary for the kid to delay 
long enough to check the booth number. 

Thirteen! 

It must be the man! Certainly no 
other person would have had time to 
make a call from the same booth! 

Danny whirled and hurried toward 
the exit through which the man disap¬ 
peared. 

The trail led back to the main con¬ 
course. Ahead, visible in a moving sea 
of women’s bright hats, service men’s 
caps and men’s Panama’s, he caught 
a glimpse of the chunky man with the 
dark features. The fellow was prac¬ 
tically elbowing people out of his way 
and moving quickly—too rapidly for 
a person on ordinary business. He car¬ 
ried no handbag, so it didn’t seem he 
was rushing to catch a train either. 

Danny jumped ahead, his lithe figure 
slipping through the crowds. Across 
the concourse he saw the man moving 
toward a lighted entrance doorway that 
led to a train about ready to depart. 
The illuminated sign board beside the 
gates showed that a Chicago limited 
was due to leave any minute. 

The kid thought he heard the gate- 
man yell something at a passenger who 
had slipped through without showing 
his ticket. The gateman was trying to 
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peer over the heads of the dozens of 
people waiting to enter the ramp. Danny 
took advantage of the moment and 
slithered past the gateman without 
being spotted. 

As the kid started down the ramp to 
the train platform, his gaze intent on 
the figure ahead—the stocky man wore 
a black hat that stood out plainly—he 
thought he saw the fellow glance over 
his shoulder for an instant. It seemed 
to Danny that the man’s eyes were 
glued on him during that quick, sharp 
look. The kid wished there were a cop 
somewhere around. But there was no 
time to delay. He’d lose his quarry. 

The limited was ready to depart. The 
last-minute rush and excitement was 
taking place as passengers boarded the 
train. The kid saw the dark-haired 
man disappear into a vestibule door¬ 
way several cars ahead. Danny swung 
into a vestibule directly beside him. He 
found himself in a streamlined coach 
and started wriggling past people with 
handbags in the aisle-way. 

He was halfway through the long 
coach when he heard the hiss of air as 
the conductor gave the signal to start. 
The train was already moving when the 
kid reached the next vestibule. Tensely 
he hurried into the car ahead, stared 
down its length. The man in the black 
hat was nowhere in sight. Surely if he 
had continued into this coach Danny 
would have seen him. 

So the kid leaped back to the vesti¬ 
bule, gave a sigh of relief when he saw 
that the door had not yet been closed 
to the station platform. He jumped 
off the moving train, gazed back and 
forth along the length of the platform. 

It was deserted. A puzzled frown 
crossed Danny’s brow—and as swiftly 
disappeared. He figured the ruse! The 
man must have opened a door on the 
opposite of one of the vestibules and 
dropped to the tracks on the far side 


of the moving train! 

^LREADY the last car of the limited 
v had passed Danny Garrett. Im¬ 
mediately the kid dropped down to the 
tracks, crossed over to the next section. 
There were two or three rows of des¬ 
erted tracks. He saw a blurry figure 
speeding into the gloomy vagueness 
of the underground maze of tracks that 
led under Park Avenue. The kid went 
bounding that way. 

There was danger here, he knew, for 
each platform track led into one of the 
main lines out of the terminal. Other 
departing or incoming trains might be 
switched over to the main line at any 
moment. The kid kept his eyes alert. 

It seemed he was gaining on the shad¬ 
owy form ahead. He couldn’t lose his 
quarry now. What would he tell Mike 
Ryan or Slug O’Donnel if he let this 
fellow give him the slip? 

Tunnel walls crowded in close on 
either side of the rails now. The only 
light came from the red, yellow or 
green signals set in the blocks at inter¬ 
vals. The lights cast eerie reflections 
along the shining rails, but did help to 
show the way. The kid kept running, 
trailing the sound of other running steps 
somewhere ahead. 

Then, suddenly he realized that he 
didn’t hear any sound at all. He slowed, 
ears sharp for the slightest sound. 

A muffled rumbling sound reached 
him, grew quickly louder in his ears. 
It was a train passing beyond a wall that 
now separated one pair of tracks from 
another. The tunnel reverberated with 
sound for a few moments, then the 
noise quickly died. 

Danny was still waiting, stockstill. 

And, his blood running cold, he 
sensed the trap. 

Built into the solid concrete walls 
were foot-deep indentations where 
track-walkers could safely stand when 
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a train passed. It was from one of 
these niches that the figure came hurt¬ 
ling at the kid. 

Danny tried a dodge, but the man hit 
him and sent the kid in a sprawl. The 
fellow moved with blurred speed, his 
face almost evil-looking in the weird 
green cast by a signal light. 

The kid scrambled out of the way, at 
the same time mindful of the deadly 
third rail. He was more fearful of 
electrocution than the man’s swinging 
fists. 

One of those fists caught the kid in 
the shoulder and sent him off balance 
again. As he fell, he locked his strong 
young arms around the man’s stocky 
legs. Keeping his head ducked low, 
hanging on, he managed to work his 
way to his feet again. Then his own 
hard fists were swinging. The kid knew 
how to scrap. Years of earning his liv¬ 
ing as a shoeshine kid in Manhattan 
had taught him how to box. 

He got a glimpse of the assailant’s 
face—of pale, strange eyes that were in 
contrast to the dark features, of a face 
that seemed to be twisted by a small 
S scar near the corner of the mouth. 

Then the man used the lead-loaded 
sap. Danny saw the weapon just in 
time to jerk his head sideways. The 
blow caught him alongside the fore¬ 
head. Luckily, he did not receive full 
impact of the swing, and it glanced off. 
Nevertheless, he went down. 

He fell, and the green signal light 
became multi-colored before him, with 
splatches of darkness cast in between. 
He was losing consciousness. 

The man drew back, gave a satisfied 
grunt as he saw the kid collapse. He 
figured the sap had crushed Danny’s 
skull. Chuckling, he started back to¬ 
ward the terminal again. 

/'XNLY intense fear of an approach¬ 
ing train kept Danny Garrett from 


passing out. Shaking his head, he 
climbed slowly to his feet. He stood 
swaying, concentrating with all his 
might against the sleepiness, the desire 
to give up for just a few moments. 

Yet, throbbing somewhere deep in 
his mind was the thought that the per¬ 
son from Booth 13 must surely be con¬ 
nected with the deaths of those two 
wealthy men. Otherwise, why had the 
man been so anxious to escape? Of 
course, the police had nothing definite 
yet, but just the same . . . 

The kid heard a murmuring sound, 
quickly growing louder. 

He took one frantic look. He saw 
the light down the tunnel. A train! 
Already the headlight was bright upon 
him, and there came a sharp blast from 
the motorman’s air whistle. 

Danny stared around, saw the set¬ 
back in the tunnel wall and leaped that 
way. He was hardly pressed back 
into the foot-deep opening when the 
first car went rocketing past him. Dust 
from the underground roadbed kicked 
up around him. Air rushed past him. 
There was a blur of window lights from 
the train. 

Then the train was past, the rumble 
swiftly dying into silence. He gave a 
slight shudder as he stepped down to 
the tracks again. 

Naturally his quarry had made good 
his escape by now. There was nothing 
to do but return to the big station. . . . 

People glanced at the kid, Danny, as 
he walked through the huge terminal. 
He was covered with dust. There was 
a welt on his forehead, and some blood. 
But he hardly saw them, for there was 
a thought tugging at his mind as he 
headed for a drug store on Forty-second 
Street. He had a clerk patch up the 
bump on his head, went outside, located 
a cab and climbed in. “Centre Street 
police headquarters,” he said. 

The driver gave him a puzzled look, 
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shrugged his shoulders and started the 
hack downtown. 

That dark face, Danny thought, and 
the odd little scar at the corner of the 
mouth. A couple years ago Mike Ryan 
had gathered the evidence that sent a 
criminal upstate to Sing Sing for a ten 
year stretch. Willie Davis! That was 
the name. He remembered Mike often 
talking about it, especially again a few 
weeks ago when they had paroled Willie 
Davis. Some change in the law had 
made the criminal eligible for parole 
after serving only two-years, and Mike 
had grumbled plenty about it! 

Willie Davis! And two well-known 
men who had died strangely in the past 
two weeks! No wonder Ambros Pier¬ 
son and Anthony Busch were dead. 
Danny had thoroughly reviewed the 
case in the police files after hearing 
Mike talk so much about Willie Davis. 
And the kid had an-amazing memory 
for names and details. He recalled now 
that the two dead men had been wit¬ 
nesses against Willie Davis at the time 
of his trial! 

And there was a third man, also a 
New Yorker . . . Danny searched his 
brain for the name. Then he had it. 
James J. Turner! 

T^IFTEEN minutes later, at police 
A headquarters, the kid was turning 
the detective bureau upside-down look¬ 
ing for Mike Ryan. 

Someone told him, “Kid, when we 
got that call from a Grand Central 
phone booth, Ryan and Slub O’Donnel 
rushed right up there. They were more 
interested in finding you, after hearing 
you had jumped the gun on them and 
were already up there.” 

The two headquarters dicks arrived 
while Danny was still talking to a 
sergeant. 

“What happened to you, Danny?” 
big Mike Ryan wanted to know, seeing 


him. “You all right?” 

Behind Ryan’s heavy, red-faced fig¬ 
ure was skinny Slug O’Donnel. He was 
as thin as a straw, and tall. “Don’t tell 
me you’ve been in a fist fight!” said 
Slug. “You’re getting too old for that 
sort of—” 

The kid said sharply, “I almost 
grabbed Willie Davis for you.” 

Mike Ryan took the cigar out of his 
mouth. His derby was already pushed 
to the back of his head. Frowning, he 
said, “Willie Davis? Yeah, he was 
paroled recently, that crook. But I 
don’t see what that has to do with—” 

“He’s the one,” said Danny, “who 
has been calling headquarters the past 
couple weeks. I’ll bet you he’s mixed 
up in those deaths of Busch and Pier¬ 
son. You see, there was a third man— 
James J. Turner. All three of them 
were witnesses against Willie Davis. 
Maybe this Mr. Turner is in danger—” 

The kid didn’t have to say anymore. 
Slug had grabbed Ryan’s muscular 
arm. Ryan returned the detective’s 
knowing nod, said: 

“The kid’s hit it right on the nose!” 
“Meaning?” prodded Danny. 

“James J. Turner was found dead at 
his home twenty minutes ago,” said 
Slug O’Donnel. 

r jpHE kid’s blue eyes had narrowed 
A thoughtfully. He said slowly, “Then 
. . . that changes the whole picture.” 

It was Mike Ryan who picked up 
his meaning. “Yeah,” he agreed. “Wil¬ 
lie Davis couldn’t have killed James J. 
Turner twenty minutes . . . even an 
hour ago, and been up there at Grand 
Central too.” 

“Unless,” said Danny, “it was a sort 
of delayed death.” 

“It’s a funny thing,” Slug O’Donnel 
was saying. “There was no indication 
of a struggle or anything with these 
three deaths. I just checked on Turner’s 
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as Mike and I came in. Some of the 
boys are up there now. Yet Willie 
Davis must be connected with them 
somehow.” 

“Naturally!” Danny exclaimed. 

Mike Ryan had started out of the 
room. “Let’s check on something,” he 
suggested. 

He led the way to the bureau of rec¬ 
ords and soon they were going through 
the file on Willie Davis. Ryan jotted 
down a Sixth Avenue address. He told 
them, “That’s his last known address 
before he was sent upriver. A crook 
usually returns to his old haunts. Only, 
this time, I don’t think he will.” 

Danny asked, “Why not?” 

“I happen to recall 
Sixth Avenue building 
condemned. It’s being t 

Slug O’Donnel said, 
a room somewheres in the 
borhood though.” 

Ryan nodded. “Yeah. 

Parole Board will have some kind of 
record. We’ll have to wait until morn¬ 
ing to check them.” He 
his derby, reached for a 
“Meanwhile, let’s take a look in at this 
James J. Turner place. Might pick up 
something.” 

Danny, against their 
ed on trailing along. 

It was in the Sixties, 

Turner had been a su< 
contractor, and they 1< 
family was now out west at a dude 
ranch. They found some print men 
and a photographer there. Also the 
medical examiner. It was in the li¬ 
brary of an exclusive old 
made over into a mo< 
able home. 

Turner had died with< 
trace of violence on his 
a big man, and apparently had been in 
good health. They had Turner in a 
wire basket ready to take him out. 
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^HE quiet, unobtrusive little medi¬ 
cal examiner pointed to a huge wal¬ 
nut desk and explained, “He was sitting 
right there, as though he had been do¬ 
ing some personal work—maybe writ¬ 
ing letters or something.” 

“Could he have taken poison?” Ryan 
wanted to know. 

The M.E. shrugged. “There was no 
bottle or drinking glass here to indicate 
it. But we’ll perform an autopsy just 
to be sure.” 

Ryan was looking over the desk top. 
“Where’s the letters he was writing?” 

A precinct man explained, “The 
house servant, a Chinese boy, says Tur¬ 
ner gave him a letter to mail earlier this 
evening. When he got back, he found 
Turner here at the desk—dead. They 
got the house boy over at the station 
house now questioning him.” 

“Think he was telling the truth?” 
Ryan asked. 

“I’m positive,” said the cop. “I know 
the kid.” 

Danny, listening to the conversation, 
was poking around the room unnoticed 
by the others. 

He started rummaging through a 
waste-paper basket. He examined 
every scrap of paper piece by piece. 
Then he came across the partially torn 
piece of carbon paper. 

The carbon had been used once, and 
as Danny held it up to the light, reading 
through it, he saw that it was part of a 
brief, terse letter. The note started 
with: 

Dear Sir: 

If you think I’ll meet your demand 
for a cash payment of five thousand 
dollars, you’re sadly mistaken. In spite 
of your threat, on receipt of any further 
letters from you I shall report you to 
the police. Also, 1 — 

That was all. The remaining part 


of the carbon was torn away. Danny 
searched through the basket for the 
duplicate copy of the letter, but appar¬ 
ently Turner had destroyed it. Per¬ 
haps he had been afraid to take the 
matter to the police. He had over¬ 
looked the carbon paper, however. 

Beside the kid, big Mike Ryan asked, 
“What is it?” indicating the sheet of 
carbon. 

Danny showed it to him, said, “May¬ 
be Willie Davis was demanding money 
from all three of those men. Crooks 
sometimes hold it in for people who 
help send them to prison, and Turner 
and the others were witnesses against 
him—” 

Mike nodded. Slug O’Donnel had 
joined them and was listening. Slug 
remarked, “Sure, an’ when the guys 
didn’t come through with cash, Willie 
Davis knocked them off before they 
squawked.” 

Mike snorted. “Yeah! He gave’em 
the evil eye and they dropped dead!” 

Mike Ryan put the carbon paper, 
folded carefully, into his coat pocket. 
He said, “We’ll go down and talk to 
that house boy.” 

But they learned little further at the 
neighborhood precinct house. The 
servant told them simply that Turner 
had given him a letter to post, and on 
his return he had found his employer 
dead. Had Turner been worried about 
something? Well . . . yes, he had 
seemed visibly upset about something. 
No, there had been no strangers calling 
at the residence. 

Ryan said, “I guess now we wait 
until the medical examiner finishes that 
autopsy. Kid, we’d better run you 
home so you can get to bed.” 

Danny didn’t see them again until 
early next morning at headquarters. 

D YAN was already there ahead of 
AV him. He was just leaving for the 
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morgue at Bellevue when the kid hur¬ 
ried in. “Slug’s over there now,” he 
told Danny. “They’ve got a report 
for us.” 

They rode over in a police coupe. 

An assistant to the medical examiner 
told them, “It was poison, all right. In 
the stomach for about twenty-four 
hours or less. It was some form of 
curare, but didn’t work too fast.” 

Slug added, “I’ve got an order to 
have the bodies of those other two vic¬ 
tims exhumed and examined.” 

“Good!” said Ryan. Then, grimly, 
“I guess it was Willie Davis did it. 
Just how, I don’t know. The thing is, 
we’ve got to catch up with that guy!” 

They went to the Parole Board office, 
learned that Willie Davis was living in 
a room on Seventeenth Street near 
Sixth Avenue. Mike Ryan lost no time 
driving to the address. Danny was 
squeezed in the seat between his two 
partners. 

And they learned that Willie Davis 
had moved hurriedly—for parts un¬ 
known. 

“Well,” said Mike Ryan, “we’ll have 
to wait until he’s picked up. There’s a 
general order out for him now.” 

Slug said, “I guess that’s about all we 
can do.” 

They had left the house and were 
climbing into the police car again. 
Danny stood back. “I guess I’ll run 
along,” he told them. “I have a couple 
things to do.” 

Mike’s big hand rested a moment on 
the kid’s shoulder. “All right, Danny. 
We’ll let you know soon as we hear 
anything.” 

Danny watched them drive off. Then 
his jaw set in determination and he 
swung off down the street, as though 
intent on ,a purpose. 

And he was. 

He was thinking of a letter that must 
have demanded an answer. He headed 
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for the neighborhood post office just 
west of Seventh Evenue on Eighteenth 
Street. Soon he was talking to a postal 
clerk. The man listened, then said, 
“Yes, that would supercede all previous 
orders and take effect immediately.” 

Danny filled in a card, dropped it in 
a mail chute and left. Having nothing 
further to do, he went home. 

AT FIVE that afternoon—he had 
fallen asleep right after lunch—he 
got up and hurried down into the vesti¬ 
bule to look in his mail box. There was a 
letter and two true detective magazines. 
The kid took one look at the letter and 
his eyes sharpened. 

Typewritten, the envelope contained 
two creases across its front—as though 
it might have been folded within a 
previous envelope. 

The letter had been sent to one Willie 
Davis, at a West Seventeenth Street 
number. And a letter-carrier had 
marked across its front: “moved—left 
no address.” But that had been 
crossed out and the kid’s name and ad¬ 
dress were the latest information given 
on the envelope. 

Danny hurried back into the hallway 
and used the pay phone located on the 
wall. He called the medical examiner’s 
office and managed to catch an assistant 
whom he knew down there. Often the 
kid went over there with his two detec¬ 
tive partners. “I’ll be right down,” he 
said excitedly. “Don’t leave yet. This 
might be terribly important.” 

The thin young man with horn¬ 
rimmed glasses was waiting for him in 
the office that adjoined the small lab¬ 
oratory. Danny took out the envelope 
and said warningly, “Careful, now! I 
want you to see if you can find any¬ 
thing at all on it.” 

“Like what?” the assistant asked, 
puzzled. 

“Poison, maybe!” said Danny. 


“Look, if you wanted to poison some¬ 
one, why couldn’t you place the poison 
there where the person would lick the 
envelope as he sealed it?” 

“Hmm,” mused the man. “Not a 
bad idea. But who would want to 
poison himself?” 

“No one, of course.” The kid’s eyes 
were bright as he explained. “This is— 
or was — a stamped, return envelope 
sent to James J. Turner. Turner used 
the envelope to mail a letter last 
night—and then he died, from poison! 
You own lab test shows that—” 

The assistant nodded quickly. 
“That’s right. It was a form of poison 
that might have acted anytime within 
twenty-four hours—” He took the en¬ 
velope. “Just a minute!” 

The kid followed him into the labora¬ 
tory. 

Then he waited patiently while the 
man made various tests. Sometime later 
the medical examiner’s assistant gave 
a sharp exclamation and turned to 
Danny. 

“It’s the same type of poison that 
was in Turner’s stomach!” He indi¬ 
cated Willie Davis’ name on the en¬ 
velope. “Slug O’Donnel was telling me 
about that guy. Have they picked him 
up?” 

The kid shook his head. “He moved 
and left no address.” He was already 
moving toward the door. “But I’ve got 
an idea. All those criminals have cer¬ 
tain traits. Maybe Willie Davis will 
run true to form!” 

Without further explanation, he 
dashed out. 

''jpHE kid kept his vigil until the post 
office closed that evening. Then he 
was back again first thing in the morn¬ 
ing when it opened. 

The man of the dark features and the 
scar at the corner of his mouth came in 
about nine-thirty. He went quickly to 
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the “Information” window and said 
something to the clerk. Danny was 
idly fussing with pen and paper at one 
of the wall writing desks, partially hid¬ 
den from view. He heard Willie Davis’ 
voice raise in anger. “The hell you say! 
I left definite instructions to have all 
my mail sent to—” 

It was time to act! And Mike Ryan 
wasn’t here yet. The kid’s pulse 
thudded. He had called Mike Ryan 
at his home first thing this morning, 
asking the detective to be sure to meet 
him here. Perhaps Mike had gone to 
the wrong post office! 

Well, there was nothing to do but try 
and detain the criminal. Danny stepped 
forward with determination. 

He walked right up to the window 
and started talking fast, looking first 
at the clerk beyond the grille. “Call 
the police. Get me some help. This 
man”—indicating dark Willie Davis— 
“is a murderer!” 

Willie Davis spun about, recognizing 
the kid. A curse ripped from his throat 
and he made a grab for Danny. 

Danny leaped back, neatly blocked 
a blow aimed at his face. The postal 
clerk was still staring in astonishment. 

“Hurry up!” screamed Danny. 

Then Willie Davis seemed to realize 
the predicament he was in and made a 
dash for the exit. 

Danny Garrett raced after him, 
caught the man’s coat just before Willie 
Davis banged through a pair of double 
swinging doors. One of the doors 
slapped back against the kid and in¬ 
terrupted his pursuit. 

But even as Danny bounded out to 
the street he saw the police coupe, and 
Mike Ryan’s heavy-set figure just 
climbing out of it. The coupe was 
parked across the street and Mike was 
about halfway across the street when 
he heard Danny’s yell and spotted the 
kid. 
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Willie Davis, however, saw Mike 
Ryan before the detective had seen him. 
And the stocky killer no doubt recog¬ 
nized the police car and the well-known 
headquarters man. A gun leaped into 
his fist from beneath his suit coat just 
as Ryan spun toward him. Ryan was 
reaching for his own gun when the 
crook fired. 

Danny saw big Mike Ryan miss a 
step and twist part-way around. The 
Police Positive dropped from the detec¬ 
tive’s right hand. Right arm hanging 
limply, Ryan scooped up the weapon 
with his left hand. 

Meanwhile Willie Davis was leaping 
toward the police coupe. The car of¬ 
fered him a means of getaway. He was 
already beside the car and yanking the 
door open. 

And Danny Garrett was right behind 
him! 

That’s why Mike Ryan had to hold 
his fire. If the gun had been in his 
right fist he would have felt sure of him¬ 
self. But now if the shot was the least 
bit wild it might get the kid. He swore. 

Willie Davis whirled around, aware 
of the kid, a snarl on his twisted face. 
Danny smashed the inkwell into the 
killer’s face—the inkwell he had picked 
up as the only weapon available inside 
the post office. 

The black liquid flew into the killer’s 
eyes and completely smeared his fea¬ 
tures. He started blasting away wildly 
with the gun, at the same time rubbing 
wildly at his eyes with his left arm. 

Then husky Mike Ryan came up, 
shifting carefully alongside the coupe, 
grabbed the man’s gun arm and twisted 
until there was a scream of pain and the 
gun dropped. Danny, prone on the 
pavement out of harm’s way, picked 
the gun up. 

What Ryan was doing to Willie Davis 
with only one good arm was a sight to 
be seen as other police prowl cars 
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started arriving. 


TT WAS later, at headquarters, and 
they had found that a muscle in 
Ryan’s arm had been torn slightly by 
Willie Davis’ shot. It was not serious, 
but at the time it had momentarily- 
paralyzed the big detective’s arm. 

They had Willie Davis seated in a 
chair before some intensely bright lights 
and were starting to sweat it out of him. 
Skinny Slug was there now, and Danny 
and some other headquarters men. 

The kid said: “Willie Davis worked 
it something like this. He sent a de¬ 
mand for money to each of those men 
who were witnesses against him at his 
trial.- Each time he enclosed a stamped, 
addressed envelope. The seal of those 
envelopes was treated with poison. So 
whether the victims paid off or not, they 
died as a result of answering Willie’s 
(Concluded on page 178 ) 
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5. There are bits of glass on the in¬ 
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Obviously this is murder. | 
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demand one way or the other. And each 
time the envelope was right back in 
Willie’s possession.” 

Someone asked, “How come you got 
hold of that letter, Danny?” 

The kid said, “I worked in a post 
office one rush week during the holi¬ 
days. I know how it is. I filled in a 
change-of-address card, giving Willie 
Davis’ old address on Seventeenth 
Street—he had just checked out of 
there—and ordering all mail sent to 
my address. Naturally, Willie also 
filled in a card to have his mail for¬ 
warded to wherever he moved, but the 
last card filed always supercedes all 
previous ones.” 

Willie Davis started half out of the 
chajr, his ink-stained face streaked with 
perspiration. A detective knocked him 
back into the seat, as the murderer 
snapped, “Try and prove 1 sent out 
those envelopes, you smart kid!” 

Danny said calmly, “That should be 
fairly easy. When you folded the re¬ 
turn envelopes, before sending them to 
your intended victims, you more than 
likely left your fingerprints all over the 
envelopes. And they have your prints 
on file here at headquarters. I’ve al¬ 
ready asked a man from the identifica¬ 
tion bureau to make comparisons.” 

It was Slug O’Donnel who grinned 
at the murderer. “Do you see what we 
mean, bub? The kid, here, is good. 
That’s why he lias such a reputation. 
You should never have called him up 
from Grand Central and made fun of 
him that way! ” 

Guilt was plain on Willie’s face now. 

He merely tried to glare. 

Mike Ryan said, “Yeah, Willie, you 
sure changed your address all right— 
right into the electric chair upriver I ” 
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